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Gannett  Co.  Stock  Offered  to  Employes 
at  85  With  Three  Years  for  Payment 

New  Issue  of  1  5,000  Shares  Cumulative  Preferred  to  Yield  7  %  Available  on  Simple  Purchase  Plan — 
Convertible  at  Any  Time  for  Class  B  Non- Voting  Common  Stock 


A  PLAN  whereby  all  employes  of  the 
17  Gannett  newspapers  may  sub- 
Kribe  to  15,000  shares  of  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  $6.00  cumulative,  convertible, 
preferred  stock  of  no  par  value  but  priced 
to  yield  7  per  cent,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Frank  E.  Gannett,  president. 

The  Gannett  newspapers — the  third 
largest  group  in  the  United  States —  are 
thus  added  to  the  list  which  has  been 
steadily  growing  for  three  years  of_  im¬ 
portant  daily  newspaper  organizations, 
ownership  in  which  is  vested  directly  in 
those  engaged  in  their  daily  production. 
The  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  for 
many  years  have  offered  stock  to  em¬ 
ployes,  and  the  Gannett  organization  is 
the  second  of  the  great  chains  to  adopt' 
a  plan  of  this  nature.  The  past  three 
years  have  seen  employes  of  several 
other  great  newspapers  outside  of  the 
chains  obtain  participation  in  ownership 
as  well  as  operadon.  These  Include  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  upon  its  purchase 
from  the  W.  R.  Nelson  Estate  by  its 
active  workers ;  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
upon  its  purchase  by  employes  from  the 
Victor  F.  Lawson  estate;  the  Ne^v  York 
Sun,  when  if  was  purchased  from  the 
estate  of  Frank  A.  Munsey;  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Enquirer,  purchased  from  the 
estate  of  Col.  James  El  verson;  and  the 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  which  several 
weeks  ago  announced  a  plan  of  stock  in¬ 
vestment  for  employes.  The  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette  for  several  years  has 
operated  on  a  plan  whereby  employes 
have  had  a  voice  in  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  paper  with  William  Allen 
White,  its  famous  editor  and  publisher, 
and  numerous  other  dailies  have  granted 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  ownership  to 
executives  and  subordinates  workers. 

The  Gannett  Company’s  plan  differs 
from  that  of  the  Scripps-Howard  group 
in  essentials.  The  latter  offers  employes 
the  stock  of  investment  companies,  of 
which  there  are  now  seven.  These  in¬ 
vestment  companies  own  the  capital  stock 
and  share  in  the  profit's  of  individual 
newspapers  and  associated  companies, 
balanced  so  that  the  earnings  of  highly 
profitable  newspapers  more  than  offset 
the  small  earnings  or  deficits  of  less 
profitable  units,  thereby  guaranteeing  a 
stable  return  on  the  securities  of  the 
investment  company. 

Under  the  Gannett  plan,  employes  are 
offered  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company,  Inc.,  which  holds  the  stock 
owned  by  Mr.  Gannett  in  the  several 
newspapers.  Common  stock  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  is  held  to  the  extent  of 
90  per  cent  by  Mr.  Gannett,  members  of 
his  family,  and  Raymond  H.  McKinney, 
of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  advertising 
representahves  of  the  group,  owning  the 
remainder.  Complete  ownership  of  some 
newspapers  is  vested  in  this  company 
and  for  all  other  units,  controlling  own¬ 
ership  is  held.  The  new  plan,  in  detail, 
as  announced  to  the  employes  by  Mr. 
Gannett,  follows ; 

“1.  The  present  authorized  common 
itock  of  Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  both 
issued  and  unissued,  will  be  changed  into 
225,000  shares  of  Class  A  common  stock, 
of  which  180,000  shares,  held  by  myself 


and  the  few  associates  to  whom  I  have 
just  referred,  will  be  outstanding.  After 
such  change,  the  outstanding  Class  A 
common  stock  will  show,  on  an  estimated 
consolidated  earning  statement  for  the 
year  1929,  and  after  providing  for  the 


cumulative  dividends  on  the  preferred 
stock  now  proposed,  earnings  of  at  least 
$8.00  a  share. 

“2.  Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  will  author¬ 
ize  15,000  shares  of  non-voting  preferred 
stock  without  par  value,  entitled  to  cumu¬ 
lative  dividends  at  the  rate  of  $6.00  per 
share  per  year  before  any  dividends  are 
paid  on  the  common  stock,  and  upon  dis¬ 
solution  (if  the  company  should  go  out 
of  business)  will  be  entitled  to  $100  per 
share  before  any  payments  are  made  on 
the  common  stock.  This  preferred  stock 
is  the  stock  now  being  offered  to  our 
employes.  The  preferred  stock  will  be 
callable  at  any  time  at  $100  per  share 
and  accrued  dividends,  subject  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  right  of  conversion :  The  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  may  be  exchanged  for  or 
converted  at  any  time  into  Class  B  com¬ 
mon  stock  to  be  authorized,  if  this  plan 
becomes  effective,  on  the  basis  of  share 
for  share,  such  Class  B  common  stock 
to  be  like  the  Class  A  common  stock 
in  every  respect,  except  that  it'  will  be 
non-voting.  Class  B  common  stock  will 
share  equally,  share  for  share,  with  the 
Class  A  common  stock  in  all  dividends 
paid  on  the  common  stock. 

“3.  Gannett  Company,  Inc.,  will  au- 
ihorize  15,000  shares  of  Class  B  non¬ 
voting  common  stock  to  be  reserved  for 
the  holders  of  preferred  stock  who  desire 
at  any  time  to  exercise  their  conversion 
rights  above  described. 

‘‘4.  The  company  proposes  to  sell  such 
preferred  stock  to  employes  at'  the  price 


of  $85  per  share.  At  this  price,  as 
stated  above,  it  will  yield  slightly  in 
excess  of  7  per  cent  per  year  upon  the 
price  paid. 

“5.  It  is  calculated  that'  the  full  price 
can  be  paid  by  the  subscriber  in  weekly 


payments,  extending  over  a  period  of 
approximately  three  years  and  three 
months,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  most 
convenient  method  of  payment  will  be 
for  the  employe  to  have  payments  de¬ 
ducted  from  his  weekly  wages.  The 
plan  contemplates  a  bank  loan  negotiated 
by  the  employer  for  the  employe,  on  or 
about  January  4,  1930.  The  company 
has  assurances  that  such  bank  loans  can 
be  arranged.  In  order  that  this  loan 
may  be  obtained,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  employe  to  have  paid  20  per  cent  of 
the  price  of  his  stock  at  the  time  this 
bank  loan  is  made.  This  will  necessitate 
payments  during  the  first  five  months 
somewhat'  larger  than  during  the  balance 
of  the  period  mentioned  above.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  payments  will  work  out  some¬ 
what  as  follows ; 

“In  the  period  beginning  about'  Aug. 
10,  1929,  and  ending  on  or  about  Jan.  4, 
1930,  the  employe  will  make  21  pay¬ 
ments  of  75c  per  share  per  week,  and  a 
22nd  payment  of  $1.25  per  share  at  the 
end  of  this  period,  amounting  in  all  to 
$17,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  subscription 
price.  When  the  bank  loan  is  then  ob¬ 
tained,  the  newspaper  of  which  the  sub¬ 
scriber  is  an  employe  will  receive  from 
the  proceeds  of  this  bank  loan,  and  turn 
over  to  Gannett  Company  the  balance  of 
the  amount  due  on  the  employe’s  sub¬ 
scription,  or  $68  per  share.  Thereafter, 
to  repay  his  bank  loan,  the  employe  will 
pay — through  payroll  as  before — at  the 
rate  of  40c  per  share  a  week  for  about 


two  years  and  ten  months.  The  pay¬ 
ments  will  thus  work  out  approximately: 
75c  per  share  per  week  for  22  weeks; 
then  40c  per  share  per  week  for  about 
two  years  and  ten  months. 

“6.  During  the  period  preceding  the 
bank  loan,  the  company  will  pay  the  em¬ 
ploye,  as  interest'  on  his  payments  made 
during  that  entire  period,  an  amount 
equal  to  25c  per  share,  or  at  the  rate 
of  about  7  per  cent  per  year.  When  the 
bank  loan  is  obtained,  stock  certificates 
will  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  em¬ 
ploye  and  will  then  be  endorsed  and 
pledged  by  him  at  the  bank  to  secure  his 
loan.  The  employe,  however,  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  dividends  on  all  the 
stock  subscribed  for  at  the  rate  of  $6 
per  share  per  year  from  the  date  of 
issue  of  such  stock,  which  dividend  is 
equivalent  at  the  selling  price  of  $85  a 
share,  to  7  per  cent  on  his  investment, 
as  has  been  stated  before.  He  will  pay 
interest  on  his  bank  loan  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent  per  year,  computed  quarterly 
on  the  amount  due  to  the  bank  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  quarter.  As  divi¬ 
dends  accrue  and  are  declared  on  the 
employe’s  stock,  they  will  be  credited 
to  his  subscription  account  and  the  in¬ 
terest  owing  by  him  to  the  bank  will  be 
charged  against  it.  The  dividends,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  constant,  namely  $6  a 
share  on  all  st'oek  subscribed  for  after 
the  date  of  issue  of  such  stock,  while  in¬ 
terest  paid  the  bank  will  decrease  as  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  on  the  loan.  It  fs  cal¬ 
culated  that  an  employe’s  regular  weekly 
payments  through  payroll,  plus  dividend 
credits  and  minus  interest  charges,  will 
see  his  note  to  the  bank  fully  discharged 
in  about  two  years  and  ten  months,  dat¬ 
ing  from  about  the  first  of  January,  1930 

“The  procedure  of  handling  the  bank 
loan  will  probably  be  for  the  employer 
to  deposit  the  weekly  payments  made  by 
the  employe  in  a  special  interest  bear¬ 
ing  account,  from  which  payments  will 
be  made  on  his  loan  quarterly.  Any  in¬ 
terest  earned  by  the  fund  deposited  in 
bank  will  be  credited  pro  rata  to  the 
accounts  of  the  subscribing  employes 
periodically.  The  employe’s  certificates 
of  stock  will  be  retained  as  security  for 
his  loan  by  the  bank,  and  will  be  released 
to  him  when  his  bank  loan  has  been 
fully  paid. 

“7.  In  case  a  subscriber  wishes  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  stock,  he  will  give  Gannett 
Company  first  option  thereon,  and  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  will  agree — in  that  event 
— that  it'  will  either  purchase  the  stock 
at  its  fair  market  value  or  release  the 
employe  from  his  agreement  and  allow 
him  to  dispose  of  his  stock  elsewhere. 

“While  I  hope  that  many  employes  will 
be  able  to  purchase  this  convertible  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  and  thereby,  through  par¬ 
ticipation  in  profits,  become  even  more 
closely  a  part  of  our  organization,  I 
want  it  clearly  understood  that  there  is 
no  obligation  on  their  part  to  do  so.  This 
plan  is  conceived  with  the  idea  of  giving 
all  in  the  organization  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  stock  on  a  fair  basis  and  on  lib¬ 
eral  terms.’’ 

Yours  very  truly, 

FRANK  E.  GANNETT, 
President. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  August  10,  1929 


N.  Y.  UNION  CONSIDERS 
AMENDED  CONTRACT 

Publishers  OfiFer  Renewal  With 
Slight  Changes  Until  July  1, 
1930 — Printers*  Chief 
Leares  for  West 


A  conference  in  New  York  Aug^ust  8  ^ IVlCiCi  1  lly Va 

between  Charles  P.  Howard,  president  of  - 

the  International  Typograi^ical  Union,  Program  Committee  Is  Busy  Oh* 
and  a  representative  of  the  Publishers’  uining  Experts  to  Address 
Association  of  New  York  in  an  effort  »  •  c  •  b 

to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  the  Business  Sessi^s  — For 

local  New  York  Union  No.  6  and  the  Members  Only 

publishers  on  the  three-year  union  con-  Kenilworth  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  has 
tract  which  has  expired  res’ulted  in  the  been  selected  by  the  American  News¬ 
offering  by  the  publishers  of  a  renewal  paper  Publishers’  Association  as  the 
of  the  present  contract  with  some  slight  headquarters  for  its  fall  convention, 
changes.  The  details  of  the  new  offer-  November  11  to  13,  it  was  announced 
ing  w^ld  not  be  given  out  by  the  pub-  this  week  by  L.  B.  Palmer,  general 
lishers’  association  but  it  was  learned  the  manager  of  the  association, 
changes  affect  only  two  clauses  of  the  The  golf  tournament  in  conjunction 
contract.  with  the  meetinir  will  he  nlaved  on  the 


The  complaint  further  avers  that  the 
publishing  company  has  no  cash  assets, 
excepting  about  $50  on  deposit  in  a 
checking  account,  and  that  it  has  ex¬ 
hausted  all  its  means  of  raising  funds 
wherewith  to  carry  on  its  business.  It 
further  is  declared  that  only  three  days’ 
supply  of  newsprint  paper  is  on  hand. 

ASHEVILLE  CHOSEN  FOR 
A.  N.  P.  A.  MEETING 

Program  Committee  It  Busy  Ob¬ 
taining  Experts  to  Address 
Business  Sessions  —  For 
Members  Only 

Kenilworth  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  has 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Aug.  12-15 — 25th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  International  Advertising 
Assn.,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Aug.  17-24 — British  Institute  of 
Journalists,  annual  conference, 
Portsmouth,  England. 

Aug.  19-24 — National  Assn,  of 
State  Press  Field  Managers,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Winthrop  Hotel, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Aug.  23-24 — Washington  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Seattle. 

Aug.  27-29 — Georgia  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Toccoa,  Ga. 

I.  A.  A.  SET  FOR  OPENING 

Public  Welcoming  Ceremonies,  Aug. 

11,  to  Sturt  Convention 


tiers  association  out  it  was  learned  the  manager  of  the  association.  With  the  welcoming  ceremonies  at 

langes  affect  only  two  clauses  of  the  The  golf  tournament  in  conjunction  Radio  Hall  in  Berlin  Aug.  11,  to  which 
.  with  the  meeting  will  be  played  on  the  all  residents  of  the  city  have  been  in- 

So  many  points  of  difference  aroM  Biltmore  Forest  Country  Oub  course  a  vited,  the  25th  annual  convention  of  the 
between  the  publishers  and  the  type^raph-  short  distance  from  the  inn.  International  Advertising  Association 


*  Publisher  learned  Because  of  many  important  matters  will  have  gotten  under  way.  Lord 
A  H  Pr^ident  of  viUl  interest  to  newspapers  now  pend-  Chancellor  Hans  Luther  will  personally 

exp^ted  the  business  sessions  of  greet  the  American  visitors  and  Presi- 
this  week  s  meeting  m  which  an  agree-  the  convention  will  be  productive  of  dent  C.  C.  Younggreen  and  H.  H. 
mem  cOTld  be  reach^  ^  valuable  results,  Mr.  Palmer  de-  Charles  will  respond 

in  Cincinnati  on  August  11.  dared  The  nmirratn  rommittee  ic  af  rt-  -u.  _ _ 


in  cinci^H  on  Au^st  11  clared.  The  program  committee  is  at  On  the  following  day,  which  is  the 

meerinv  tn  L  Ml  endeavoring  to  obtain  experts  on  tenth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 

thence  to  Seattle  where  he  will  remain  ^  ^ 

SP'i’  I"'«^tional  NEWSPRINT  NEAR  NORMAL  Stelmenf  “Inte«S 


Colorado  Springs  from  Cincinnati  and  gates, 
thence  to  Seattle  where  he  will  remain 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  International  NE 
Typographical  Union’s  convention  in 
September.  _ 

In  view  of  this  situation.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told,  the  offer  of  re- 
newal  was  made.  This  will  extend  ap-  Mo 


CuBudiun  Production  It  1,500  Tons 
Greater  Per  Day  Than  Year  Ago 

Montreal,  Que.,  Aug.  7. — Newsprint 


Government  officials.  The  “Interna¬ 
tional  Night’’  banquet,  the  convention's 
most  colorful  affair,  is  scheduled  for 
the  night  of  Aug.  12. 


present  contract  to  July  production  is  now  about  1,500  tons  per 
1,  1930  if  It  IS  accepted.  It  is  expected  day  greater  than  last  August,  although  INVENTS  TYPE  COMPUTER 

to  Be  presented  to  the  local  union  at  its  plant  capacity  has  increased  by  only  750  _ 

next  mating  August  18,  unless  an  extra  tons  per  day,  and  mill  stocks  on  hand  T«1I.  Numk..-  nf  Fn,.  > 

session  IS  called  earlier.  The  union’s  de-  have  been  cut  in  half.  The  relationship  Typometer  Tell.  Number  of  Em.  m 

M  five-day  week  was  discussed  between  supply  and  demand  is  again  ap-  Given  Amount  of  Copy  Will  Make 

the  publisher’s  rep-  preaching  normal,  and  there  is  much  dis-  Norman  Duncan,  secretary  of  the 

tolThm  cussion  as  to  whether  producers  will  be  Oklahoma  state  board  of  education, 

inv  ’factnr  in  ihi»  *  lead-  m  a  posiUon  to  demand  better  prices  for  former  newspaper  advertising  man,  has 

h  is  understi^^  r^^^^^^^  •  t^e.r  19M  contracts.  invented  and  applied  for  a  patent  on 

which  chancres  have  been  difficulties  attendant  upon  an  in-  what  he  terms  a  “complete  computer  of 

wnrcn  cnanges  have  been  made  pertain  crease  in  price  appear  to  focus  to  a  large  tvoe’’ 

chan«s^n^the^?od*uc1io‘![^^^^  long-term  contracts  which  ^The  “typeometer’’  as  Duncan  has 

signed  to  remedv  the  lonir  stanHina  mm  some  cc^panies  have  with  the  Hearst  named  his  invention,  is  so  arranged  that 

Et  of  rN"ew‘’Ylrk%SfeTa't  newspapers__  Hh  the  sliding  of  two  ^rs,  it  imme- 

Ss^n'^union^m^^'^b  CARRIES  MAYOR’S  MESSAGE  an?E'i?m‘’of ^^p^Je  setT^^^ 

from  union  men  that  their  contract  calls  \i  n  r  xt  xr  ,  amount  oi  space  set  in  type,  it  aiso 

for.  Mayor  Walker  of  New  York  will  automatically  computes  the  number  of 


“typeometer’’  as  Duncan 


some  cc^panies  have  with  the  Hearst  named  his  invention,  is  so  arranged  that 
group  of  newspapers.  ^^e  sliding  of  two  bars,  it  imme- 

rAPPiFC  MAVApre  MPccAAP  diately  computes  the  number  of  ems  in 
A-AKKIE.3  MA I  UK  s  MbadAUt.  any  amount  of  space  set  in  type.  It  also 
Mayor  Walker  of  New  York  will  automatically  computes  the  number  of 


ELIZABETH  TIMES  TO  RECEIVER 


Majority  Stockholder  Get.  Action 

When  Aug.  3  Payroll  I.  Unmet 

John  J.  McGowan,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
on  Aug.  3  was  named  receiver  of  the 
Elizabeth  Press  Publishing  Company, 
owner  of  the  Elizabeth  Times,  under  a 
bond  of  $10,000  on  an  application  by 
Michael  B.  Ryan,  holder  of  550  shares 
of  the  800  outstanding  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  concern. 

The  naming  of  a  receiver  was  asked 
by  County  Judge  Alfred  A.  Stein,  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Ryan,  and  consented  to  by 
Attorney  Frank  K.  Sauer,  in  behalf  of 
the  Elizabeth  Press  Publishing  Company. 

McGowan,  as  receiver,  is  authorized 
to  continue  publication  of  the  Elizabeth 
Times  until  further  order  of  the  court. 

According  to  the  bill  of  complaint  and 
affidavit  attached  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Ryan, 
the  assets  are  set  down  as  $51,600  and 
the  liabilities  $24,750. 

“Negotiations  are  under  way,”  Mr. 
Sauer  said,  “for  the  sale  of  the  paper  to 
persons  from  out  of  the  city.  These 
negotiations  were  being  conducted  when 
the  receivership  proce^ings  were  deter¬ 
mined  upon  as  a  precautionary  measure 
to  conserve  the  assets.” 

The  outstanding  current  indebtedness 
IS  approximately  $24,750.  Included  in 
the  indebtedness  are  a  promissary  note  of 
$50;  payroll  due  the  employes  of  the 
company  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  3,  of 
approximately  $2,700,  and  six  months’ 
rent  due  on  the  premises  now  occupied 
by  the  company,  amounting  to  $1,800. 


present  his  respects  to  Mayor  Boess  of  ems  a  given  amount  of  typewritten  copy 
Berlin,  Aug.  11,  when  H.  H.  Charles,  will  make  when  set  in  any  size  type, 
president  of  the  Charles  Advertising  tells  what  size  of  type  to  use  to  make 
Service,  New  York,  who  is  in  Berlin  for  a  given  amount  of  typewritten  copy  fill 
the  convention  of  the  International  Ad-  a  given  space,  and  reveals  what  measure 
vertising  Association,  will  greet  the  to  set  a  given  amount  of  typewritten 
Berlin  official  in  behalf  of  Mayor  copy  in  a  specified  size  of  type  to  make 
Walker.  it  fit  a  column  of  given  depth. 
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HUNTINGTON  HERALD 
AND  PRESS  MERGE 

Indiana  Afternoon  Daily  Acquires 
Morning  Paper,  Which  Will  Be 

Discontinued — Walter  H.  Ball 
Head.  New  Publishing  Co. 

The  Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald,  an 
afternoon  publication  founded  in  1848, 
and  the  Huntington  Press,  established 
18  years  ago,  have  been  merged  by  a 
new  corporation  known  as  the  Hunting- 
ton  Newspapers,  Inc.  The  consolidate 
papers  will  be  publish^  as  the  Herald- 
Press,  and  will  issue  two  editions,  one 
in  the  aftemocMi  and  another  later  in  the 
evening  for  mail  subscribers. 

The  officers  of  the  new  corporation 
are:  Walter  H.  Ball,  publisher  of  the 
Huntington  Herald,  president ;  Earl 
Bucher,  first  vice-president ;  Paul  M. 
Taylor,  second  vice-president;  Donald 
Purviance,  third  vice-president ;  Frank 
Martin,  treasurer;  A.  J.  Wilhelm,  form¬ 
erly  general  manager  of  the  Press,  sec¬ 
retary,  assistant  treasurer  and  general 
manager.  M.  H.  Ormsby,  publisher  of 
the  Press,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

In  announcing  the  merger,  the  officers 
of  the  new  corporation  explained  that 
the  trend  of  the  newspaper  business 
throughout  the  country  is  toward  con¬ 
solidation,  especially  in  the  smaller 
fields. 

“For  instance,”  the  annoimcement 
stated,  “during  ^e  last  few  years  the 
following  Indiana  cities  that  once  sup¬ 
ported  two  or  more  newspapers  have 
seen  consolidations  and  mergers  that 
have  left  them  with  but  one  newspaper: 
Lafayette,  Decatur,  Frankfort,  Columbia 
City,  Wabash,  Peru,  LaPorte,  and  Port¬ 
land.” 

INDIANA  DAIUES  COMBINED 

Richmond  Pnlladium  and  Item  Con- 
.olidation  i.  Announced 

Consolidation  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium,  afternoon  daily,  and  the 
Richmond  Item,  morning,  was  announced 
in  a  formal  statement  in  the  Palladium 
this  week.  *  The  two  papers  will  be 
printed  in  the  Palladium  building,  now 
being  remodeled  for  that  purpose.  After 
Sept.  1  each  paper  will  retain  its  name. 

The  Palladium,  founded  1831,  is  the 
second  oldest  newspaper  in  Indiana.  The 
Item  has  been  operating  since  1876.  It 
has  been  the  property  of  F.  S.  Dodd 
since  1913.  The  Palladium  is  owned  by 
R.  G.  Leeds  and  E.  H.  Harris,  president 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
who  will  be  publisher.  Dodd  will  be 
connected  with  the  merged  properties. 
Hoyt  Boylan  will  be  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  Luther  M.  Feeger  director  of  the 
editorial  department. 


EDITORS  FILE  EXCEPTIONS 

Point,  of  Error  in  Walther  Deci.ion 
Cited  by  Seltzer  and  Mat.on 

Cleveland,  O.,  Aug.  8.-^A  bill  of 
exceptions  has  been  filed  in  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  case  against  the  editors 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  as  preferred  by 
Judge  Frederick  P.  Walther  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Pleas  Court.  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  editor,  and  Carlton  K. 
Matson,  chief  editorial  writer,  of  the 
paper  are  on  bail  on  appeal  of  recent 
sentence  of  30  days  in  jail  and  $500  fine 
each,  having  been  held  guilty  of  contempt 
by  the  judge  for  editorially  criticising 
the  court  in  connection  with  an  injunc¬ 
tion  issued  against  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  on  the  petition  of  operators  of 
a  race  track.  "Through  their  attorneys. 
Baker,  Hostetler  and  Siflo,  they  cite 
points  of  error  as  listed  by  Newton  D. 
Baker. 

The  appeal  of  the  editors  is  not  likely 
to  be  heard  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Cuyahoga  county  district  until 
later  in  the  year. 
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VON  WIEGAND  TELLS  GRAF  FUGHT  PLANS 

American  News  Rights  of  Epoch  Making  Trip  Held  by  Hearst  Organization — Reporter  Insured  for 
$100,000 — Made  Preliminary  Trip  Arranging  Details  for  Refueling  and  Landing  Fields 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


The  Graf  Zeppelin,  rising  majestically 
from  its  anchorage  at  the  Lakehurst 
naval  air  station  in  the  dark  hours  of 
early  morning  on  Thursday,  began  its 
venturesome  four-stage  flight  around 
the  world.  American  rights  were  ob¬ 
tained  exclusively  for  the  Hearst  and 
allied  newspapers  by  Karl  H.  von  Wie- 
gand,  European  director  of  Universal 
Service,  veteran  Hearst  reporter  and  the 
first  newspaper  man  to  make  a  trans- 
Atlantic  Zeppelin  flight. 

As  on  the  Graf  Zeppelin’s  first  trans¬ 
oceanic  flight  last  October,  the  American 
rights  to  the  news  story  of  the  world 
flight  have  been  retained  completely  by 
Mr.  von  Wiegand  for  the  Hearst  serv¬ 
ices.  His  chief,  "W.  R.  H.,”  gave  him 
a  free  rein  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  coverage  of  what 
i  premises  to  be  the  year’s  greatest  news 
story,  he  said  when  interviewed  at  the 
Hotel  Warwick  in  New  York  the  day 
before  he  started  on  the  assignment. 
Not  only  did  he  plan  for  the  news  story, 
but  he  traveled  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
to  Japan  and  China  to  seek  suitable 
landing  fields  and  refueling  stations. 

Since  Mr.  Hearst  confirmed  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  flight  with  the  Zeppelin 
Company  last  April,  Mr.  von  Wiegand 
has  spent  all  his  time  traveling  and 
weaving  together  the  innumerable  threads 
of  detail  necessary  to  complete  the  flight 
arrangements.  After  a  consultation  in 
New  York  with  T.  V.  Ranck,  editorial 
director  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  he 
went  to  California  to  talk  over  plans 
with  his  chief  and  then  started  out  on 
the  actual  detail  work. 

“Mr.  Hearst’s  instructions  were,  as 
usual,  very  simple,”  Mr.  von  Wiegand 
said.  “He  told  me  to  do  whatever  was 
necessary  to  get  the  news  right  to  the 
flight  and  to  assist  Dr.  Eckener  in  every 
way  possible.” 

When  the  Zeppelin  first  flew  to  this 
country  in  October  last  year,  Mr.  Hearst 
had  begged  his  star  reporter  not  to  risk 
the  flight  but  to  assign  some  one  else 
to  cover  it,  but  Mr.  von  Wiegand  in¬ 
sisted  on  going.  This  time,  however, 
“W.  R.  H.”  has  made  no  such  request, 
Mr.  von  Wiegand  said,  but  neither  has 
he  assigned  him  to  make  the  trip.  This 
makes  the  flight  a  self-assumed  assign¬ 
ment  for  Universal’s  European  chief. 

“I  have  not  been  instructed  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Graf  Zeppelin,”  he  said.  “At 
no  time  have  either  Mr.  Hearst  or  Mr. 
Ranck  assigned  me  to  do  anything  ex- 
apt  make  preliminary  arrangement,  but, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
engaged  in  this  work  and  am  so  familiar 
with  the  Zeppelin  and  friendly  with  Dr. 
Eckener  and  the  crew,  I  naturally  as¬ 
sumed  that  I  would  cover  the  story.” 

The  same  insurance  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  Mr.  von  Wiegand  by  Mr. 
Hearst  as  were  undertaken  on  the  Octo¬ 
ber  flight.  The  reporter  is  insured  for 
$100,000,  which  in  the  event  of  mishap 
to  him  during  the  flight  will  go  to  his 
personal  estate. 

Lady  Drummond  Hay,  who  was  signed 
up  by  Mr.  von  Wiegand  as  a  Hearst 
writer  on  the  Graf’s  former  flight,  is  the 
only  woman  to  accompany  the  giant 
airship  on  its  globe-girdling  tour.  Hers 
is  also  a  self-assumed  assignment,  no 
orders  having  been  given  her  by  the 
chief.  Likewise  Captain  Sir  Hubert 
Wilkins,  Arctic  explorer  and  Hearst 
feature  writer,  occupies  a  berth  on  the 
ship  as  a  member  of  the  writing  staff 
through  his  own  volition. 

“Both  Lady  Drummond  Hay  and  Sir 
Hubert  asked  to  be  permitted  to  make 
the  journey  as  members  of  my  staff,” 
explained  Mr.  von  Wiegand.  “Neither 
of  them  had  orders  to  go.  We  even 
asked  Lady  Drummond  Hay  several 
times  if  she  did  not  want  to  change  her 
mind,  but  she  declared  she  hadn’t  even 
thought  of  it.  We  are  glad  to  have  her 
along  in  view  of  the  poise  and  courage 


she  showed  during  the  storm  we  ran 
into  on  the  October  flight.  Her  conduct 
in  this  situation  earned  her  the  praise 
and  admiration  of  Dr.  Eckener  and  the 
entire  crew.  It  was  felt  that  if  anyone 


Karl  H.  von  Wiegand 

had  a  claim  to  a  berth  on  this  flight,  it 
was  she.  She  is  doing  it  entirely  on  her 
own  responsibility.” 

The  only  condition  laid  down  by  Lady 
Drummond  Hay  in  connection  with  the 
trip  was  that  she  have  a  cabin  to  her¬ 
self.  This  did  not  mean  that  other 
women  were  excluded  from  the  flight, 
Mr.  von  Wiegand  said,  but  was  merely 
a  personal  request  of  Lady  Drummond 
Hay,  who  is  of  a  very  reserved  nature. 

The  granting  of  Lady  Drummond 
Hay’s  request  accounts  for  two  of  the 
seven  berths  reserved  for  Mr.  Hearst’s 
staff  members  and  guests.  Mr.  von  Wie¬ 
gand  and  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins  occupy 
two  more  and  Robert  W.  Hartman,  staff 
cameraman  of  International  Newsreel, 
and  Lieutenant  Commander  Charles  E. 
Rosendahl,  a  survivor  of  the  Shenandoah 
disaster,  whom  Mr.  Hearst  invited  to 
accompany  the  Zeppelin  as  an  observer 
for  the  United  States  Navy,  fill  the  fifth 
and  sixth  places.  Ariel  Varges,  star 
International  Newsreel  cameraman,  was 
scheduled  to  make  the  flight,  but  an 
injury  to  his  knee  some  months  ago  has 
left  him  too  weak  to  go.  The  seventh 
berth  had  not  been  taken  at  the  time  of 
this  interview,  Mr.  von  Wiegand  stated. 

The  fare  for  the  round-the-world 
journey  is  $9,000  per  person,  but  the 
sum  paid  by  Mr.  Hearst  for  accommo¬ 
dations  for  his  staff  and  guests  amounts 
to  much  more  because  of  news  rights 
involved,  Mr.  von  Wiegand  declared. 
He  could  not  supply  actual  figures  on 
the  cost,  he  said,  as  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  discuss  the  financial  arrangements. 

The  only  obstacle  met  during  the  pre¬ 
liminary  work  of  arrangement  was  an 
objection  of  the  French  government  to 
the  Graf  flving  over  French  territory  by 
day.  This,  however,  was  satisfactorily 
smoothed  over.  Then  the  excellent  co¬ 
operation  of  the  French  when  the  Zep¬ 
pelin  was  forced  to  turn  back  on  its  first 
start  for  the  latest  crossing  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  has  brought  about  extremely 
cordial  relations  between  the  Zeppelin 
Coinp.any  and  the  French  officials. 

“Landing  and  refueling  arrangements 
were  made  very  easily  through  the  ex¬ 
cellent  co-operation  of  the  American  and 


Japanese  governments,”  the  Hearst  Zep¬ 
pelin  chief  said.  “The  only  stop  outside 
of  America  and  Germany  is  to  be  made 
in  Japan  at  the  Kasumiga-Ura  Naval 
Aerodrome  about  45  miles  from  Tokio. 
The  Japanese  naval  officials  were  very 
cordial  and  did  everything  possible  to 
help  the  flight.  I  discussed  the  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Admiral  Okada,  the  Japanese 
Minister  of  Navy  who  said  his  nation 
evinced  great  interest  in  the  world  flight 
and  sent  two  naval  commissi'^ners  to  ^he 
aerodrome  with  me  to  look  over  tl\e 
facilities. 

“It  was  necessary  to  lay  docking  rails 
at  the  aerodrome  to  keep  the  Zeopelin 
from  striking  the  top  of  the  hangar, 
which  is  only  a  foot  and  a  half  higher 
than  the  ship.  The  Japanese  government 
laid  these  rails  immediately.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  four  hops  in 
which  the  Graf  Zeppelin  will  circle  the 
earth  are  of  several  thousand  miles 
length  each,  no  emergency  landing  places 
have  been  provided,  Mr.  von  Wiegtand 
said.  Facilities  are  arranged  at  only  the 
four  main  ports. 

Details  at  Lakehurst  were  taken  rare 
of  by  F.  W.  von  Meister,  New  York 
representative  of  the  Zeppelin  Company. 

The  first  stage  was  begun  with  the 
start  of  the  flight  from  Lakehurst  to 
Friedrichshafen.  The  second  will  be  from 
Friedrichshafen  to  Japan  and  the  third 
and  fourth  will  be  from  Japan  to  Los 
Angeles  and  thence  to  Lakehurst. 

Arrangements  for  news  coverage  of 
the  flight  as  made  by  Mr.  von  Wiegand 
are  complete  in  every  detail.  They 
have  been  carried  to  the  utmost  lengths 
to  insure  exclusive  rights  to  the  story  in 
America  for  the  Hearst  services,  and 
Mr.  von  Wiegand  has  the  authority  to 
designate  what  other  newspapers  or 
agencies  should  be  represented  on  the 
Zeppelin. 

“Officers  and  crew  of  the  Graf  Zep¬ 
pelin  are  pledged  not  to  divulge  any  im¬ 
portant  information,  give  interviews  or 
write  articles  or  give  pictures,  for  a 
specified  time.”  the  Hearst  chief  ex¬ 
plained.  “In  the  past  that  pledge  has  al¬ 
ways  been  kept  in  the  most  loyal  manner 
and  I  am  confident  it  will  be  again. 

“The  Graf  Zeppelin  is  as  yet  no  pub¬ 
lic  carrier  in  the  general  meaning  of 
that  term  and  therefore  it  is  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  right  to  be  a  passenger  on 
this  historic  air  vovage.  To  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Zeppelin  Company  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Hearst  and  allied 
newspapers  on  the  other  hand,  all  pas¬ 
sengers  were  required  to  sign  a  paj^r 
in  which  they  undertake  in  consid¬ 
eration,  of  being  permitted  to  go  on 
this  flight,  to  refrain  from  giving 
information,  interviews,  pictures  or 
write  dispatches  or  articles  except  to  the 
authorized  representatives  of  those  news¬ 
papers  bearing  the  costs  of  the  flight. 
This  pledge  is  binding  only  for  a  sp^i- 
fied  number  of  days  after  each  landing 
of  the  airship.  If  the  pledge  is  grossly 
violated,  the  wav  is  open  for  civil  suit 
for  damages.  Moreover,  if  such  viola¬ 
tion  occurs  at  anv  of  the  intermediate 
stopping  places  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin,  the 
commander.  Dr.  Eckener,  mav  refuse  to 
carry  such  passenger  any  further  be¬ 
cause  he  has  violated  his  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract.” 

Even  the  radio  service  of  the  Zep¬ 
pelin  is  treated  with  in  the  contract. 

“It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  our 
contract.”  Mr.  von  Wiegand  sa'd,  “that 
press  dispatches  have  preference  over 
private  dispatches  of  passengers  from  on 
board  the  ship.  Weather  reports  and 
wireless  communications  having  to  do 
with  the  position  and  navigation  of  the 
ship,  naturally,  have  preference  over 
evervthing  else. 

“We  surrendered  one-fifth  of  our 
radio  time  in  order  to  make  possible 
representation  of  the  Japanese  press  on 


the  two  legs  of  the  flight  from  Fried¬ 
richshafen  to  Los  Angeles.  This  we  did 
in  recognition  of  the  very  splendid  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Japanese  Navy  and  the 
great  interest  taken  by  tbe  Japanese 
public  in  the  flight.” 

Although  the  German  press  will  be 
represented  on  board  the  Graf  some 
German  newspapers  have  been  hostile  to 
Dr.  Eckener  because  of  his  grants  of 
exclusive  news  rights,  calling  it  a 
“monopoly  of  news”  but  Mr.  von  Weig- 
and  declared  this  attitude  unjust. 

“It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Dr.  Eckener 
was  more  than  willing  that  the  German 
press  finance  the  flight,  but  the  German 
newspapers  were  unable  to  come  to 
agreement  on  it.  These  attacks  there¬ 
fore  are  unjust.” 

Representatives  of  foreign  newspapers 
to  accompany  the  Zeppelin  are:  Dr.  Enti 
and  Mr.  Ketano  of  the  Asahi  and  the 
Osaka  Mainichi  for  Japan ;  who  will  fly 
from  Friedrichshafen  to  Tokio,  and  Dr. 
Shirai  of  Nippon  Dempo,  who  will  make 
the  trip  from  Tokio  to  Los  Angeles; 
for  Germany — Heinz  von  Eschwege- 
Lichtberg  of  the  Scherl  group,  Herr 
Kander  of  the  Ullstein  group  and  Dr. 
Geisenheimer  of  Frankfurter  Zeitung; 
for  France — Gerville  Reache  of  Paris  Le 
Matin.  Other  countries  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  were  England,  Australia,  Spain, 
Switzerland  and  Russia. 

The  plans  for  sending  news  from  the 
Zeppelin  have  been  carefully  laid  out 
with  a  system  of  “watches^’  arraiwed 
among  Mr.  von  Weigand  and  his  staff. 

“As  it  will  be  a  story  of  long  sustained 
interest — probably  three  weeks  or  longer 
— and  there  is  an  extraordinary  demand 
for  copy  it  promises  to  be  three  weeks  of 
hard  work  for  the  Hearst  staff  on  board,” 
Mr.  von  Wiegand  said.  “Lady  Drum¬ 
mond  Hav  and  myself  were  up  almost 
night  and  day  on  the  trans-Atlantic  flight 
last  October.  This  voyage  will  be  too 
long  and  too  much  of  a  strain  to  attempt 
that.  I  expect  therefor  to  have  a  con¬ 
tinuous  ‘news  watch’  on  duty  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  ‘watch’  on  the  bridge,  so  that 
nothing  of  interest  be  missed.  Lady 
Drummond  Hay  insists  on  regulaily 
standing  her  watch  in  turn  with  Sir 
Hubert  Wilkins  and  myself. 

“No  limit  bas  been  placed  upon  me  for 
copy,  but  there  is  a  limit  over  which  we 
have  no  control  and  that  is  the  wireless. 
The  three  operators  on  board,  Dumke, 
Speck  and  Freund,  do  their  best  but  the 
number  of  words  that  can  be  wirelessed 
is  dependent  on  atmospheric  conditions, 
the  proximity  of  stations  with  which  we 
can  communicate  and  the  time  needed  for 
listening  for  weather  reports.  On  our 
5,000-mile  flight  to  the  near-Orient  and 
hack  in  March,  3,600  words  were  han¬ 
dled  one  day  besides  all  the  copying 
of  weather  reports,  but  that  was  excep¬ 
tional.” 

The  interview  with  Mr.  von  Wiegand 
was  interrupted  several  times  by  tele¬ 
phone  calls  from  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins, 
Lieut.-Commdr.  Rosendahl  and  others 
interested  in  the  flight.  Discussions  of 
the  time  of  departure,  and  the  compara¬ 
tive  advantages  of  going  to  Lakehurst  by 
train  or  automobile  cut  into  Mr.  von 
Wiegand’s  interesting  description  of  his 
plans. 

Toward  the  end  of  our  visit'  Com¬ 
mander  Rosendahl,  himself,  came  to  the 
room,  and  it  was  then  that  we  learned 
of  another  of  the  minor  difficulties  that 
will  confront  the  voyagers. 

“I  was  talking  to  Eckener  today,”  Mr. 
von  Wiegand  told  the  commander,  “and 
I  was  surprised  when  I  heard  the  route 
he  is  going  to  take.  We  are  going  right 
up  almost  to  rim  of  the  Arctic  sea.  So 
we’ll  have  to  take  our  winter  clothes.” 

This  meant  a  problem  in  luggage- 
packing  as  each  passenger  is  limited  to 
a  certain  amount  of  baggage.  The  com- 
{Continued  on  page  49) 
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“LEADING  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISERS” 
SPEND  MORE  IN  NEWSPAPERS 

Bureau  of  Advertising  Analysis  Shows  89  of  the  100  Leaders 
in  1928  Invested  More  Money  in  Dailies  Than  in  National 
Publications  —  Appropriations  Compared 

EIGHTY-NINE  of  the  “100  leading  Chrysler  Sales  Corporation  is  credit^ 
advertisers  in  37  national  publica-  with  an  expenditure  of  $4,000,000  in 
tions”  spent  more  in  newspaper  adver-  newspapers  against  $868,250  m  maga- 

tising  during  1928  than  the  entire  group  zines.  All  down  the  motor  list  it  was 

spent  in  national  magazines,  a  study  the  same  way. 

made  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  “General  Electric  loomed  large  on  the 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  newspaper  list  and  the  Westinghouse 

ciation,  reveals.  The  analysis  gives  for  Electric  Company  did  not  appear  at  all 
the  first  time  a  comprehensive  compari-  in  the  magazine  list, 
son  between  the  appropriations  of  na-  _  “Here  and  there  are  magazine  adver- 
tional  advertisers  in  magazines  and  in  tisers  who  spent  no  money  in  newspaper 
newspapers.  advertising,  hut  the  great  majority  of 

The  report,  which  was  made  public  the  advertisers  listed  spent  more  money 
Aug.  3,  follows :  in  newspapers  than  they  did  in  magazines. 

“The  ‘100  leading  advertisers  in  37  “A  comparative  list  arranged  in  the 
national  publications.’  as  they  are  classi-  order  of  the  volume  of  magazine  expen- 
fied  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  diture  follows: 

spent  $70,594,905  in  magazine  advertising  Newspapers  Magasines 

in  10?R  ’The  Procter  &  Gamble 

«A  •  ,  t  .u  ifto  A  Co .  $900,000  $3,317,172 

A  Study  of  these  100  advertisers  The  Postum  Co .  2,750.000  3,001,167 


Eighty-nine  of  the  “loo  leading 

advertisers  in  37  national  publica¬ 
tions”  spent  more  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  during  1928  than  the  entire  group 
spent  in  national  magazines,  a  study 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  reveals.  The  analysis  gives  for 
the  first  time  a  comprehensive  compari¬ 
son  between  the  appropriations  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  in  magazines  and  in 
newspapers. 

The  report,  which  was  made  public 
Aug.  3,  follows : 

“The  ‘100  leading  advertisers  in  37 
national  publications.’  as  they  are  classi¬ 
fied  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
spent  $70,.594,905  in  magazine  advertising 
in  1928. 

“A  study  of  these  100  advertisers 
shows  that  89  of  them  spent  $78,589,000 
in  newspapers  in  the  same  year. 

“There  are  no  figures  indicating  news¬ 
paper  expenditures  in  the  case  of  the  11 
remaining  advertisers. 

“It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  the 
expenditures  of  these  ‘100  leading  maga¬ 
zine  advertisers’  make  up  slightly  more 
than  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  magazine 
expenditure  of  all  advertisers.  On  the 
other  hand  the  newspaper  expenditure  of 
89  advertisers,  although  totaling  more 
than  $78,000,000,  only  equals  34.2  per 
cent,  of  the  expenditure  in  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  19^. 

“For  the  first  time  the  Bureau  has 
been  able  to  make  an  approximately 
complete  check-up  on  the  expenditures 
of  the  list  that  is  commonly  accepted 
as  the  100  leading  national  advertisers. 
The  phrase  ‘commonly  accepted’  is  used 
in  this  connection  because  after  all  the 
list,  while  a  complete  and  accurate  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  magazine  advertisers,  is 
not  a  complete  list  of  leading  national 
advertisers.  For  instance,  the  American 
Tobacco  Companv  does  not  appear  in 
the  list  at  all  and  yet  it  spent  $4,.500,000 
in  newspaper  advertising  in  1928,  a  figure 
very  much  in  excess  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  first  advertiser  in  the  magazine 
list.  The  same  is  true  of  other  leading 
cigarette  advertisers. 

“It  may  also  be  pointed  out  in  this 
connection  that  the  Curtis  list  gives  an 
expenditure  of  only  $.391,5.50  for  the 
R._  J.  Reynolds  Co.  Inquiry  showed  that 
this  fiCTire  did  not  include  any  cigarette 
advertising,  but  was  solely  an  expendi¬ 
ture  on  Prince  Albert  Tobacco.  In  this 
case  the  Bureau  has  substituted  maga¬ 
zine  figures  of  the  Crowell  Publishing 
Company  which  has  credited  R.  T.  Rey¬ 
nolds  with  an  expenditure  of  $1,037..525. 
This  includes  Camels  and  all  other 
brands  of  that  companv. 

‘Tn  its  own  compilation  of  estimates 
of  newspaper  expenditures  the  Bureau 
has  Iwn  careful  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  its  figures  did  not  make  a  complete 
.  list  of  the  leading  newspaper  advertisers. 
Many  of  the  firms  listed  were  entitled 
to  he  called  ‘leaders,’  hut  the  Bureau’s 
estimates,  large  as  they  are,  were  not 
complete.  They  made  no  pretense  of 
being  so.  Some  of  the  advertisers  not 
estimated  may  well  have  been  among 
the  leaders. 

“The  present  comparison  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  be  made  possible  bv  taking 
the  magazine  figures  and  checking  them 
with  the  newspaper  estimates. 

“Running  down  the  list  it  is  noted  that 
the  Proctor  &  Gamble  (^mpanv  was  the 
leading  magazine  advertiser  with  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $.3  317.172.  The  same  com¬ 
panv  spent  $900,000  in  newspapers. 

“Further  down  it  is  noted  that  the 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Companv.  which 
spent  $1,461,375  in  magazines,  also  spent 
$2..500.000  in  newspapers. 

“Tn  the  motor  field  the  diflFerences 
w'ere  even  more  marked.  Chevrolet 
Motor  Company,  which  spent  $1,107,800 
in  magazines,  spent  $4..500,000  in  news¬ 
papers.  Dodge  Bros.  Corp.,  wdth 
$1,031,041  expenditure  in  magazines, 
spent  $2,500,000  in  newspapers.  The 


Campbell  Soup  Co _  40,000 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co..  700,000 
General  Electric  Co...  1.250,000* 

I..ambert  Pharmacal  Co.  2,500,000 

Colgate  &•  Co .  1,500, OOOt 

The  Fleischmann  Co..  1,000,000 
Congoleum-Naim,  Inc.  200,000 
Chevrolet  Motor  Co...  4,500,000* 

Armstrong  Cork  Co..  350,000 

Ford  Motor  Co .  2,630,000 

Dodge  Bros.  Corp....  2,500,000* 
Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Co.  10,000 
I.ehn  &  rink,  Inc....  365,000 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  3,500,000* 
\’ictor  Talking  Machine 

Co .  500,000 

Swift  &  Co .  250,000 

Wesson  Oil  &  Snow¬ 
drift  Co.,  Inc .  400,000 

The  Palmolive-Peet  Co.  - $ 

Bristol-Myers  Co .  25,000 

Chrysler  Sales  Corp . .  4,000.000* 

The  .^ndrew  Jergens 

Co .  65,000 

t’nion  Carbide  &  Car¬ 
bon  Corp .  540,000 

The  Pepsodent  Co....  750,000 

Vacuum  Oil  Co....  450,000 

H  J.  Heins  Co .  1,000,000 

Frigidaire  Corp .  1,750,000 

Willys-Overland.  Inc. .  2,500,000 

The  Goodyear  Tire  & 

Rubber  Co.,  Inc _  500,000 

The  Cudahy  Packing 

Co .  450.000 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  1,000.000 
Pends  Extract  Co....  245,000 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons.  900,000 

California  Packing 

Corp  .  None 

Buick  Motor  Co .  3,000,000* 

The  Texas  Co .  425.000 

International  Silver  Co.  125,000 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  750,000 

E.  I.  DuPont  De- 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.  190,000 

Radio  Corp.  of  America  1,200.000 

Pels  &  Co .  25,000 

Oakland  Motor  Car 

Co .  3.750,000* 

The  Simmons  Co _ _  ,575,000 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corp.  3,000  000* 
Cream  of  Wheat  Co..  25,000 
Maxwell  House  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Inc .  1 

Kotex  Co .  750,000 

Johns-Manville  Corn. . .  None 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich 

Rubber  Co  .  600.000* 

The  Bon  ,\mi  Co .  110,000 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co...  1.000,000 

I.ever  Bros.  Co .  3.750,000 

Kellogg  Co .  2,000.000 

American  Telephone  & 

Telegraph  Co .  10,000 

I.aiindryowners  National 

.Xssociation  .  None 

Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  .  120,000 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.  .  1,000,000 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son..  150,000 

General  Motors  Corp..  2,000.000 

Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Co.  80,000 

California  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Exchange  .  130,000 

Eastman  Kodak  Co _  290.000 

Valentine  &  Co .  None 

Evaporated  Milk  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  None 

Cannon  Mills.  Inc .  None 

Fisher  Body  Corp .  800.000 

The  Coca  Cola  Co .  35,000 

The  Sherwin-Williams 

Co.  .  30.000 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co., 

Ltd .  None 

The  Wander  Co .  240,000 

United  States  Rubber 

Co .  785,000 

Sun-Maid  Raisin  Grow¬ 
ers  of  California....  12,000 

The  Hoover  Co .  30.000 

Oneida  Community,L4d.  None 

Atwater  Kent  Mfg.  Co.  1,500,000 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corp. . .  None 


3,001,167 

2,212,189 

1,588,467 

1,552,074 

1,461,375 

1,404,366 

1,180,830 

1.149.112 

1,107,800 

1.088.672 

1,054,856 

1,031,041 

1,012,277 

1,004.382 

970,150 


Stephen  F.  Whitman  & 

Son^  Inc .  None  392,280 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 

Co .  1,500,000  1,037,525 

The  Nash  Motors  Co..  3,500,000*  385,853 

International  Harvester 

Co.  of  America,  Inc.  250,000  381,601 

The  Timken  Roller 

Bearing  .  12,000  378,700 

TTie  Mennen  Co .  10,000  378,473 

The  Borden  Co .  245,000  376,525 

The  Royal  Baking 

Powder  Co .  10,000  376,402 

W.  A.  Sheafler  Pen 

Co .  200,000  373,642 

Marmon  Motor  Car  Co.  800,000  362,200 

The  Parker  Pen  Co...  295,000  359,221 

The  R.  L.  Watkins  Co.  175,000  358,868 

Kroehler  Mfg.  Co .  None  357,805 

Johnson  &  Johnson _ _  250,000  351,570 

Reid,  Murdock  &  Co. . .  50,000  350,500 

The  Selby  Shoe  Co....  75,000  350,017 

Western  Dock  Co .  125,000  347,232 

Elgin  National  Watch 

Co .  25,000  343,088 

Corn  Products  Refining 

Co .  225,000  341, >o2 

Pinaud,  Inc .  115,000  327,928 

Tlie  General  Tire  & 

Rubber  Co .  1,000,000*  321,150 

Olds  Motor  Works...  1,200,000  319,400 

Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Co.  ...y .  20,000  317,073 

Total  . $78,589,000  $70,594,905 

*  Includes  Dealer  Cooperative  Advertising, 
t  Colgate- Palmolive-Peet  expenditure, 
j  See  Colgate  &  Co. 

{  Included  in  the  Postum  Company  figure. 
“These  comparative  figures  make  a 
most  interesting  study.  Each  year  the 
list  of  100  leading  magazine  advertisers 
is  given  wide  publicity.  Heretofore  no 
one  has  checked  up  to  see  whether  these 
advertisers  depended  solely  on  magazines 
or  whether  they  also  used  other  mediums.” 


MILLIS  PROMOTES  DAILY 
ADVERTISING  CONTEST 

Member*  of  Laundryowner*  National 
Association  to  be  Given  Prizes  for 

Best  Copy  —  Millis  State* 
Views  on  Newspapers 

Fred  Millis,  president  of  the  Millis 
Advertising  Company,  Indianapolis,  is 
promoting  a  contest  among  members  of 
the  Laundryowners  National  Association 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  placed  by  individual  members 
of  the  association.  The  judges  will  be 
Minneapolis  newspaper  advertising  men. 
The  Laundry  Owners  Association  will 
meet  in  that  city  Oct.  14  to  21. 

“This  is  one  of  the  many  methods,” 
Mr.  Millis  said,  “which  the  Millis  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  is  taking  to  stimulate 
the  interest  in  newspaper  advertising  on 
the  part  of  subscribers  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  which  it  counsels.  We 
believe  that  this  contest  will  prove  of 
greatest  value  by  increasing  the  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  newspaper  advertising  by 
all  the  subscribers  to  the  program,  every 
day  of  the  year.  And  that  will  mean 
better,  more  productive  advertising — 
which  of  course  will  lead  to  more  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“In  addition  to  such  promotion  efforts 
in  the  interest  of  newspaper  advertising, 
free  mats  of  newspaper  advertisements 
are  provided  for  the  use  of  subscribers; 
frequent  articles  on  the  value  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  appear  in  the  official 
publication  of  the  program ;  special  sec¬ 
tions  for  newspaper  promotion  use  are 
being  sent  to  advertising  managers  of 
the  dailies,  to  enable  them  to  secure 
more  space  from  their  local  advertisers; 
every  possible  method  to  promote  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  the  advertising 
plans  of  the  local  firms  is  being  used, 
not  only  on  this  program,  but  in  the 
case  of  practically  every  program  we  are 
handling.” 

SMITH  HAS  NEW  NOVEL 

Henry  Justin  Smith,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  is  the 
author  of  a  new  novel,  “Poor  Devil” 
just'  published  by  Covici  Friede.  Mr. 
Smith  is  the  author  of  “Deadlines.” 

ENTERTAINS  CORRESPONDENTS 

The  Salem  (Ore.)  Morning  Statesman 
entertained  its  correspondents  to  the 
number  of  about  50  recently.  Sheldon 
Sacicett,  managing  editor,  presided. 


SPACE  GRABBERS  BUSY 
IN  NEW  YORK  AREA 

Bulletin  of  Publishers’  Free  Publicity 
Committee  Lists  Activities  of  East¬ 
man  Kodak,  Barbizon-PIaza  Con¬ 
certs,  Metropolitan  Life,  Etc. 

Only  one  New  York  newspaper  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany  whose  amateur  photo  contest  was 
concluded  last  week,  the  free  publicity 
committee  of  the  Publishers  Association 
of  New  York  reported  in  its  .Aug.  5 
bulletin.  This  paper,  the  report  stated, 
devoted  a  whole  page  in  its  rotogravurt 
section  using  11  photographs  with  tht 
following  caption:  “The  best  of  mort 
than  750,000  photographs  by  amateurs, 
the  pictures  which  received  the  first 
prizes  in  the  contest  sponsored  by  tht 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.” 

Other  reports  by  the  free  publicity 
committee  follow: 

“Another  morning  newspaper  of  Aug. 

1  in  its  story  of  Edison’s  reception  to 
the  49  brightest  boys  in  the  United  States 
announced :  ‘Each  Boy  Also  Got  One 
of  the  New  $400  Combined  Radio  and 
Phonograph  Sets  Which  Are  Just  Being 
Put  on  the  Market. 

“Still  another  morning  paper  on  the 
same  date  gave  free  publicity  to  the  Car¬ 
rier  Engineering  Corporation  which  in¬ 
stalled  the  new  refrigeration  plant  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  Washington. 

“William  H.  Silk,  president  of  the 
Barbizon-PIaza  Art-Music  Re.sidence 
Center,  who  is  building  a  40-story  $12, 
000,000  structure  to  be  devoted  to  a 
combination  of  the  arts,  has  announced 
his  intention  of  conducting  a  national 
voting  contest  to  select  the  20  great^ 
living  American  musicians.  Memorijd 
tablets  of  the  winners  will  he  placed  in 
the  concert  hall  of  the  new  building.  It 
is  understood  that  several  editors  of  im 
portant  newspapers  will  be  asked  to 
serve  as  judges  and  to  contribute  free 
publicity  to  the  Barbizon  concern. 

“The  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company  is  gath¬ 
ering  data  on  almost  every  interesting 
subject  known  but  all  leading  up  to  the 
advantages  of  their  group  insurance  pro¬ 
gram. 

“The  Linen  Damask  Guild  of  270 
Madison  Avenue,  free  publicity  agents 
for  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Linen  Indus¬ 
try.  is  planning  to  entertain  a  delegation 
of  20  leaders  in  the  linen  trade  from  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  Early  in  October 
next  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  fed¬ 
eral  and  municipal  heads  in  New  York 
and  other  large  cities  give  official  recep¬ 
tions  to  the  delegation  and  force  the 
newspapers  to  give  free  publicity  to  the 
foreign  linen  products. 

“An  elaborate  free  advertising  drive 
has  been  inaugurated  by  what  is  called 
“Save  the  Surface  Campaign”  with  head 
quarters  at  18  East  41st  Street,  New 
York.  Elaborate  and  artistic  drawings 
in  mat  form  with  a  series  of  articles  on 
beautifying  and  preserving  the  home,  are 
being  .sent  to  editors  of  domestic  pages. 
The  paint,  varnish  and  allied  industries 
are  behind  this  campaign.  No  firm,  nor 
specific  product  is  mentioned  however  in 
the  copy. 

“The  Sealed  Containers  Corporation 
will  ask  newspapers  to  give  free  pub¬ 
licity  to  Sheffield  Farms  and  other  milk 
distributors  because  the  latter  are  about 
to  discard  glass  bottles  and  .substitute 
waxed  fibre  containers.  ‘Customers  will 
find  the  elimination  of  the  ca.sh  deposit 
on  glass  bottles  a  convenience,’  one  an 
nouncement  declares. 

“Edward  Sharpe,  who  has  done  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Southern  Pacific  for 
several  years,  is  on  his  way  to  New  York 
to  become  director  of  public  relations  for 
the  aviation  corporation  which  has  a 
controlling  interest  in  Universal,  Texas 
Southern,  Interstate  and  Colonial  Air 
Transport  Companies.  Free  publicity 
matter  may  be  expected  from  Mr. 
Sharpe.” 

JOSEPH  MURPHY  SAILS 

Joseph  Murphy,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  sailed  for  Europe  aboard  the 
Berengaria,  Aug.  2. 
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SELUNG  SECURITIES  BY  RETAIL  METHODS 


Investment  Bankers  Using  National  Newspaper  Advertising  as  Public’s  Investment  Urge  Opens  New 
Markets — “Dry-as-Dust”  Copy  Cast  in  Discard — Camp  aigns  Preceded  by  Extensive  Research 


The  nation-wide  interest  in  Wall 
Street,  growing  with  amazing  speed 
during  the  past  few  years  until  every¬ 
one,  from  the  corner  drug  store  clerk 
to  the  steel  worker  atop  a  skyscraper. 


Russell  Law 


activities  has  been  extended  with  the 
flood  of  new  financing. 

“The  investment  backing  business  to¬ 
day  is  seeking  retail  outlets  the  same  as 
other  commercial  business.  It  seems  to 
me  that  with  the  tremendous  expansion 
in  business,  a  great  many  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  which  formerly  were  financed 
through  banks  by  means  of  commercial 
paper  and  temporary  arrangements  are 
meeting  the  requirements  for  new  capital 
by  offering  their  stocks  to  the  general 
public  through  investment  bankers.  This 
has  in  turn  resulted  in  increased  business 
and  expansion  in  investment  banking.” 

The  investment  people  in  turning  more 
extensively  to  advertising  to  inform  the 
public  oi  their  stock  offerings  have 
thrown  the  great  preponderance  of  their 
copy  into  the  daily  newspapers,  Mr.  Law 
pointed  out. 

“The  treatment  of  financial  news  by 
the  newspapers  has  been  largely  influ¬ 
ential  in  turning  the  attention  of  invest¬ 
ment  people  to  them  as  a  medium  for 
their  advertising,”  he  said.  “The  pro¬ 
gressive  measures  taken  by  the  news¬ 
papers  in  publishing,  at  great  expense  to 
themselves  all  the  important  financial 
news  and  market  quotations  has  gore 
hand-in-hand  with  the  growth  of  the  in¬ 
vestor  class  and  has  in  turn  stimulated 
the  adoption  of  modern  retail  selling 
methods  among  the  financial  houses. 
The  cooperation  extended  by  the  news¬ 
papers  is  reflected  in  increased  linage. 


“One  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects  of 
this  condition  is  that  the  growth  of  lin¬ 
age  is  brought  about  not  by  business 
which  is  only  the  light  froth  of  specu¬ 
lation  but  is  the  result  of  solid,  sub¬ 
stantial  commercial  activity.  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  reflection  of  this  condition.” 

Financial  houses  are  now  carrying  on 
nation-wide  campaigns  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  markets  are  selected  for 
this  copy  much  the  same  as  they  are 
chosen  for  a  household  product  or  any 
other  nationally  advertised  product  using 
newspaper  space,  Mr.  Law  declared. 

“Securities  are  advertised  most  gen¬ 
erally  in  cities  where  the  banking  firm 
has  branch  offices.”  Mr.  Law  stated,  “but 
extensive  advertising  is  done  in  other 
cities  also  for  the  benefit  of  dealers  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  underwriting  syndicates.” 

Another  indication  of  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  investment  advertising  and 
the  realization  of  the  security  houses  that 
advertising  is  necessary  to  their  business, 
and  that  modern  advertising  methods  de¬ 
mand  attractiveness  in  layout,  Mr.  Law 
said,  is  the  trend  of  financial  copy  from 
old  dry-as-dust  forms  to  an  up-to-date 
presentation  of  sales  messages  in  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  clear,  attractive  type  faces  and 
neatly-planned  layouts. 

“Copy  styles  have  been  changing  for  a 
long  time,”  he  declared,  “but  during  the 
past  10  years  especially  there  has  been  a 
more  distinct  transition  to  methods  with 
a  more  general  appeal  to  the  public." 


has  become  a  potential  investor  in  some 
form  of  stock,  has  changed  financial  ad¬ 
vertising,  a  once  purely  local  form  of 
copy,  into  a  national  entity,  has  brought 
new  linage  to  hundreds  of  American 
newspapers  and  caused  financial  totals  to 
soar  to  unexpected  levels  in  many  others. 
Russell  Law,  vice-president  of  Rudolph 
Guenther-Russell  Law,  Inc.,  financial 
advertising  agency,  expressed  this  opin¬ 
ion  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s  representa¬ 
tive  this  week  and  furnished  figures  to 
show  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  copy  placed  by  his  com¬ 
pany  as  an  indication  of  the  upward 
trend  of  this  classification. 

Not  only  has  the  volume  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising  increased,  Mr.  Law  said,  but 
the  methods  of  placing  it  and  preparing 
layouts  and  copy  with,  in  many  cases, 
the  use  of  special  art  work  have  taken 
on  a  modern  aspect.  Advertising  of  the 
institutional  and  good-will  type,  designed 
to  create  public  confidence  in  concerns 
seeking  public  financing,  has  made  great 
steps  forward  in  the  scientific  practice 
of  advertising,  the  financial  specialist  de¬ 
clared. 

The  figures  presented  by  Mr.  Law 
show  an  average  annual  gain  in  financial 
advertising  business,  as  it  affects  his 
company,  of  26  per  cent  over  a  period  of 
four  years.  The  gain  during  1926  over 
1925  was  12  per  cent ;  for  1927  over 
1926,  28  per  cent ;  for  1928  over  1927,  24 
per  cent ;  and  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  over  the  corresponding  period 
of^  1928,  40  per  cent. 

“The  remarkable  thing  about  this 
growth  is  that  the  rate  of  increase  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase  it.self,”  Mr.  Law  com¬ 
mented. 

Expansion  of  the  investment  banking 
business  until  it  greatly  resembles  the 
set-up  of  most  standard  forms  of  retail 
merchandising  is  one  of  the  factors  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  shift  of  financial  copy 
from  a  localized  system  concentrated  in 
a  few  large  cities  to  the  more  extensive 
categorv  of  national  campaigns,  is  Mr. 
Law’s  belief. 

“Ten  years  ago  investment  banking 
houses  maintaining  more  than  a  sinele 
office  were  very  few,”  he  declared  “Only 
the  large  concerns  had  branch  offices. 

“Expansion  in  financing  in  the  United 
States  has  become  so  large,  however, 
that  today  the  number  of  houses  whose 
transactions  reach  impressive  totals  is 
no  longer  small,  and  the  field  of  their 


TRUST  COMPANY  AD  MANAGERS  UPHOLD 
BIG  NEWSPAPER  EXPENDITURES 


Survey  Among  Members  of  American  Bankers  Association, 
Although  Failing  to  Find  “Traceable”  Results,  Shows 
Officers  Satisfied  With  Ad  Drives 


A  S  a  result  of  a  survey  made  among 
a  number  of  banking  institutions  to 
ascertain  the  efficacy  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  trust  company  division  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  in  its 
August  bulletin  concludes  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  large  expenditures  in  newspapers  by 
trust  companies  seem  to  be  justified. 
“All  (advertising  officers  of  trust  com¬ 
panies)  seem  convinced  that  newspaper 
space  is  a  sound  investment  and  does 
bring  returns,”  the  bulletin  states. 

The  company  executives  were  asked 
what  “traceable”  results  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  newspaper  copy.  Although 
their  answers  differed,  the  majority  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  “traceable”  results  were 
few,  but  that  the  intangible  results — 
especially  in  breaking  down  sales  resist¬ 
ance — were  proven. 

“One  large  company,”  the  bulletin  says, 
“has  been  making  an  analysis  of  the 
traceable  results  its  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  has  produced.  In  18  months’  time  it 
spent  $6.5,000  in  newspaper  trust  adver¬ 
tising  and  used  keyed  copy  to  ask  for  a 
booklet.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
requests  were  received,  11.5  of  them  being 
discarded  and  the  remaining  244  were 
assigned  to  solicitors.  Out  of  the  244, 
165  or  65%  were  reported  as  no  good. 
Of  the  remaining  84.  business  was  closed 
with  nine.  29  were  reported  as  live  pros¬ 
pects  and  46  were  unreported  on.  The 
business  secured  was  approximately  $4.- 
000.000  and  the  live  prospects  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  $6,000,000. 

“The  advertising  director  of  this  com¬ 
pany  states  that  he  is  not  sure  whether 
they  are  getting  as  many  returns  as  they 
should.  He  adds,  however,  that  ‘The 
principal  advantage  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  that  it  keeps  the  name  of  the 
bank  before  the  public.  A  great  many 
trusts  and  wills  may  eventuate  from  this 
which  cannot  be  traced.  I  am  certain 
that  the  public  is  becoming  trust  minded 
and  conclude  jt  mu.st  be  largely  from 
general  advertising.’ 

“‘Don’t  use  newspaper  space  if  it  is 


to  be  put  on  trial  for  traceable  results, 
is  the  frank  advice  of  the  advertising 
manager  of  a  midwest  institution.  ‘How 
can  you  trace  results  to  one  medium  if 
you  are  using  many  mediums,’  he  asks. 
‘By  offering  a  booklet?  That  is  the  ac¬ 
cepted  theory,  but  can’t  the  request  for  a 
booklet  be  traced  partly  to  the  reputation 
of  the  bank,  which  has  been  built  up  over 
a  long  period  of  time?  If  you  can’t  be¬ 
lieve  keyed  copy,  what  chance  have  you 
to  trace  anything  to  advertising  that  is 
not  keyed? 

“  ‘We  expect  newspaper  advertising, 
(1)  to  keep  our  name  before  our  pros¬ 
pects  who  would  never  be  reached  by 
mail  or  personal  solicitation;  (2)  to  pave 
the  way  for  our  solicitors,  so  the  pros¬ 
pect  will  be  partly  sold  when  first  called 
on,  and  (3)  not  to  bring  in  traceable 
returns. 

“‘If  we  ran  an  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper  and  a  man  came  in  with  the 
paper  in  his  hand,  and  made  his  will, 
saying  the  advertisement  had  told  him. 
we  would  not  believe  him.  We  would 
know  that  he  had  been  influenced  over 
a  long  period,  possibly  by  all  of  our 
advertising  and  possibly  by  other  things, 
and  that  the  final  advertisement  had  only 
provided  the  final  push.’ 

“.An  eastern  institution  has  used  keyed 
coupons  and  is  well-pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained.  It  received  several  hun¬ 
dred  coupons  from  advertising  the  book¬ 
let.  ‘100  Questions  and  Answers  .About 
Life  Insurance  Trusts.’  In  addition, 
prospects  have  on  occasions  clipped  ads 
and  brought  them  in  to  discuss  wills  and 
trusts.  ‘In  our  judgment,’  says  the  man¬ 
ager  of  their  advertising,  ‘newspaper  ads 
are  read  and  they  should  constitute  the 
backbone  of  every  campaign.  We  are 
thoroughly  sold  on  the  personal  solicita¬ 
tion  of  trust  business,  and  are  of  the 
opinion  that  consistent  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  makes  the  job  of  selling  a  prospect 
easier  than  if  he  were  approached  cold, 
without  pre-knowledge  of  our  activity  in 
trust  and  life-insurance  business.” 


Art  work  has  come  to  be  used  quite 
extensively  by  banking  and  investment 
houses,  according  to  Mr.  Law.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  large 
financial  institutions  which  undertake 
wide-spread  advertising  campaigns  of 
an  institutional  or  good-will  nature,  he 
said,  and  showed  this  reporter  a  wash 
drawing  prepared  for  just  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  The  most  re¬ 
cent  development  in  art  for  newspaper 
use  was  brought  into  play  to  aid  in  per¬ 
fect  reproduction  of  the  drawing  in 
dailies  throughout  the  country.  The 
campaign,  which  was  to  run  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  would  carry  the 
same  art  treatment  in  both  when  it  is 
launched,  Mr.  Law  declared. 

“The  fact  that  investment  bankers  are 
laying  out  such  large  amounts  of  money 
in  art  work — as  much  or  more  than  they 
previously  spent  on  space — shows  vividly 
how  important  advertising  has  become  in 
their  minds,”  Mr.  Law  commented. 

Not  only  has  financial  copy  been 
rejuvenated  and  toned  up,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  declared,  but  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  selecting  media  and  markets 
has  taken  on  a  scientific  aspect.  Cam¬ 
paigns  are  planned  far  ahead,  markets 
are  studied  systematically  and  extensive 
research  work  is  carried  on.  Haphazard 
placing  of  copy  has  been  entirely  done 
away  with,  said  Mr.  Law. 

“Financial  advertising  today  is  ex¬ 
tremely  technical  work,”  he  observed. 
This  is  largely  because  of  the  close  as¬ 
sociation  of  investment  bankers  with  the 
financial  problems  of  huge  industrial  or¬ 
ganizations.  Investment  banking  today 
is  interwoven  with  industry  to  such  an 
extent  that  all  forms  of  economic  prob¬ 
lems  become  the  bankers’  problems  and 
in  undertaking  to  serve  industry  in  its 
financial  needs  everything  the  investment 
bankers  does  in  the  way  of  advertising 
and  publicity  naturally  reflects  that  re¬ 
lationship. 

Agencies  specializing  in  financial  ac¬ 
counts  now  employ  staffs  of  research 
men  similar  to  those  working  in  general 
agencies  with  the  difference,  Mr.  Law 
pointed  out,  that  they  must  have  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  economic  affairs  in 
view  of  the  highly  specialized  quality  of 
the  work  they  do.  His  own  company, 
Mr.  Law  said,  has  recently  enlarged  its 
research  staff,  a  move  made  necessary 
by  the  increasingly  great  amount  of  mar¬ 
ket  and  economic  investigation  demanded 
by  growing  accounts  and  new  adver¬ 
tisers. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  trend  of  public 
interest  to  Wall  Street  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  market  is  the  firmly  intrenched  sys¬ 
tem  of  censorship  which  has  become  an 
auxiliary  of  the  financial  advertiser  and 
the  financial  advertising  agent,  Mr.  Law 
stated. 

“Since  financial  advertising  now  makes 
its  appeal  to  the  public  more  than  ever 
before,”  the  agent  declared,  “we  have  to 
sell  the  investing  class  as  a  distinct  en¬ 
tity  the  same  as  other  classes  of  the 
public. 

“In  selling  investment  securities  to 
these  people,  the  great  majority  of  them, 
per.sons  of  limited  income  who  make 
their  investments  sometimes  with  their 
life  savings,  we  must  be  careful  that  the 
stocks  and  bonds  offered  through  the 
advertising  we  handled  are  safe  invest¬ 
ments  and  are  presented  in  good  faith. 

“Admirable  work  along  this  line  is 
done  by  the  newspapers  themselves,  but 
before  the  newspapers  ever  see  a  piece 
of  copy  it  is  first  passed  upon  by  us  as 
a  double  assurance  of  its  integrity.  Na¬ 
turally  we  protect  ourselves,  also  by  such 
a  system,  for  if  one  newspaper  found 
reason  to  reject  a  piece  of  copy  coming 
from  us  it  would  give  cause  for  doubt  on 
other  advertising. 

“Advertisers  are  investigated,  particu¬ 
larly  if  they  are  organizations  with 
which  we  are  not  familiar.  Extensive 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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WILEY,  BERLIN-BOUND,  VISITS  LONDON 


Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the  iVeio  YorAc  Times,  stopped  off  in  London 
on  his  way  to  the  1.  A.  A.  meeting  in  Berlin,  next  week.  He  is  shown  above 
with  two  members  of  the  Times’  London  staff. 


INTERNATIONAL  SEEKS 
CHANGE  OF  VENUE 

Paper  Company  Asks  for  Removal  of 
LaVarre’a  $2,S00,060  Suit  to  U.  S. 
Court — LaVarre  Brings  Counter 
Action  to  Hall’s  Complaint 


Two  of  the  parties  involved  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  tangle  of  suits  and  counter- 
suits  surrounding  the  relations  of  William 
LaVarre,  Harold  Hall  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  and  Power  Company  made 
further  moves  on  the  legal  checker  board 
this  week  when  International  filed  peti¬ 
tion  and  $500  bond  for  removal  of 
LaVarre’s  $2,500,000  suit  against  the 
company  to  the  United  States  Elastern 
South  Carolina  District  Court,  and 
LaVarre  obtained  an  order  returnable 
August  22nd  directing  Hall  to  show 
cause  why  the  injunction  and  receiver¬ 
ship  granted  him  in  his  private  suit 
against  his  partner  should  not  be  set 
aside. 

In  filing  petition  for  removal  Interna¬ 
tional  contended  that  I^\’arre’s  suit, 
which  alleges  conspiracy  on  its  part  is 
monetary  in  character  and  that  the  prin¬ 
cipals  are  residents  of  differerft  states. 
The  petition  and  bond,  in  substance, 
mean  removal,  although  it  is  expected  a 
hearing  will  be  held  before  a  state  judge. 

The  removal  petition  states  that  the 
petitioner  “does  not  waive  objections  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  it  being 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  removal  of  this 
case”  to  the  United  States  District  Court. 

LaVarre,  as  a  resident  of  Columbia 
lives  in  the  eastern  district.  The  court’s 
headquarters  are  in  Charleston. 

LaVarre's  suit  against  International 
charged  that  the  company  was  conspiring 
to  wrest  from  him  control  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle.  Columbia  (S.C.) 
Record,  Spartanburg  (N.C.)  Herald  and 
Spartanburg  Journal.  He  also  alleged 
that  International  had  agreed  to  advance 
him  funds  up  to  $2,500,000  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  further  newspapers  in  the  South 
and  that  the  company  had  refused  to 
advance  any  more  money  beyond  the 
$870,000  used  for  the  purchase  of  the 
present  Hall-La Varre  group.  He  claimed 
that  by  this  action  his  plans  and  ideals 
were  thwarted  and  he  was  unable  to 
close  options  on  other  newspapers,  which 
he  had  obtained  in  anticipation  of  further 
loans. 

LaVarre  also  contended  that  Hall  has 
been  acting  in  concert  with  the  paper 
and  power  firm  as  their  agent. 

The  order  against  Hall  obtained  by 
LaVarre’s  attorneys  from  Judge  Bascom 
Deaver  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Georgia  is  a  counter  action  against  the 
complaint  brought  on  June  25th  asking 
that  LaVarre  be  restrained  from  holding 
meetings  of  stockholders’  and  directors’ 
of  the  Augusta  Chronicle  and  asking  that 
a  receivership  be  appointed  for  the  assets 
of  the  partnership.  Hall  claimed  in  his 
complaint  that  LaVarre  was  trying  to 
make  a  better  deal  with  International  in 
connection  with  the  loans  obtained  from 
the  company  than  he  has  any  “right  to 
make”  and  charged  him  with  incompeent 
management  of  the  business  of  the  Hall- 
La  Varre  newspapers. 

Hall  at  first  had  claimed  he  was  a 
resident  of  Georgia,  but'  when  LaVarre’s 
attorneys  sought  to  have  the  case  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Judge 
Franklin,  who  granted  the  injunction  and 
receivership,  his  attorneys  reversed  their 
posifion  and  claimed  that  he  was  not  a 
resident  of  Georgia  but  in  fact  a  resident 
of  New  York.  The  case  was  removed  to 
the  Federal  Court,  Judge  Deaver  pre¬ 
siding. 

A  sidelight  on  the  situation  was  pre¬ 
sented  this  week  when  LaVarre  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  received  a  “curious” 
letter  from  the  sales  department  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  saying  that 
its  newsprint  contracts  with  the  Hall- 
La  Varre  papers  have  been  assigned  to 
another  concern  “as  of  the  15th  of  July.” 
^Varre  declared  it  is  his  belief  that  this 
is  an  attempt'  on  the  part  of  the  paper 
company  to  get  around  the  attachment 
proceedings  instituted  against  them  in  his 
suit. 


ATTACHMENT  OF  HALL 
ASSETS  UPHELD 


Judge  Wilson  Refuses  Motion  of  Wil¬ 
liam  LaVarre  to  Have  Broker’s  Ac¬ 
tion  Tying  Up  Partner’s  Accounts 
Dismissed  by  Court 


.A  motion  brought  by  attorneys  for 
William  LaVarre,  co-publisher  with 
Harold  Hall  of  four  Piedmont  news¬ 
papers,  to  dismiss  an  attachment  on  the 
So'uth  Carolina  holdings  of  Hall  ob¬ 
tained  by  Palmer,  Dewitt  and  Palmer, 
newspaper  brokers,  in  a  suit  against 
Hall  and  LaVarre  for  $13,175  alleged 
unpaid  commission  due  them  for  handl¬ 
ing  two  South  Carolina  newspaper  pur¬ 
chases,  was  refused  by  Judge  John  S. 
Wilson  in  chambers  at  Sumter,  S.  C., 
Aug.  6. 

Refusal  to  grant  the  motion  keeps  the 
attachment  in  effect  and  ties  up  La¬ 
Varre’s  accounts  in  three  newspapers  and 
two  banks,  as  the  original  complaint 
contended  that  Hall  was  a  partner  of 
I^Varre’s  and  that  his  money  might  be 
in  LaVarre’s  name.  Hall,  a  non-resi¬ 
dent  of  So'uth  Carolina,  was  not  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  hearing,  although  his  at¬ 
torneys  evinced  deep  interest  in  the  de¬ 
cision. 

Palmer,  DeWitt  and  Palmer,  in  their 
suit,  claim  that  $12,500 — the  entire  com¬ 
mission — is  due  them  for  their  services 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Spartanburg 
Herald  and  the  Spartanburg  Journal  and 
that  $675  remains  unpaid  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Record  purchase.  The  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  the  fourth  of  the  Hall  and 
LaVarre  papers,  is  not  involved  in  the 
suit. 

At  the  time  proceedings  were  started 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Richland  County, 
in  which  Columbia  is  located,  issued  an 
attachment  under  which  the  plaintiffs 
sought  to  attach  funds  of  Hall  in  the 


Columbia  National  Bank,  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  National  Bank  of  Spartanburg  as 
well  as  his  stock  in  the  Record  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  the  Spartanburg 
Herald-Journal  Publishing  Company. 
No  attachment  is  necessary  against  La¬ 
Varre  as  he  is  a  resident  of  South 
Carolina. 

LaVarre’s  motion  for  dismissal  of  the 
attachment  claimed  that  “the  bond  upon 
which  said  attachment  was  issued  is  in¬ 
sufficient  and  fails  to  conform  to  the 
statute  in  that  said  bond  fails  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  payment  for  costs  and  dam¬ 
ages  in  the  event  that  the  attachment  be 
set  aside  by  the  order  of  the  court  and 
provides  for  liability  on  the  part  of  said 
plaintiffs  only  in  the  event  the  plaintiffs 
fail  to  recover  and  the  said  bond  is, 
therefore,  insufficient.” 


AND  NOW  TO  GET  FAT 


Louella  Parsons  Fixes  Menu  for  Thin 
Girls  Pining  for  Real  Food 

louella  O.  Parsons,  motion  picture 
editor  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  who 
recently  heralded  the  Hollywcxxl  18-day 
diet  in  a  special  Sunday  feature,  this 
week  announced  a  menu  for  girls  who 
want  to  get  fat,  as  a  result  of  a  plea 
by  George  O.  VV’illiams,  managing  editor 
of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Timers-Union. 

The  Albany  editor  received  an  appeal 
from  a  slim  girl  while  he  was  featuring 
the  Hollywoi^  diet  in  an  18-day  series 
of  pictures  and  stories.  He  forwarded 
the  girl’s  note  to  Miss  Parsons,  so  this 
week  the  entire  Hearst  chain  is  featur¬ 
ing  the  “How  to  Get  Fat”  schedule  pre¬ 
pared  by  Miss  Parsons  with  the  aid  of 
a  Los  Angeles  medical  expert. 


SCRANTON  TIMES  OUTING 

The  annual  outing  of  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times  employes  was  held  recently  at 
Fleetville,  Pa.,  with  175  as  guests  of 
W’illiam  R.  Lynett,  assistant  publisher. 


TOLLEY  LIBEL  VERDICT 
SET  PRECEDENT 


Many  Prominent  Figure*  Had  Been 
Featured  in  Testimonials  With¬ 
out  Protest — No  Previous 
British  Libel  Cases 


By  Allan  Delafons 
London  Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher 

London,  July  31. — One  interesting 
sidelight  on  testimonial  advertising  pro¬ 
cedure  which  featured  the  case  recently 
resulting  in  an  award  to  Cyril  Tolley, 
British  amateur  golf  champion,  of  £1000 
damages  for  use  of  a  caricature  of  him 
in  an  advertisement,  has  received  com¬ 
paratively  little  notice. 

The  advertisement  took  the  form  of 
a  golfing  cartoon  and  a  limerick  verse 
associating  his  name  with  Fry’s  choco¬ 
lates.  Mr.  Tolley  contended  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  meant  that  he  had  agreed 
or  permitted  his  portrait  to  be  used  for 
advertisement  of  the  chocolates,  for 
profit,  and  had  therefore  prostituted  his 
reputation  as  an  amateur  golfer  for  CMn- 
mercial  purposes.  The  defendants  de¬ 
nied  the  innuendo  and  stated  that  the 
words  could  not  constitute  libel. 

It  was  brought  out  that  the  defend¬ 
ants’  advertising  agency  in  the  course 
of  preparing  similar  copy  featuring 
sporting  and  other  celebrities  suggested 
that  a  proof  of  each  advertisement  might 
be  sent  for  the  scr'utiny  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  concerned,  prior  to  publication. 
The  chocolate  firm  thought  this  would 
be  “rather  bad  form.”  but  later  raised 
the  question  of  possible  legal  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  caricatures.  The  agency 
replied  that  in  similar  cases  in  the  past 
no  action,  legal  or  otherwise,  or  any 
other  than  complimentary  comment,  had 
been  forthcoming.  This  did  not  mean, 
they  added,  that  an  action  for  annoy¬ 
ance  or  nuisance  might  not  lie.  Legal 
advice  was  sought  and  the  manufacturer 
ordered  the  preparation  of  the  copy 
which  had  been  approved  by  counsel.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  that  counsel  thought  might 
be  libelous  were  to  be  discarded.  The 
manufacturer  asked  the  advertising 
agency  for  a  definite  guarantee  that  he 
would  not  be  liable  for  any  action  for 
producing  the  advertisements  referring 
to  Suzanne  Lenglen  and  Cyril  Tolley. 
The  agency  replied  that  while  it  could 
not  guarantee  that  a  letter  of  protect 
would  not  arise  from  either  advertise¬ 
ment,  legal  advice  had  assured  them  that 
the  matter  would  go  no  farther. 

That  counsel  was  mistaken  in  this 
pediction  needs  no  more  evidence  than 
the  recent  trial.  It  would  seem  from 
this  case  that  a  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  caricatures  of  private 
celebrities,  if  that  is  not  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms,  and  public  celebrities,  as 
advertisements  have  recently  appeared 
featuring  cabinet  ministers  in  similar 
.style  to  the  advertisement  Tolley  com¬ 
plained  of.  without  protest  from  those 
so  featured.  Tolley  testified  in  the  case 
that  he  had  frequently  been  caricatured 
by  newspaper  cartoonists  and  did  not 
object  at  all. 


PRIZES  FOR  LETTERS 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  is 
awarding  cash  prizes  of  $100  daily  to 
readers  sending  in  the  best  letters  telling 
what  one  picture  in  a  particular  issue 
they  considered  the  most  interesting  and 
why.  A  first  prize  of  $50  is  awarded 
daily.  Second  prize  is  $25. 


BARNUM  GREETS  BYRD 

Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard,  was  to 
be  master  of  ceremonies  in  a  program  of 
entertainment  broadcast  from  Syracuse 
to  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd  and  his 
party  at  the  South  Pole,  August  10, 
through  the  General  Electric  Company’s 
short  wave  radio  station  at  Schenectady. 


STARTS  HOUSE  ORGAN 

A  new  mimeographed  house  organ  was 
recently  started  by  the  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  publishers  of  fashion  and  mer¬ 
chandising  newspapers.  It  is  called  Fair- 
child  Service  Bulletin. 


[ 

COAST  PAPER  HOST  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

“  ■  «  •  H .  ' 

All  rural  correspondents  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman  were  called  in  to  the 
home  office  for  a  day  of  fun,  which  also  afforded  the  editors  an  opportunity 
to  get  better  acquainted  with  their  news  sources  and  the  news  sources  a 
chance  to  learn  first  hand  what  the  boss  likes  in  his  rural  copy. 
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u.  S.  EDITORS*  TOUR  OF  ORIENT  CALLED 
A  **SOClAL-ENDURANCE**  CONTEST 

Carnegie  Endowment  Trip  Called  “Series  of  Set-Ups  and 
Hand-Outs”  by  One  Member — Real  Purpose  Obscured  by 
Sightseeing,  “Tourist  Fashion,”  and  Cocktail  Parties 

By  LINDSAY  HOBEN 

Staff  Correapondent,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  North  American  Newapaper  Alliance 


PEKING,  China,  July  11,  1929.— 
“Nothing  but  a  blankety-blank  social- 
endurance  contest." 

Thus  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  tour  of  the  Orient 
by  twelve  representative  American  jour¬ 
nalists  was  characterized  by  several  of 
the  m-mbers  of  the  party  during  their 
stay  in  this  city.  The  purpose  of  the 
trip,  as  stated  by  George  A.  Finch,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Endowment  with  the 
newspapermen,  is  to  promote  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  thus  improve 
relationships  by  making  it  possible  for 
journalists  to  make  first-hand  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  countries  visited. 

Actually,  the  program  in  city  after 
city  has  consisted  of  one  mad  round  of 
breakfasts,  tourist-type  sightseeing 
parties,  luncheons,  teas,  cocktail  parties, 
dinners,  theatres,  and  visits  to  night 
clubs.  Something  was  set  down  against 
every  hour  of  every  day,  8  a.  m.  to  mid¬ 
night.  The  members  of  the  party,  being 
guests,  have  not  felt  free  to  criticise  or 
remonstrate.  But  it  has  been  more  than 
obvious  to  their  friends  that,  at  any 
time,  the  thing  supremely  desired  by 
them  has  been  either  a  chance  for  a 
little  rest  or  the  opportunity  to  get  off 
to  themselves  and  to  see  something  of 
a  country  apart  from  motor  cars  and 
quasi-diplomatic  entertainment. 

One  could  wish  that  someone  would 
sufficiently  impress  the  fact  upon  the 
Endowment  that  “meeting”  prominent 
persons  in  a  social  function  does  not 
constitute  acquaintanceship,  and  that  in¬ 
ternational  misunderstanding  is  often  in¬ 
creased  rather  than  diminished  by  the 
writings  of  individuals  who  make  “fly¬ 
ing  trips”  through  foreign  countries. 

Let'  us  examine  the  program  in  Peking, 
for  example.  Conversations  with  all  the 
menibers  of  the  party  revealed  that  the 
Peking  schedule  was  typical  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  Tokio,  Mukden,  Harbin,  and 
other  cities.  With  the  exception  of  an 
hour’s  interview  with  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  who  was  visiting  in  the  North, 
the  program  consisted  entirely  of  events 
of  a  social  and  sight-seeing  character. 

Their  week  opened  with  a  luncheon  in 
their  honor  by  the  American  Association. 
Several  of  the  visitors  spoke  briefly  and 
wittily.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  heard 
little  or  nothing  beyond  conventional 
pleasantries  from  their  hosts  because 
Chinese  customs  imperatively  require 
that  guests  of  honor  must  all  be  con¬ 
centrated  as  near  the  head  of  the  table 
as  possible.  So  the  would-be  learners  all 
sat  together. 

The  rest  of  their  first  day  was  used 
up  in  hurried  trips  to  educational  institu¬ 
tions  under  American  auspices  and  in  a 
huge  dinner  party  given  by  a  resident 
American  correspondent,  where  the 
other  guests  were  almost  all  fellow- 
Americans  and  a  Chinese  Punch  and 
Judy  show  occupied  the  entire  evening. 
All  of  which  is  delightful  and  proper, 
if  a  recreational  break  from  strenuous 
days  of  studying  the  pertinent,  most'  im- 
iwrtant  facts  of  a  city’s  and  country’s 
life.  But  the  days  that  followed  were  a 
lot'  of  the  same. 

Every  organization  and  personage  that 
could  get  an  acceptance  of  an  invitation 
tried  to  entertain  the  party.  Not  infre¬ 
quently,  as  in  the  case  of  General  Shang 
Chen,  Governor  of  Hopei  province,  the 
principal  who  issued  the  invitation  was 
not  even  present.  The  menibers  lunched 
or  dined  with  some  young  “English 
secretary”  acting  as  host.  One  is  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  often  many  of  the 
visitors  were  “indisposed.”  A  trip  to 
the  Great  Wall  was  arranged.  Two  of 
the  delegation  made  the  trip  with  four¬ 
teen  Chinese  hosts. 

If  any  member  wanted  to  see  anything 


of  an  unfavorable  character  or  even  in 
a  neutral  light,  it  was  necessary  to  “jump 
the  fence”  and  wander  from  the  fold  for 
a  time.  This  was  quite  difficult  because 
of  the  demands  of  courtesy.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Chinese  foreign  office 
arranged  the  itinerary  and  schedule  of 
social  events  in  China  and  went  every¬ 
where  with  the  visitors.  The  party  trav¬ 
eled  in  special  railway  equipment ;  it 
would  have  been  a  real  education  if,  for 
a  few  days,  they  had  been  forced  to  fend 
for  themselves  in  the  present  state  of 
Chinese  railroads.  A  Japanese  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  South  Manchurian  rail¬ 
way  stuck  closely  with  the  party  right 
straight  through  their  weeks  in  China! 

It  seems  fair  to  state  that,  in  general, 
anything  of  permanent'  significance  and 
high  importance  which  these  journalists 
learned,  they  acquired  in  spite  of  the 
facilities  provided  and  not  because  of 
them.  In  every  city  were  individuals 
with  long  experience  and  authoritative 
information,  but  only  unhurried  inter¬ 
views  by  unwearied  interviewers  could 
open  up  the  rich  possibilities  of  these 
personalities  for  accomplishing  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  trip.  Similarly,  condi- 
ffons  and  situations  pregnant  with  mean¬ 
ing  could  only  be  grasped  by  escaping 
from  stop-watch  conducted  tours.  One 
visitor  described  the  visit  as  a  series  of 
“set-ups  and  hand-outs.” 

When  the  correspondents  did  get  hold 
of  something  good,  could  they  write  it 
while  the  impression  was  fresh?  It  was 
a  real  fight  even  to  get  time  to  make 
adequate  notes!  One  member  remarked 
that  he  had  given  up  the  attempt  to 
write  on  the  trip  and  was  simply  col¬ 
lecting  all  the  material  given  him  by  in¬ 
stitutions  and  individuals,  which  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  digest  on  the  steamer  returning 
to  America.  Then  he  would  write. 

Members  of  the  party  who  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  May  10  and  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  for  home  Aug.  1  were  as 
follows;  Francis  W.  Clarke  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Paul  Wright  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Judd  Mortimer 
I>ewis  of  the  Houston  Post-Dispatch, 
I'red  Hogue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Harry  B.  Wakefield  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  Wilbur  Forrest  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Herbert  L. 
Matthews  of  the  New  York  Times, 
George  S.  Johns  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 


^HE  El  Paso  Post  has  announced 
plans  for  a  new  three-story  fireproof 
building,  as  a  site  for  which  the  old 
Pierson  Hotel  property  at  Mills  and 
Kansas  streets  has  been  purchased  for 
$47,500. 

The  building  which  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  November,  will  be  a  con¬ 
crete  structure  of  Spanish  architecture 
with  terra  cotta  trimmings.  Presses  will 
be  placed  in  the  basement.  Advertising 


1889  AD  RIDICULED  IN  HOUSE 
ORGAN  BRINGS  CUSTOMER 
N  OPTICIAN’S  advertisement 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  1889,  recently  reprinted 
in  the  Blue  Pencil,  house  organ  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Advertising  Club, 
as  an  example  of  one  of  the  “an¬ 
cients,”  was  read  by  a  man  whose 
eyes  needed  attention.  Although 
the  optician  had  changed  his  ad¬ 
dress  several  times,  the  customer 
persistently  hunted  him  out  and 
had  his  eyes  fitted. 


Dispatch,  William  Philip  Sims  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Francis  E. 
Regal  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  and 
Gideon  A.  Lyon  of  the  Washington  Star. 


BANKS  APPROPRIATE  $700,000 


Illinois  Association  Campaign  Re¬ 
stricted  to  Certain  Localities 

.Approximately  $700,000  will  be  spent 
within  the  next  twelve  months  in  Illinois 
to  urge  greater  saving  by  the  people  of 
that  state  and  to  give  them  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
their  financial  institutions  as  the  result 
of  a  newspaper  advertising  campaign 
outlined  by  the  public  relations  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Illinois  State  Bankers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Chicago  last  week. 

The  advertising  will  not  be  statewide, 
but  will  be  used  in  certain  localities 
under  certain  conditions.  Each  local 
unit  or  branch  of  the  state  association 
which  cares  to  enter  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will  look  after  the  advertising  of 
its  locality.  Wherever  the  groups  de¬ 
cide  to  advertise  the  banks  in  those 
localities  will  be  assessed  approximately 
35  cents  on  each  bank  account,  with  the 
institutions  contributing  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  accounts  handled. 

The  State  Bankers’  association  is 
working  toward  a  further  development 
of  this  campaign  and  hopes  eventually 
to  work  out  a  plan  of  general  bank 
advertising  which  can  be  developed  on 
a  standardized  basis  for  a  number  of 
banks  to  use  in  co-operative  campaigns. 
The  advertising  done  by  the  association 
is  not  competitive. 


RESNICK  TO  VISIT  EUROPE 

David  Resnick,  publicity  director  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  and  former  newspaper  man 
of  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  New  York, 
was  to  sail  on  the  Olympic,  Aug.  10, 
for  a  vacation  in  Eingland  and  France 
and  also  to  attend  the  International 
Ophthalmological  Congress  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  Holland. 


and  circulation  offices  will  be  on  the  first 
floor.  Editorial  offices,  composing  room 
and  stereotyping  department  will  occupy 
the  upper  floors. 

Wallace  Perry,  formerly  slate  editor 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  is  editor  of 
the  Post.  John  Frierson,  formerly  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  is  business 
manager.  The  Post,  a  Scripps-Howard 
paper,  was  established  in  1922. 


EL  PASO  POST  PLANS  NEW  HOME 


^  /-.Ml'*  .Ml 

TOTT” 


"W-T,'  Wi  I  I ^  rr  u 


Architect’s  drawing  of  the  new  plant  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Post. 


A.  S.  N.  E.  COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS  NAMED 


Chairmen  Include  George  B.  Arm¬ 
stead,  E.  R.  SteTenson,  A.  L.  Miller, 
A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  W.  W.  Way- 
mack,  P.  J.  Reid  and  Wm,  Vorpe 


The  .American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  this  week  announced  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  its  committees  for  1929-30  as 
follows : 

Schools  of  Journalism:  George  D. 
Armstead,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
chairman;  Roy  Roberts,  Kansas  City 
Star;  M.  V.  Atwood,  Rochester  Times- 
Cnion;  S.  M.  Williams,  St.  Patti  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Resolutions:  E.  R.  Stevenson,  Water¬ 
bary  Republican,  chairman;  Victor  Bar¬ 
nett,  Tulsa  Tribune ;  John  E.  King,  Dal¬ 
las  News. 

Membership:  A.  L.  Miller,  Battle 
Creek  Enquirer-N  ezvs,  chairman ; 
Dwight  Marvin,  Troy  Record;  W.  Lau¬ 
rence  Dickey,  Kansas  City  Journal-Post ; 
N.  C.  Henthorne,  Tulsa  World;  M.  S. 
Sherman,  Hartford  Courant. 

Program:  .A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo 
Nezi's,  chairman;  Grove  Patterson,  To¬ 
ledo  Blade;  James  A.  Stuart,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star;  Paul  B.  Williams,  Utica 
Daily  Press;  C.  M.  Morrison,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger. 

Legislation  and  Freedom  of  the  Press: 
W.  W.  Way  mack,  Des  Moines  Register, 
chairman;  Ralph  W.  Trueblood,  Los 
.Angeles  Times;  Robert  Lathan,  Ashe- 
Z’ilie  Citisen;  Sam  S.  Schwab,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger;  W.  Nelson  Wilkin¬ 
son,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Julian  S.  Mason, 
New  York  Ezming  Post. 

Sports:  Phil  J.  Reid,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  chairman ;  Ralph  Ellis,  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post ;  Ward  A.  Neff,  Chi¬ 
cago  Drovers’  Journal. 

British  Institute  of  Journalists :  Wil¬ 
liam  Vorpe,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
chairman ;  James  M.  Thomson,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Tribune;  Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  Nezv- 
ark  Livening  News;  Sevellon  Brown, 
Providence  Bulletin. 

Bamiuet:  David  Lawrence,  United 
States  Daily;  Theodore  W.  Noyes, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star;  George  B. 
Parker,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers; 
Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star. 

PRAISES  RADIO  SECTION 

“Just  as  long  as  radio  continues  to  in¬ 
terest  such  a  vast  audience,  there  will  be 
a  need  for  radio  treatment  by  the  press,” 
Keats  Speed,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  in  a  recent  letter  to  radio 
station  WENR,  Chicago,  said.  “Condi¬ 
tions  will  change,”  he  added,  “and  these 
changes  will  demand  revision  of  editorial 
policy.  Certain  classes  in  the  industry 
may  be  entirely  eliminated  but  others  are 
almost  certain  to  spring  into  prominence 
by  reason  of  unhxiked  for  developments. 
As  long  as  a  radio  section  gives  radio 
people  of  all  groups  the  kind  of  material 
they  need  it  is  bound  to  be  successful.” 


REBUILDS  IN  2  MONTHS 

Two  months  after  being  completely 
burned  out,  the  Fort  Collins  (Col.)  Ex¬ 
press-Courier  on  Aug.  1  and  2  formally 
opened  its  rebuilt  plant.  New  equipment 
has  been  installed  and  several  changes  in 
layout  effected  to  facilitate  production. 
While  alterations  were  under  way,  the 
paper  was  printed  as  usual  on  the  press 
of  the  Greeley  Tribune,  35  miles  away. 
The  composing  room  of  the  Loveland 
Reporter-Herald  and  Loveland  Leader 
were  utilized.  Alfred  G.  Hill  is  editor 
of  the  Express-Courier. 


GREENE  NAMED  AD  MANAGER 

Charles  H.  Greene  has  been  appointed 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Daily  Republic,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  R.  H.  Dun¬ 
lap,  advertising  director.  Mr.  Greene 
was  formerly  promotion  manager  of  the 
Seattle  Post-lntelligcncer  and  has  been 
connected  with  advertising  agencies  in 
Chicago  and  New  York. 
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JUNE  UNAGE  SHOWS  CONTINUED  GAINS 

Totals  Now  Published  for  Elighty-Four  Cities,  With  Addition  of  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.; 
Rockford,  111.;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — Seasonal  Drop  in  Local  Linage 


TVEWSPAPER  linage  for  266  daily 
-L  ’  and  135  Sunday  newspapers  shows 
generally  distributed  gains  in  June,  1929, 
over  the  totals  for  June,  1928,  according 
to  statistics  published  on  this  page  and 
the  two  that  follow,  which  were  com¬ 
piled  for  EIditor  &  Publisher  by  Media 
Records,  Inc.,  for  all  cities  except  New 
York  and  Chic^o.  Totals  for  these 
cities  are  supplied  by  the  Advertising 
Record  Company,  Chicago,  and  are 
designated  as  “official”  by  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  newspapers. 

In  the  figures  for  the  82  cities  sup¬ 
plied  by  M^ia  Records,  Inc.,  the  break¬ 
down  shown  is  that  uniformly  followed 
by  that  organization: 

Local  Display  advertising  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  stores. 


National  Display  advertising  is  that 
of  products. 

Automotive  and  Financial  advertising 
are  not  measured  under  either  National 
or  Local  classifications,  but  are  segre¬ 
gated  completely  and  are  shown  in  sepa¬ 
rate  columns.  Legal  Advertising  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  Classified. 

In  the  New  York  and  Chicago  figures 
this  procedure  has  not  been  followed. 
The  official  measuring  bureau  of  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  publishers  meas¬ 
ures  Local  and  National  according  to 
the  definitions  prevailing  in  those  cities 
and  recognized  by  all  members  of  the 
local  publishers  associations.  Automo¬ 
tive  and  Financial  are  measured  as  either 
National  or  Local,  as  these  definitions 
apply,  and  while  Automotive  and  Finan¬ 


cial  are  shown  in  separate  columns,  be¬ 
low,  the  totals  of  these  columns  are  also 
included  both  in  the  national  and  local 
totals. 

The  New  York  and  Chicago  figures 
are  therefore  not  completely  comparable 
with  the  totals  for  other  cities.  No 
comparison  of  the  figures  for  these  cities 
is  shown  against  June,  1928,  since  the 
only  figures  available  for  that  month 
follow  the  Media  Records  breakdown 
and  cannot  be  fairly  compared  with  the 
1929  figures.  Revised  figures  for  1928 
had  not  been  received  when  this  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press. 

Linage  for  the  82  other  cities  show 
that  gains  are  general  both  daily  and 
Sunday,  the  only  noticeable  group  of 
losses  being  in  local  daily  linage.  The 


large  number  of  Sunday  gains  and  this 
drop  in  local  daily  are  both  attributable 
to  the  same  cause — the  fact  that  June, 
1928,  had  26  weekday  and  4  Sunday  is¬ 
sues,  while  June,  1929,  had  25  weekday 
and  5  Sunday  issues.  The  usual  sea¬ 
sonal  drop  in  store  advertising  also  ac¬ 
counts  for  part  of  the  daily  loss.  Na¬ 
tional  advertising  is  running  well  ahead 
of  last  year  throughout  the  country. 

Five  new  cities  have  been  added  to  the 
list  furnished  by  Media  Records,  Inc., 
for  June,  1929 — Montgomery,  Ala.; 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Rockford,  111,; 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.  As  these  newspapers  were  not 
measured  in  June,  1928,  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  Inc.,  no  comparisons  are  shown. 

The  classified  totals  follow: 


JUNE  LINAGE  FOR  266  DAILY,  135  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS  IN  84  CITIES 


Total 


Local 

National 

Automotive 

Financial 

Classified 

Advertising 

AKRON.  OHIO . 

Daily,  1929... 

1,763,967 

309,698 

168,001 

75,854 

518,085 

2,835,605 

1928 . 

1,616,082 

249,740 

148,710 

59,703 

491,513 

2,665,748 

Gain  or  Loss 

147,885 

G 

59,958 

G 

19,291  G 

16,151 

G 

26,572 

G 

269,857  G 

Sunday,  1929.. 

185,805 

13,936 

39,370 

4,868 

,  87,364 

331,343 

1928 . 

157,369 

8,359 

36,928 

6,074 

83,842 

292,572 

Gain  or  Loss 

28,436 

G 

5,577 

G 

2,442  G 

1,206 

L 

3,522 

G 

38,niG 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. . 

,  Daily,  1929... 

1,004,225 

472,737 

144,797 

84,927 

663,285 

2,269,971 

1928 . 

073,028 

337,862 

183,908 

90,720 

532,392 

2,118,819 

Gain  or  Loss 

30,297 

G 

134,875 

G 

39,111  L 

5,802 

L 

30,893 

G 

151,152  G 

Sunday,  1929. 

164,074 

155,773 

79,868 

25,826 

47,705 

473,246 

1928 . 

90,649 

42,157 

55,804 

8,747 

37,221 

243,578 

Gain  or  Loss 

64,425 

G 

113,616 

G 

24,064  G 

17,079 

G 

10,484 

G 

229,668 G 

ALBUQUERQUE.... 

.  DaUy,  1929... 

441,391 

208,016 

177,543 

9,611 

131,599 

976,789 

N.  M. 

1928 . 

443,471 

162,026 

155,149 

10,686 

137,788 

913,608 

Gmio  or  Loss 

2,080 

L 

45,990 

G 

22,394  G 

1,075 

L 

6,189 

L 

63,181 G 

Sunday,  1929. 

71,020 

7,013 

41,111 

969 

13,082 

134,095 

1928 . 

34,317 

6,902 

32,852 

159 

10,714 

85,066 

Gain  or  Loss 

37,603 

G 

111 

G 

8,259  G 

810 

G 

2,368 

G 

49,029  G 

ATLANTA,  GA. . 

.  Daily,  1929... 

1,094,378 

466,620 

123,884 

45,424 

336,013 

2,066,319 

1928 . 

1,140,693 

418,521 

139,307 

36,399 

327,913 

2,062,833 

Gain  or  Loss 

46,315 

L 

48,099 

G 

15,423  L 

9,025 

G 

8,100; 

;g 

3,486  G 

Sunday,  1929. 

426,285 

172,255 

126,087 

8,260 

164,871 

897,758 

1928 . 

362,675 

126,669 

103,902 

3,635 

143,435 

740,316 

Gain  or  Loss 

63.610 

G 

45,586 

G 

22.185G 

4,625 

G 

21,436 

G 

157,442  G 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

.  Daily,  1929. . . 

1.309,889 

722,047 

190,394 

132,500 

638,883 

2,993.713 

1928 . 

1,583,262 

586,807 

189,044 

127,648 

785,331 

3,272,092 

Gain  or  Loss 

273,373 

L 

135,240 

G 

1,350  G 

4,852 

G 

146,448 

L 

278,379  L 

Sunday,  1929. 

496,216 

176,798 

86,037 

5,058 

129,340 

893,449 

1928 . 

506,506 

27,832 

71,025 

1,812 

177,516 

784,691 

Gain  or  Loss 

10,290 

L 

148,966 

G 

15,012  G 

3,246 

G 

48,176 

L 

108,758  G 

BIRMINGHAM . 

.  Daily,  1929  . . 

1,120,644 

486,617 

198,506 

130,343 

228,156 

2,164,266 

ALA. 

1928 . 

1,232,524 

407,688 

115,491 

130,134 

288,247 

2,174,084 

Gain  or  Loss 

111,880 

L 

78,929 

G 

83,015  G 

209 

G 

60,091 

L 

9,818  L 

Sunday,  1929. 

295,041 

49,176 

54,715 

5,769 

61,365 

466,066 

1928 . 

269,634 

28,029 

55,111 

5,346 

58,142 

416,262 

Gain  or  Loss 

25,407 

G 

21.147 

G 

396  L 

423 

G 

3,223 

G 

49,804  G 

BOSTON.  MASS.... 

Daily,  1929 

2,627,464 

1,235,702 

297,049 

399,021 

778,171 

5,3.37,407 

1928 . 

2,524,899 

914,583 

303,800 

384,206 

992,792 

5,120,280 

Gain  or  Loss 

102,565 

G 

321,119 

G 

6,751  L 

14,815 

G 

214,621 

L 

217,127  G 

Suodiy,  1929. 

513,524 

329,780 

187,576 

3,320 

469,058 

1,503,258 

1928 . 

457,706 

155,431 

185,584 

3,957 

479,530 

1,282,208 

Gain  or  Loss 

55,818 

G 

174,349 

G 

1,992G 

637 

L 

10,472 

L 

221 .050  G 

BRIDGEPORT . 

Daily.  1929... 

681,621 

206,074 

114,086 

34,544 

149,996 

1,186,321 

CONN. 

1928 . 

665,611 

177,056 

102,988 

23,910 

137,589 

1,107,154 

G&in  or  Loss 

16,010 

G 

29,018 

G 

11,098  G 

10,634 

G 

12,407 

G 

79, 167  G 

Suodfty,  1929. 

125,641 

16,267 

56,068 

9,799 

32,048 

239,823 

1928  . 

99,869 

14,081 

48,576 

4,931 

27,141 

194,598 

Gftin  or  Loss 

25,772 

G 

2,186 

G 

7,492  G 

4,868 

G 

4,907 

G 

45,225  G 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y.... 

DaUy,  1929  . 

1,311,689 

555,218 

261,989 

155,378 

577,500 

2,861, n4 

1928 . 

1,452,690 

440,821 

282,879 

123,840 

558,236 

2,858,466 

Gain  or  Luas 

141,001 

L 

114,397 

G 

20,890  L 

31,538 

G 

19,264 

G 

3.308G 

Sunday,  1929. 

327,000 

111,573 

128,362 

2,332 

64,067 

633,334 

1928 . 

300,351 

64,909 

125,053 

1,445 

53,988 

545,746 

Gain  or  Loss 

26,649 

G 

46,664 

G 

3,309  G 

887 

G 

10,079 

G 

87,588  G 

CANTON,  OHIO.... 

Daily,  1929  .. 

763,246 

208,362 

90,504 

35,560 

306,671 

1,404,243 

1928 . 

1,017,228 

195,343 

108,534 

19,758 

352,680 

1,693,543 

Gain  or  Lose 

253.982 

L 

13,019 

G 

18,030  L 

15,802 

G 

46,109 

L 

289,300  L 

Sunday,  1929. 

161,264 

21,018 

86,151 

20.983 

89,551 

378,967 

1928 . 

171,668 

14,645 

64,007 

21,945 

68,473 

340,738 

Gain  or  Loss 

10,404 

L 

6,373 

G 

22,144  G 

962 

L 

21,078 

G 

38,229G 

CEHCAGO,  ILL . 

.  D^y,  1929... 

3,316.120 

1,587,805 

349,294 

320,074 

955,686 

5,859,611 

Sunday,  1929. 

744,716 

491,752 

186,251 

10,327 

272,742 

1,509,210 

Non. —  Chieaso  "  Official  ”  figurea  are  furnished  by  the  Advertising  Record  Compuy  Chicago,  and  the  totals  under 
“Automotive  "  and  “  Financial  ”  are  also  included  under  “  Local  Display  ”  and  “  Nation  Display.''  No  comparisons 
vHh  June.  1928,  figures  are  shown,  because  the  Chicago  figures  publisbed  last  year  segregate  “Automotive ''  and 
**  Financial  "  completely  from  “  Local  Displ»  ”  and  “  National  Display  "  and  figurea  revi^  according  to  the  present 
breakdown  had  not  been  received  when  EDl'TOR  i  PUBLISHER  went  to  press. 


ToUl 


Local 

National  Automotive 

Financial 

Classified  Advertising 

CINCINNATI . 

DaUy,  1929... 

1,270,770 

582,543 

193,836 

83,252 

610,070  2,740,471  ' 

OHIO 

1928 . 

1,324,224 

538,339 

193,311 

96,469 

582,459  2,734,802 

Gain  or  Loss 

53,454  L 

44,204 G 

525  G 

13,217  L 

27,611  G  6,669  0 

Sunday,  1929. 

369,857 

89,783 

76,661 

27,640 

264,533  828,474 

1928 . 

353,019 

76,037 

72,202 

18,476 

197,291  717,025 

Gain  or  Loss 

16,838  G 

13,746  G 

4,459  G 

9,164  G 

67,242  G  111,449  0 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  Daily,  1929. . . 

1,465,983 

625,066 

213,389 

103,216 

627,218  3,034,872 

1928 . 

1,464,699 

477,055 

174,405 

116,859 

611,203  2,844,221 

Gain  or  Loss 

1,284  G 

148,011  G 

38.984  G 

13,643  L 

16,015  G  190,651  0 

Sunday,  1929. 

285.595 

148,659 

139,300 

5,854 

153,609  733,017 

1928 . 

287,016 

99,151 

135,733 

6,083 

120,044  648,027 

Gain  or  Loss 

1,421  L 

49,508  G 

3,567  G 

229  L 

33,565  G  84,990  0 

Note. — 1928  Linage  furnished  by  Advertising  Record  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Daily,  1929... 

1,384,616 

434,238 

127,576 

125,984 

465,213  2,537,627 

1928 . 

1,594,993 

422,371 

167,131 

127,567 

467,469  2,779,531 

Gain  or  Loss 

210,377  L 

11,867  G 

39,555  L 

1,583  L 

2,256  L  241,9041 

Sunday,  1929. 

248,513 

38,803 

97,082 

32,144 

152,209  568,751 

1929 . 

198,234 

26,343 

80,471 

15,224 

120,485  440,757 

Gain  or  Loss 

50,279  G 

12,460  G 

16,611  G 

16,920  G 

31,724  G  127,994  0 

DALLAS,  TEX. . 

Dailv,  1929. . . 

1,193,424 

575,450 

147,382 

90,323 

465,292  2,471,871 

1928 . 

1,139,990 

527,511 

143,258 

78,677 

454,770  2.344,206 

G  .in  or  Loss 

53,434  G 

47,939  G 

4.124G 

11,646  G 

10,522  G  127,665  0 

Sunday,  1929. 

359,649 

77,842 

148,263 

36,932 

132,330  755,016 

1928 . 

278,576 

50,564 

132,651 

36,103 

107,126  605,020 

Gain  or  Loss 

81,073  G 

27,278  G 

15,612  G 

829  G 

25,204  G  149,9960 

DAYTON,  OHIO.... 

Daily,  1929... 

1,084.560 

378,969 

148,485 

88,226 

473,647  2,173,887 

1928 . 

1,107,667 

357,496 

165,978 

69,809 

447,402  2,148,352 

Gain  or  Loss 

23.107  L 

21,473  G 

17,493  L 

18,417 G 

26,245  G  25,535  0 

Sunday.  1929. 

352,818 

56,294 

114,663 

36,797 

136,947  697,519 

1928 . 

274,931 

32,270 

88,552 

19,879 

113,809  529,441 

Gain  or  Loss 

77,887  G 

24,024  G 

26,111 G 

16,918  G 

23,138  G  168,078  0 

DENVER,  COLO.... 

Daily,  1929... 

776,804 

297,969 

117,281 

36.895 

314,371  1,573.851 

1928 . 

.  657,170 

277,389 

103,567 

40,797 

302,177  1,382,141 

Gain  or  Loss 

119,634  G 

20,580  G 

13,714  G 

3,902  L 

12,194  G  191,7100 

Sunday.  1929. 

218,550 

57,504 

114,959 

6,188 

194,302  591,556 

1928 . 

186,702 

40,741 

96,567 

3,444 

154,963  482,567 

Gain  or  Loss 

31,848  G 

16,763  G 

18,392  G 

2,744  G 

39,339  G  108,989  0 

DES  MOINES,  lA.. 

Daily,  1929... 

512,029 

407,312 

132,013 

41,670 

269,284  1,362,308 

1928 . 

525,493 

348,862 

87,922 

24,934 

262,422  1,249,633 

Gain  or  Loss 

13,464  L 

58,450  G 

44,091  G 

16,736  G 

6,862  G  112,675  0 

Sunday,  1929. 

122,289 

69,399 

78,867 

5,585 

69,853  345,993 

1928 . 

104,420 

61,880 

65,227 

1,676 

50,587  283,790 

Gain  or  Loss 

17,869  G 

7.519G 

13,640  G 

3,909  G 

19,266  G  62,203  0 

DETROIT,  MICH.. 

Daily.  1929... 

1,997,982 

711,467 

199,487 

125,365 

700,200  3,734,501 

1928 . 

2,119,8.34 

610,278 

210,089 

100,945 

654,138  3,695,284 

Gain  or  Loss 

121,852  L 

101,189  G 

10,602  L 

24,420  G 

46,062  G  39,217  0 

Sunday,  1929. 

577,210 

271,619 

231,145 

48,880 

473,072  1,601,926 

1928 . 

490,713 

186,777 

169,669 

30,326 

360,441  1,237,926 

Gain  or  Loss 

86,497  G 

84,842  G 

61,476  G 

18,554  G 

112,631  G  364,000  0 

DULUTH,  MINN... 

Daily,  1929... 

586,091 

238,783 

89,095 

43,562 

249,497  1,207,028 

1928 . 

618,063 

228,232 

98,473 

22,875 

260,100  1,227,743 

Gain  or  Loss 

31,972  L 

10,551  G 

9,3  c  . 

oH.  1 

10,603  L  20,715  L 

Sunday,  1929. 

116,813 

18,494 

38,537 

1,577 

27,158  202,579 

1928 . 

89,052 

10,823 

28,940 

1,082 

20,298  150,195 

Gain  or  Loss 

27,761  G 

7,671  G 

9,597  G 

495  G 

6,860  G  52,384  0 

EASTON.  PA . 

Daily.  1929. . . 

497,074 

124,101 

93,124 

30,034 

96,865  841,198 

EL  PASO,  TEX.... 

Daily,  1929. . . 

546,409 

405,387 

209,722 

17,717 

179,740  1,365,475 

1928 . 

488,180 

278,262 

146,474 

16,326 

169,003  1,098,245 

Gain  or  Loss 

58,229  G 

127,125  G 

63,248  G 

1,391  G 

10,737  G  267,230  0 

Sunday,  1929. 

118,192 

16,393 

54,236 

2,920 

26,554  218,383 

1928 . 

66,875 

12,321 

40,187 

2,386 

17,278  139,047 

Gain  or  Loss 

51,317G 

4,072  G 

14,049  G 

534  G 

9,276  G  79.336  0 

FALL  RIVER . 

DaUy.1929.... 

260,961 

132,520 

88,980 

11,170 

62,884  556,515 

MASS. 

1928 . 

321,293 

114,934 

74,538 

12,762 

58,096  581,623 

Gain  or  Loss 

60,332  L 

17,586 G 

14,442  G 

1,592  L 

4,788  G  25.108  li 
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JUNE  LINAGE  FOR  266  DAILY,  135  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS  IN  84  CITIES 

Total  Total 

Loc»l  Natiomtl  Automotive  Financial  riaaaieed  Advertiaing  Local  National  Automotive  Financial  Claaaified  Advertiein* 


fort  WAYNE . 

Daily,  1929. . . 

828,831 

269,191 

112,137 

17,033 

291,673  1 

1,518,865 

IND. 

1928 . 

816,275 

209,343 

117,782 

21,875 

259,298 

1,424,573 

Gain  or  Ixies 

12,556  Q 

50,848  G 

5,645  L 

4,842  L 

32,375  G 

94,292  G 

Sunday, 1929. 

122,663 

15,767 

45,343 

7,856 

75,157 

266,786 

1928 . 

105,940 

12,010 

41,668 

6,752 

45,420 

211,790 

Gain  or  Lnaa 

16,723  G 

3,757  G 

3,675  G 

1,104G 

29,737  G 

54,996G 

fort  WORTH . 

Daily.  1929... 

616,435 

512,385 

122,852 

18,428 

262,884 

1,532,984 

TEX. 

1928 . 

587,757 

458,863 

121,729 

21,144 

319,484 

1,508,977 

Gain  or  Loaa 

28,678  G 

53,522  G 

1,123  G 

2,716  L 

56,600  L 

24,007,G 

Sunday,  1929.. 

179,326 

53,792 

72,844 

9,533 

49,878 

365,373 

1928 . 

186,744 

43,903 

71,414 

12,787 

38,786 

353,634 

Gain  or  Loea 

7,418  L 

9,889  G 

1,430  G 

3,254  L 

11,092G 

11,739  G 

HARRISBURG,  PA.. 

Daily,  1929... 

615,957 

224,421 

191,029 

16,235 

161,763 

1,209,405 

Sunday,  1929.. 

39,180 

6,339 

4,915 

4,019 

1,222 

55,675 

HARTFORD . 

Daily,  1929. . . 

1,121,307 

326,403 

168,710 

203,114 

294,006 

2,113,640 

CONN. 

1928 . 

1,110,903 

288,570 

164,730 

144,872 

328,973 

2,038,018 

Gain  or  Loea 

10,404  G 

37,833  G 

3,980  G 

58,242  G 

34,967  L 

75,492  G 

Sunday,  1929.. 

248,147 

44,059 

86,874 

78,079 

32,770 

489,929 

1928 . 

193,167 

31,907 

73,801 

.17,871 

44,170 

360,916 

Gain  or  Loea 

54,980  G 

12,152  G 

13,073  G 

60,208  G 

11,400  L 

129,013  G 

HOUSTON,  TEX.... 

Daily,  1929... 

1,163,153 

438,844 

128,543 

49,901 

490,771 

2,271,212 

1928 . 

1,301,738 

629,830 

115,286 

68,676 

510,598 

2,626,128 

Gain  or  IxMa 

138,585  L 

190,986  L 

13,257  G 

18,775  L 

19,827  L 

354,916L’ 

Sunday,  1929.. 

527,712 

84,909 

111,831 

42,694 

134,414 

901,560 

1928 . 

380,107 

67,134 

88,137 

30,727 

110,558 

676,663 

Gain  or  Loea 

147,605  G 

17,775  G 

23,694  G 

11,967  G 

23,856  G 

224,897  G 

INDIANAPOUS.... 

Daily,  1929. . . 

1,304,492 

518,550 

213,356 

138,637 

540,277 

2,715,312 

IND. 

1928 . 

1,301,010 

432,875 

197,043 

79,265 

548,844 

2,559,037 

Gain  or  Loaa 

3,482  G 

85,675  G 

16,313  G 

59,372  G 

8,567  L 

156,275  G 

Sunday,  1929.. 

288,929 

67,108 

90,133 

559 

95,387 

542,116 

1928 . 

205,632 

41,322 

66,918 

1,787 

71,812 

387,471 

Gain  or  Loaa 

83,297  G 

25,786  G 

23,215  G 

1,228  L 

23,575  G 

154,645  G 

JACKSONVILLE.... 

Daily,  1929... 

600,415 

279,072 

97,943 

21,835 

229,021 

1,228,286 

FLA. 

1928 . 

564,542 

236,232 

78,444 

24,736 

276,421 

1,180,375 

Gain  or  Loaa 

35,873  G 

42,840  G 

19,499  G 

2,901  L 

47,400  L 

47,911  G 

Sunday,  1929.. 

136,408 

39,074 

59,406 

2,172 

56,970 

294,030 

1928 . 

112,045 

16,527 

58,145 

3,826 

52,553 

243,096 

Gain  or  Loaa 

24,363  G 

22,547  G 

1,261  G 

1,654  G 

4,417  G 

50,934  G 

KANSAS  CITY . 

Daily,  1929... 

1,035,446 

670,402 

154,960 

76,980 

623,940 

2,561,728 

MO. 

1928 . 

1,021,967 

613,140 

119,626 

61,044 

564,149 

2,379,926 

Gain  or  Loaa 

13,479  G 

57,262  G 

35,334  G 

15,936  G 

59,791  G 

181,802  G 

Sunday,  1929. . 

390,882 

150,147 

163,100 

83,903 

189,779 

977,811 

1928 . 

316,306 

106,587 

109,^9 

16,000 

110,134 

659,176 

Gain  or  Loaa 

74,576  G 

43,560  G 

53,851  G 

67,003  G 

79,645  G 

318,635  G 

KNOXVILLE . 

Daily,  1929... 

516,563 

238,769 

101,927 

53,121 

138,702 

1,049,082 

TENN. 

1928 . 

570,434 

196,113 

76,734 

53,346 

126,799 

1,022,426 

Gain  or  Loaa 

53,871  L 

42,656  G 

26,193  G 

225  L 

11,903G 

26,656  G 

Sunday,  1929.. 

262,299 

41,845 

82,268 

9,844 

56,559 

452,815 

1928 . 

230,646 

39,928 

79,322 

16,703 

37,778 

404,377 

Gain  or  Loaa 

31,653  G 

1,917  G 

2,946  G 

6,859  L 

18,781  G 

48,438  G 

LOUISVILLE,  KY... 

Daily,  1929... 

1,075,242 

534,697 

165,720 

102,775 

375,755 

2,244.089 

1928 . 

1,173,733 

551,401 

131,159 

121,967 

400,432 

2,378,782 

Gain  or  Loaa 

98,401  L 

16,894  L 

24,561  G 

19,102  L 

24,677  L 

134,693  L 

Sunday,  1929,. 

435,694 

66,608 

83,600 

53,772 

72,267 

711,941 

1928 . 

454,000 

42,708 

81,480 

32,432 

60,600 

671,229 

Gain  or  Loaa 

18,306  L 

23,900  G 

2,120  G 

21,340  G 

11,658  G 

40,712  G 

LOS  ANGELES . 

.  Daily,  1929. . . 

2,243,324 

927,458 

336,106 

378,245 

1,172,370 

5,058,854 

CAL. 

1928 . 

2,350,240 

748,181 

316,680 

317,851 

1,362,853 

5,096,263 

Gain  or  Loaa 

106,916  L 

179,277  G 

19,526  G 

60,394  G 

190,483  L 

37,409  L 

Sunday, 1929. 

711,100 

167,672 

158,113 

25,537 

307,794 

1,370,216 

1928 . 

636,168 

130,071 

153,551 

21,108 

308,327 

1,249,225 

Gain  or  Loaa 

74,932  G 

37,601  G 

4,562  G 

4,429  G 

533  L 

120,901  G 

LOWELL,  MASS... 

DaUy, 1929... 

533,279 

137,913 

81,538 

12,777 

65,224 

830,731 

1928 . 

597,412 

120,236 

99,339 

10,681 

58,292 

885,960 

Gain  or  Loaa 

64,133  L 

17,677  G 

17,801  L 

2,096G 

6,932  G 

55,229  L 

Sunday,  1929. 

68,409 

4,893 

17,840 

1,495 

1,107 

93,744 

1928 . 

63,901 

3,684 

19,105 

1,406 

936 

89,032 

Gain  or  Loaa 

4,508G 

1,206G 

1,265  L 

89  G 

171  G 

4,712  G 

MANCHESTER . 

.  DaUy,  1929. . . 

280,848 

120,360 

107,637 

13,054 

69,800 

592,599 

N.H. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.. 

.  Daily,  1929... 

963,876 

499,592 

212,394 

88,124 

325,332 

2,089,318 

1928 . 

920,960 

512,486 

172,616 

89,986 

360,667 

2,056,724 

Gain  or  Loaa 

42,907  G 

12,894  L 

39,778  G 

1,862  L 

35,335  L 

32,594  G 

Sunday, 1929. 

259,549 

55,311 

74,179 

2,548 

84,120 

475,707 

1928 . 

213,867 

54,029 

79,809 

3,654 

70,649 

422,008 

Gain  or  Loaa 

45,682  G 

1,282G 

5,630  L 

1,106  L 

13,471  G 

53,699  G 

MILWAUKEE,  WI8.  Daily,  1929... 

1,253,470 

448,418 

128,617 

67,642 

491,824 

2,389,971 

1928 . 

1,266,683 

397,238 

152,906 

85,804 

622,227 

2,424,857 

Gain  or  Loaa 

13,213  L 

51,180G 

24,288  L 

18,162  L 

30,403  L 

34,886  L 

Sunday, 1929, 

297,097 

194,304 

141,656 

8,550 

301,270 

842,886 

1928 . 

271,070 

144,128 

98,316 

4,460 

114,896 

632,8n 

Gain  or  Loaa 

26,027  G 

60,176 G 

43,341  G 

4,081 G 

86,384  G 

210,009 G 

MINNEAPOLIS. . . . 

.  Daily,  1929... 

1,299,369 

482,034 

106,731 

78,070 

414,074 

2,382,078 

MINN. 

1928 . 

1,410,835 

389,623 

140,364 

104,061 

416,193 

2,461,075 

Gain  or  Loaa 

111,466  L 

02,411  G 

33,633  L 

25,091  L 

1,318  L 

78,997  L 

Sunday,  1929. 

188,295 

120,957 

110,497 

4,210 

178,227 

605,196 

1928 . 

157,839 

87,330 

95,931 

9,768 

131,907 

482,776 

Gainer  Loaa 

30,456  G 

33,627  G 

20,560  G 

5,540 L 

43 ,320 G 

122,420 G 

MONTGOMERY.... 

Daily,  1929. . . 

346,982 

183,728 

50,274 

13,197 

47,393 

641,574 

‘ala. 

Sunday,  1929, 

98.837 

20,653 

23,014 

2,649 

22,586 

167,739 

NASHVILLE . 

.  Daily,  1929... 

600,166 

245,241 

130,895 

33,932 

188,804 

1,199,038 

TENN. 

1928 . 

590,287 

234,081 

114.392 

18,695 

174,906 

1,132,361 

Gain  or  Loaa 

9,879  G 

11,160  G 

16,503  G 

15,237  G 

13,898  G 

66,677  G 

unday,  1929, 

196,007 

79,468 

83,537 

7,412 

74,930 

441,354 

1928 . 

195,379 

61,356 

69,454 

9,334 

61,325 

386,848 

Gain  or  Loaa 

628  G 

28,112  G 

14,083  G 

1,922  L 

13,605  G 

54,506  0 

NEWARK,  N.  J.... 

.  Daily,  1929. . . 

1,583,813 

423,383 

227,586 

60,025 

721,566 

3,016,373 

1928 . 

1,746,146 

350,760 

219,576 

94,573 

738,053 

3,149,108 

Gain  or  Loaa 

162,333  L 

72,623  G 

8,010  G 

34,548  L 

16,487  L 

132, 735' L 

Sunday,  1929. 

346,780 

69,870 

70,305 

44,725 

96,892 

628,572 

1928 . 

306,693 

33,418 

49,421 

47,711 

102,062 

539,305 

Gain  or  Loaa 

40.087  G 

36,452  G 

20,884  G 

2,986  L 

5,170  L 

89.267.G 

NEW  BEDFORD.. 

,  Daily,  1929... 

479,439 

173,288 

121,771 

18,714 

181,328 

974,540 

TTTss. 

1928 . 

412,598 

119,899 

78,988 

13,435 

121,036 

745,956 

Gain  or  Loss 

66,841  G 

53,389  G 

42,783  G 

5,279  G 

60,292  0 

228,584  0 

Sunday,  1929. 

59,378 

8,449 

30,243 

2,549 

13,206 

113,825 

1928 . 

45,941 

1,296 

37,611 

3,068 

8,075 

95,991 

Gain  or  Loaa 

13,437 G 

7,153  G 

7,368  L 

519  L 

5,131 G 

17,834  0 

NEW  H.AVEN . 

.  DaUy,  1929. . . 

831,202 

273,896 

142,919 

159,689 

271,648 

1,679,354 

CONN. 

1928 . 

857,051 

245,653 

143,231 

158,005 

306,817 

1,710,757 

Gain  or  Loss 

25,849  L 

28,243  G 

312  L 

1,684  G 

35,169  L 

31,403  L 

Sunday,  1929. 

211,143 

19,653 

85,200 

20,632 

39,950 

376,478 

1928 . 

169,637 

17,462 

50,667 

16,910 

33,585 

288,261 

Gain  or  Loss 

41,506  G 

2,091  G 

34,533  G 

3,722  G 

6,365  G 

88,217  0 

NEW  ORLEANS... 

.  Daily,  1929. . . 

1,260,731 

642,075 

120,622 

92,550 

457,099 

2,573,077 

LA. 

1928 . 

1,556,978 

360,313 

122,987 

125,269 

403,573 

2,569,120 

Gain  or  Loea 

296,247  L 

281,762  G 

2,365  L 

32,719  L 

53,526 G 

3,957.0 : 

Sunday,  1929. 

542,558 

104,620 

107,488 

45,502 

179,104 

979,272 

1928 . 

424,931 

54,529 

105,201 

33,402 

174,426 

792,489 

Gain . 

117,627 G 

50,091  G 

2,287  0 

12,100  0 

4,678  G 

186,783  0] 

Note. —  1928  linage  furniahed  by  Advertiaing  Record  Co. 


NEWyORK,N.Y..  Daily,  1929...  6,830,884  2,847,100  343,026  1,091,896  1,455,810  11,018,878 

Sunday,  1929.  1,945,300  1,316,466  358,431  71,381  684,082  3,045,858 

Non. —  New  York  and  Brookivn  “  Official  ”  figurea  are  furniahed  by  the  Advertiaing  Record  Company,  Chicago, 
and  the  to^  under  "Automotive  and  “  Financial  ”  are  included  under  "  Local  Diaplay  ”  and  “  Nationm  Dia^ay." 
No  compariaona  with  June,  1928,  figurea  are  ahown  becauae  the  figurea  nubliahed  for  laat  year  aegregate  “Automotive  ” 
and  “  Fmancial "  completely  from  “  Local  Diaplay  ”  and  “  National  Diaplay  "  and  figurea  reviaed  according  to  the 
preeent  breakdown  bad  not  been  received  when  EDITOR  i  PUBLISHER  went  to  prcaa. 


NIAGARA  FALLS..  Daily.  1929. . . 
N.  Y. 

508,180 

89,504 

79,662 

11,876 

105,492  794,714 

NORFOLK,  VA .  DaUy,  1929... 

714,259 

243,687 

116,604 

33,673 

214,965  1,323,188 

1928 . 

675,966 

189,266 

83,626 

49,187 

214,114  1,212.159 

Gain  or  Loaa 

38,293  0 

54,421  G 

32,978  G 

15,514  L 

851 G  111,029  0 

Sunday,  1929. 

287.996 

20,476 

42,702 

9,090 

31,946  392,210 

1928 . 

220,054 

24,151 

45,790 

8,986 

22,768  321,749 

Gain  or  Loaa 

67,942  G 

3,675  L 

3,088  L 

104  0 

9,178  0  70,461  0 

OAKLAND.  CAL. . .  DaUy.  1929.. . 

984,736 

281,577 

92,741 

72,066 

416,973  2,184.175 

1928 . 

959,579 

234,007 

99,116 

54,101 

471,031  2,173,389 

Gain  or  Loaa 

25,157  0 

47,570  0 

6,375  L 

17,965  0 

54,058  L  10,786  0 

Sunday,  1929. 

168,171 

6,027 

64,038 

5,474 

111,188  356,222 

1928 . 

132,787 

4,048 

46,858 

2,097 

101,137  291,868 

Gain  or  Loaa 

35,384  0 

1,979  0 

17,1800 

3,377  G 

10,0510  64,364  0 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  DaUy.  1929... 

868,313 

488,168 

168,644 

53,378 

421,794  2,000.297 

OKLA.  1928 . 

863,549 

447,288 

122,721 

40,619 

377,559  1,851,736 

Gain  or  Loaa 

4,764  0 

40,880  0 

45,923  0 

12,759  0 

44,235  0  148,561  0 

Sunday,  1029. 

141,110 

49,011 

68,265 

10,112 

89.078  357,576 

1928 . 

125,493 

49,736 

66,737 

7,784 

59,490  309,240 

Gain  or  Loaa 

15,617  0 

725  L 

1,528  0 

2,328  0 

29,588  0  48,336  0 

OMAHA.  NEB .  DaUy.  1929... 

616,325 

355,460 

91,168 

22,696 

203,013  1,288.662 

1928 . 

626,760 

326,710 

75,841 

21,996 

211,377  1,262,684 

Gain  or  Loaa 

10,435  L 

28,750  0 

15,327  0 

700  0 

8,364  L  25,978  0 

Sunday,  1929. 

298,033 

139,075 

104,459 

4,714 

120,459  666,740 

1928 . 

209,325 

35,308 

81,454 

3,086 

02,662  421,835 

Gain  or  Loaa 

88,708  0 

103,767  0 

23,005  0 

1,628  0 

27,797  0  244,905  0 

PITTSBURGH.  PA.  Daily.  1929. . . 

1,899,972 

601,614 

172,798 

106,335 

533,714  3,314,733 

1928 . 

2,091,374 

492,092 

201,374 

137,573 

429,528  3,351,941 

Gain  or  Lo« 

191,402  L 

109,822  0 

28,576  L 

31,238  L 

104,186  0  37,208  L 

Sunday,  1929. 

456,534 

194,341 

133,946 

4,135 

244,750  1,033,706 

1928 . 

342,793 

143,632 

114,012 

9,826 

200,645  810,908 

Gain  or  Loaa 

113,741 G 

50,709  0 

19,934  0 

5,691  L 

44,106  0  222.798  0 

PHILADELPHIA...  Daily,  1929... 

2,591,101 

1,097,014 

361,558 

294,378 

1,136,906  6,481,867 

PA.  1928 . 

2.841,373 

761,596 

334,226 

281,575 

1,275,767  5,494,537 

Gain  or  Loaa 

250,272  L 

336,318  G 

27,332  0 

12.803  0 

138,861  L  12,680  L 

Sunday,  1929. 

485,037 

294,248 

164,167 

5,130 

400,741  1,349,323 

1928 . 

451,228 

114,976 

151,792 

2,397 

487,025  1,207,418 

Gain  or  Loaa 

33,809  G 

179,272  G 

12,375  0 

2,733  G 

86.284  L  141,906  0 

PORTLAND,  ORE..  DaUy.  1929... 

1,114,991 

496,313 

141,356 

71,742 

419,111  2,248,816 

1928 . 

1,167,458 

427,874 

142,206 

64,572 

407,259  2.209,876 

Gain  or  Loaa 

52,467  L 

68,439  G 

850L 

7,170  0 

11,852  0  38,940  0 

Sunday,  1929. 

183,281 

50,567 

121,323 

5,420 

181.118  542,061 

1928 . 

152,248 

37,399 

89,511 

3,816 

140,461  423,436 

Gain  or  Loaa 

31,033  ' 

13,168  0 

31,812  0 

1,604  0 

40,657  0  118,626  0 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  DaUy.  1929  . . 

1,207,302 

394,522 

165,372 

108,491 

638,216  2,413,903 

1928 . 

1,262,559 

312,215 

144,787 

95,144 

546.487  2,361,192 

Gain  or  Loan 

55,257  L 

82,307  0 

20,585  0 

13,347  0 

8,271  L  62,7110 

Sunday,  1929. 

208,593 

60,690 

104,081 

6,106 

66,864  445,323 

1928 . 

167,815 

13,371 

85.399 

4,150 

70,167  340.892 

Gain  or  Loaa 

40,778  0 

47,319  0 

18,682  0 

1,965  0 

4,303  L  104,431  0 
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READING,  PA . Daily,  1929... 


Gain  or  Lon 
Sunday,  1929. 
1928 . 


1928 . 

Gain  or  Loan 


Gun  or  Loan 
Sunday,  1929. 

1928 . 

Gain  or  Loaa 


3  AN  DIEGO,  CAL..  Daily,  1929... 

1928 . 

Gain  or  Loaa 


1928 . 

GwotLoh 
Sunday,  1929. 
1928 . 


•SPOKANE,' WASH..  DaUy,  1929  ., 


1928 . 

Gain  or  Loaa 


SPRINGFIELD . Daily.  1929...  870,900 

MASS.  1928 .  550,316 


Sunday,  1929. 

1928 . 

Gain  or  Loaa 


8T.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Gain  or  Loaa 
Sunday,  1929. 


Total 

Local 

National  Automotive 

Financial 

Claaified 

Adrertiaing 

694,951 

217,709 

164,152 

54,736 

269,666 

1,401,214 

779,076 

182,192 

129,531 

38,910 

233,805 

1,363,514 

1  84,125  L 

35,517  G 

34,621  G 

15,826  0 

35,861  G 

37,700  0 

72,003 

16,344 

36,631 

1,792 

26,841 

153,611 

58,890 

5,067 

35,046 

3,031 

26,755 

128,789 

■  13,113  G 

11,277  G 

1,485  G 

1,239  L 

86G 

1  24,722  0 

774,725 

332,131 

119,996 

74,262 

314,453 

1,615,567 

753,705 

238,186 

116,611 

58,904 

367,831 

1,535,237 

1  21,020G 

93,945  G 

3,385  G 

15,358  0 

53,378  L 

80,330  G 

237,822 

48,111 

50,981 

14,062 

69,456 

420,432 

179,224 

15,850 

41,408 

12,034 

66,366 

314,882 

1  58,598  G 

32,261  G 

9,573  0 

2,028  G 

3,090  G 

105,550  G 

1,510,695 

395,436 

162,000 

119,711 

443,654 

2,631,496 

1,442,777 

366,625 

202,704 

75,387 

596,556 

2,684,049 

1  67,918  G 

28,811  G 

40,704  L 

44,324  0 

152,902  L 

52,553  L 

234,335 

121,615 

115,801 

43,769 

170,486 

686,006 

159,705 

93.836 

100,072 

4,005 

144,263 

501,881 

1  74,630  G 

27,779 G 

15,729  G 

39,764  G 

26,223  G 

184,125  0 

909,654 

205,850 

160,097 

31,938 

424,172 

1,821,611 

126,268 

14,859 

44,369 

8,245 

56,930 

250,671 

024,040 

357,736 

156,831 

28,628 

274,649 

1,765,536 

840,383 

271,798 

131,762 

25,160 

261,278 

1,546,390 

1  83,657  G 

85,937  G 

25,069  G 

3,468  0 

13,371  G 

219,146  0 

321,645 

79,465 

109,781 

8,025 

76,405 

599,321 

207,522 

25,965 

89,258 

14,180 

57,100 

394,622 

114,123  G 

53,500G 

20,523  G 

6,255  L 

19,305  G 

O 

I 

1 

901,026 

532,872 

136,960 

105,535 

491,590 

2,167,983 

ri.614 

418,407 

99,185 

90,498 

444,884 

1,924,678 

29,412  G 

114,375  G 

37,n6  0 

15,037  0 

46,706  G 

243,305  0 

461,524 

130,838 

142,895 

23,760 

146,090 

905,107 

362,994 

121,991 

131,595 

29,955 

136,680 

783,215 

98,530  G 

8,847  G 

11,300  0 

6,195  L 

9,410  0 

121,892  0 

1,143,023 

444,660 

227,993 

139,342 

456,729 

2,841,511 

1,180,084 

396,033 

233,828 

136,737 

425,894 

2,626,456 

37,061  L 

48,627 G 

5,835  L 

2,605  0 

30,835  0 

215,055  0 

254,195 

16,230 

77,730 

30,484 

69,141 

447,146 

216,801 

15,722 

74,388 

15,152 

51,530 

373,288 

38.394  G 

492  L 

3,342  0 

15,832  0 

17,611  G 

78,8580 

1,529,972 

708,071 

213,851 

263,431 

723,162 

3,506.363 

1,367,443 

580,973 

314,890 

229,693 

703,509 

3,185,414 

162,629  G 

127.008  G 

1.039L 

33,738  G 

19,653  0 

320,938  0 

402,640 

154,042 

165,348 

6,334 

253,751 

981,045 

325,282 

131,889 

143,159 

1,782 

207,578 

808,690 

77,258  G 

22,153  0 

23,189  0 

3,562  0 

46,173  0 

172,355  0 

1,160.639 

269,955 

174,320 

60,152 

245,770 

1,910,736 

1,451,565 

207,704 

173,352 

60,146 

272,016 

2,164,783 

291,026  L 

62,251  0 

968  0 

60 

26,246  L 

254,047  L 

184,255 

13,187 

34,249 

4,698 

28,617 

255,006 

174,841 

9,252 

34,666 

2,824 

16,816 

228,398 

9,414  G 

3,035  0 

417  L 

1,874  0 

11,802  G 

26,608  0 

1,066.056 

471,054 

141,803 

131,353 

602,594 

2,322,094 

1,081,733 

426,945 

146,939 

137,876 

493,643 

2,287,381 

15,677  L 

44,109  0 

6,136  L 

6,623  L 

8,951  0 

35,613  0 

262,835 

147,118 

143,333 

7,035 

199,901 

750,222 

194,303 

110,386 

118,399 

12,568 

174,062 

609,718 

58,532  G 

36,732  0 

24,934  0 

5,633  L 

25,839 G 

140,504  0 

918,979 

236,804 

125,823 

42,317 

244,912 

1,568,835 

832,291 

219,306 

125,630 

25,327 

221,241 

1,423,795 

86,688  G 

17,498  G 

193  G 

16,990  0 

23,671  G 

145,040  0 

215,164 

26,670 

85,953 

17,690 

71,728 

417,106 

114,699 

16,808 

71,065 

15,090 

42,868 

260,530 

100.465  G 

9,762  G 

14,888  G 

2,600  G 

28,860  0 

156,675  0 

808,946 

361.667 

129,231 

65,411 

351,880 

1,743,316 

890,187 

285,034 

158,375 

53,469 

359,091 

1,811,040 

90,241  L 

76,633  G 

29,144  L 

11,942  0 

7,211  L 

67,724  L 

122,560 

31,244 

58,240 

28,419 

54,152 

295,888 

87,334 

18,587 

62,098 

20,436 

44,952 

233,407 

1  35,226G 

12,657  0 

3,858  L 

7,983  0 

9,200  0 

62,481  0 

570,900 

380,686 

135,100 

59,207 

287,667 

1,433,560 

550,316 

273,003 

93,845 

46,709 

358,247 

1,322,120 

1  20,584  G 

107,683  0 

41,255  0 

12,498  0 

70,580  L 

111,4400 

71,206 

51,800 

73,290 

8,876 

47,818 

252,990 

44,638 

18,820 

65,582 

7,509 

56,156 

192,705 

1  26,568  G 

32,980  0 

7,708  0 

1,367  0 

8,338  L 

60,285  G 

1,628,355 

726,768 

160,598 

143,591 

474,337 

3,133,639 

1,686,985 

688.671 

130,037 

139,842 

479,916 

2,025,451 

1  41,370  G 

138,087  0 

30,5610 

3,749  G 

5,579  L 

208,188  0 

428,617 

147,026 

151,387 

7,066 

380,910 

1,115,006 

347,292 

86,675 

138,446 

4,817 

298,164 

875,394 

1  81,325  G 

60,351  0 

12,941 G 

2,249  0 

82,746  G 

239,612  G 

080,351 

542,667 

147,060 

63,271 

280,124 

2,013,473 

.  1,027,287 

477,631 

119,241 

71,891 

288.728 

1,984,768 

1  46,936  L 

66,046  0 

37,819  0 

8,620  L 

8,604  L 

28,706  0 

165,937 

82,065 

71,993 

7,989 

83,596 

411,579 

116,015 

63,477 

64,046 

7,146 

67,900 

307,584 

1  49,922  G 

29,688  0 

7,947  0 

843  0 

15,695  0 

103,995  0 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


TACOMA.  WASH... 


Local 

National  Automotive 

Financial 

Total 

Clamified  Advertisini 

1,063,489 

377,193 

166,177 

63,868 

400,190  2,070.917 

1,029,486 

328,358 

160,908 

67,491 

470,217  2,046.460 

34,003  0 

48,835  G 

5,269  0 

6,377  0 

70,027  L 

24.457  0 

199,128 

151,919 

121,239 

26,102 

100,128 

598,516 

159,433 

106,554 

96,763 

11,017 

129,381 

503,148 

39,695 

45,365  0 

24,476  0 

15,085  0 

29,253  L 

95,368  G 

731,071 

354,928 

133,025 

53,921 

379,118 

1.664,142 

725,599 

261,850 

129,783 

60,761 

307,680 

1.486,268 

5,472  G 

93,078  0 

3,242  G 

6,840  L 

71,438  0  177.874  G 

103,445 

16,257 

79,364 

4,444 

80,511 

284,021 

106,008 

6,331 

61,234 

3,408 

59,541 

236,522 

2,563  L 

9,926  G 

18,130  G 

1,036  G 

20,970  G 

47,499  0 

446,108 

242,015 

100,199 

17,240 

229,822 

1,035,384 

548,275 

201,721 

94,197 

27,226 

227,243  1,098,662 

Gain  or  Loaa  102,167  L 

Sunday,  1929  .  88,703 

1928  .  89,353 

Gain  or  Loan  650  L 


2,579  G  63,2781 


TERRE  HAUTE... 

DaUy.  1929... 

730,864 

221,392 

80,468 

24,988 

158,597 

1,216,309 

IND. 

Sunday,  1929. 

.  159,952 

22,609 

86,848 

8,659 

60,466 

338,534 

TOLEDO,  OHIO.... 

Daily.  1929... 

1,213,089 

374,267 

174,839 

75,025 

600,769 

2,337,979 

1928 . 

1,153,232 

331,447 

178,861 

83,295 

447,620 

2,194,455 

Gain  or  Loaa 

69,857  G 

42,810  0 

4,022  L 

8,270  L 

53,149  0 

143,524  0 

Sunday, 1929 . 

317,240 

22,036 

33,037 

14,907 

61,344 

439,464 

1928 . 

245,265 

21,171 

30,488 

15,650 

45,888 

358.362 

Gain  or  Loaa 

71,975  G 

865  G 

3,449 G 

643  G 

5,456 G 

81,1020 

TRENTON.  N.  J... 

DaUy.  1929... 

444,475 

161,644 

94,073 

32,512 

111,435 

834,139 

1928 . 

411,719 

113,422 

68,182 

14,686 

117,627 

725,636 

Gain  or  Loaa 

32,756  G 

38,222  0 

25,801  G 

17,826 G 

6,192  L 

108,503  0 

Sunday,  1929. 

112,206 

9,634 

29,247 

13,899 

25,454 

190,440 

1928 . 

103,333 

4,309 

23,199 

11,198 

26.095 

168,134 

Gain  or  Loan 

8,873  G 

6,326  G 

6,048 G 

2,701  G 

641  L 

22,3060 

TUMA,  OKLA . 

DaUy,  1929. . . 

705,547 

292,256 

142,666 

29,361 

288,662 

1,458,492 

1928 . 

648,399 

247,736 

122,904 

14,200 

274,308 

1,307,547 

Gain  or  Loaa 

67,148  0 

44,520  G 

19,762  0 

15,1610 

14,354  0 

150,945  0 

Sunday,  1929. 

245,706 

53,657 

102,805 

58,628 

83,541 

544,336 

1928 . 

206,515 

36,700 

90,082 

33,247 

69,811 

435,355 

Gain  or  Loaa 

39,190  0 

17,967  0 

12,723  0 

25,381  G 

13,730  G 

108,9810 

UTICA.  N.  Y . 

DaUy,  1929... 

794,180 

262,247 

163,465 

72,216 

215,378 

1,507,486 

1928 . 

855,622 

200,693 

161,208 

48,327 

256,236 

1,521,986 

Gain  or  Loaa 

61,442  L 

61,654  0 

2,257  0 

23,889  0 

40,858  L 

14,600  L 

Sunday,  1929. 

63,147 

2,730 

31,054 

6,324 

20,469 

122,724 

1928 . 

83,082 

4,050 

33,476 

2,170 

18,240 

91,017 

Gain  or  Loaa 

30,065  0 

1,320L 

2,421  L 

8,154  0 

2,2200 

31,707  0 

WASHINGTON . 

DaUy,  1929... 

1,537,324 

546,995 

218,063 

152,866 

587,026 

3.042,274 

D.  C. 

1928 . 

1,595,169 

430,466 

211,641 

107,041 

681,816 

3,026,122 

Gain  or  Loaa 

67,845  L 

116,640  0 

6,422  0 

45,825G 

94,790  L 

16,162  0 

Sunday,  1929. 

750,897 

199,533 

144,192 

14,800 

155,440 

1,264,862 

1928 . 

600,219 

96.185 

119,820 

6,141 

172,249 

993,614 

Gain  or  Loaa 

150,678  G 

103,348  0 

24,372  G 

9,659  G 

16,809  L 

271,248  0 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y.  DaUy,  1929. . . 

428,916 

157,155 

93,161 

29,694 

86,507 

795,433 

WILMINGTON . 

DaUy,  1929... 

709,154 

277,168 

226,333 

48,390 

281,098 

1,542,143 

DEL. 

1928 . 

834,292 

206,303 

196,723 

27,768 

231,587 

1,496,663 

Gain  or  Loaa 

125,138  L 

70,865  G 

29,610  G 

20,632  0 

49,511  0 

45,480  0 

Sunday,  1929. 

146,615 

21,821 

38,192 

5,065 

15,616 

228,098 

1928 . 

117,038 

10,841 

18,843 

3,039 

19,533 

169,294 

Gain  or  Loaa 

29,577  0 

10,980  G 

19,340 G 

2,916  0 

4,018  L 

58,804  0 

WINSTON-SALEM.. 

DaUy,  1929... 

298,085 

124,329 

70,126 

11,695 

50,682 

554,917 

N.  a 

WORCESTER . 

DaUy,  1921... 

1,073,667 

433,752 

200,816 

47,874 

297,262 

2,062,370 

MASS. 

1928 . 

1,090,764 

336,061 

218,874 

33,854 

327,060 

2,006,593 

Gain  or  Loaa 

17,087  L 

97,691  G 

9,069  L 

14,020  0 

29,788  L 

56,777  0 

Sunday,  1929. 

146,881 

18,608 

62,291 

6,566 

62,229 

285,575 

1928 . 

119,428 

9,668 

50,453 

2,970 

61,676 

234,195 

Gain  or  Loaa 

27,453  G 

8,940  G 

11,838  G 

2,596  G 

653L 

51,380  0 

YOUNGSTOWN.... 

DaUy.  1929... 

959,121 

263,727 

135,806 

31,482 

258,290 

1,648,426 

OHIO. 

1928 . 

1,068,418 

252,676 

156,777 

34,190 

269,371 

1,781,431 

Gain  or  Loaa 

109,297  L 

11,052  0 

20,971  L 

2,708  L 

11,081  L 

133,0051 

Sunday, 1929. 

87,337 

19,300 

56,557 

8,691 

33,311 

205,096 

1928 . 

68,287 

15,810 

39,764 

6,593 

30,283 

160,737 

Gain  or  Loaa 

19,050  G 

3,490  G 

16,793  G 

1,998G 

3.028G 

44,359  0 

NASH  DINED  IN  CHINA 

Yencking  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  Chairman  Discusses  Plan 

J.  B.  Powell,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  China  Weekly  Review,  Shanghai, 
gave  a  dinner  in  the  American  Club, 
Shanghai,  recently,  in  honor  of  Vernon 
Nash,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
journalism  in  Yenching  University, 
Peking,  who  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Peking  after  a  two-years  stay  in 
America.  Mr.  Nash  spoke  concerning 
future  plans  for  a  school  of  journalism 
in  Peking  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  school  of  journalism  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  and  Yenching  Univer¬ 


sity,  financed  chiefly  by  American  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Discussion  followed  as  to  the  best 
ways  in  which  foreign  and  Chinese  news¬ 
paper  men  might  cooperate  in  the  pro¬ 
ject.  Among  the  guests  were  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  executive  editors  of  the 
leading  Chinese  papers  in  Shanghai,  and 
the  alumni  of  the  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  who  are  resident  in  Shanghai. 
The  American  journalists  present,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Nash, 
were  Henry  h".  Misselwitz,  the  New 
York  Times;  Morris  J.  Harris,  the 
Associated  press  correspondent  in  Shang¬ 
hai,  and  Barnet  Hover,  associate  rfitor, 
the  Buffalo  News.  Mr.  Hover  also 
spoke  briefly  on  impressions  of  his  trip 
through  the  Orient. 


TECHNICAL  ADVANCES  IN  NEWSPAPER 
MAKING  TOLD  IN  U.  S.  BOOKLET 


almost  equalizing  the  number  displaced 
through  consolidations  and  suspensions. 

“This  was  illustrated  by  a  statement 
from  one  establishment,  that  26,000 
copies  of  4-page,  6-column  newspapers 
were  turned  out  by  it  daily  in  1852,  with 
40  compositors  and  a  handful  of  press¬ 
men,  flyboys  and  other  labor.  In  1926, 
the  average  daily  production  had  reached 
over  390,000  newspapers  and  the  average 
bulk  had  grown  to  more  than  62  8- 
column  pages,  including  in  both  items 
the  Sunday  issues.  This  had  necessitated 
a  mechanical  working  force  of  about 
1,700  hands,  including  325  compositors.” 

The  value  of  newspaper  sales  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  1909,  according  to  a  table 
adduced  in  the  book,  was  $84,439,000  and 
the  value  of  the  advertising  then  was 
$148,554,000.  By  1925,  the  sales  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  had  increased  to  $230,581,000, 
but  advertising  returns  had  mounted  to 
the  immense  total  of  $661,513,000. 


RETURNS  FROM  ABROAD 


'Troductivity  of  Labor  in  Newspaper  Printing”  Traces  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Modem  Papers  from  Four-Page  Sheets — 
Mechanical  Improvements  Listed 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 

T|7  ASHIXGTON,  D.  C,  Aug.  5. —  large.  The  first  of  these  published  regu- 

W  The  recent  extraordinary  technical  larly  in  the  United  States  was  the  Daily 

advances  in  newspaper  publishing  which  News,  which  appeared  in  New  York  on 

have  enabled  journalism  to  keep  step  June  26,  1919. 

with  the  modern  world  in  its  rapid  econ-  “The  revolutionary  changes  in  equip- 
omic  advances,  is  outlined  by  the  De-  ment  for  newspaper  printing,  which 

partment  of  Labor  in  a  detailed  analysis  created  facilities  for  expansion  of  the 

just  made  public  here.  industry,  did  not  become  effective  at  once 

This  grey-backed,  unromantic  pamphlet  in  all  establishments.  New  methods  were 

bears  the  title,  “Productivity  of  Labor  in  ordinarily  adopted  first  in  the  larger  es- 

Newspaper  Printing,”  but  back  of  its  tablishments,  gradually  spreading  to 

unimposing  facade  is  the  whole  vivid  others.  Even  at  the  present  day  some  of 

story  of  modern  newspaper  publishing,  the  changes  brought  into  use  many  years 

The  major  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  ago  are  just  being  made  in  some  estab- 

to  a  study  of  productivity  and  labor  lishments,  and  plants  still  exist  where 

costs  in  1890,  1916,  and  1926  in  all  de-  newspapers  are  being  turned  out  in  a 

partments  of  newspaper  work;  but  a  comparatively  primitive  fashion, 

chapter  called  the  “Development  of  the  “Consequently,  the  mechanical  produc- 
Newspaper  Industry”  surveys  the  whole  tion  of  newspapers  may  be  found  in  a 
field  of  newspaper  publishing.  variety  of  stages  throughout  the  coun¬ 
it  relates  briefly  how  in  691  B.  C.  the  try,  depending  principally  on  the  period 

Acta  Diurna  (Daily  Events),  Acta  Setia-  of  issue,  the  bulk  of  the  publication, 
lus  and  Acta  Publica,  daily  records  cor-  and  its  circulation, 
responding  to  modern  newspapers,  were  “In  spite  of  the  many  time-reducing 
published  in  Rome;  how  probably  the  factors  there  is  still  a  demand  for  more 
first  printed  newspaper  was  the  Peking  speed,  and  the  paramount  issue  in  news- 
Gasette  in  China  in  1340  A.  D. ;  and  paper  production  continues  to  be  a  ques- 

how  the  word  “gazette”  arose  from  the  tion  of  the  shortest  possible  interval  be- 

cost,  one  gazetta,  of  the  Notizi  Scritte,  tween  the  time  when  the  latest  news  is  .  . 

a  newspaper  issued  by  the  Venetian  gov-  received  and  the  time  of  its  distribution,  was  discovered  in  England  in  1837.  It 

ernment  in  1566.  From  there,  the  his-  It  is  often  not  only  a  question  of  minutes  consists  in  making  one  or  more  fascimile 

tory  of  the  press  in  England  and  America  but  of  seconds,  especially  in  the  larger  printing  plates  from  an^ original  bv  mak- 

is  briefly  outlined.  Then  the  pamphlet  cities,  where  competition  is  keen.  impression  of  the  original  a 

launches  on  its  survey  of  modern  news-  “Aside  from  the  three  important  me-  P'astic  substanw,  depositing  a  thin  cop- 
paper  publishing.  chanical  processes— composition,  stereo-  9^  nickel  shell  in  this  mold,  backing 

“All  of  the  radical  changes,”  it  says,  typing,  and  press  work — which  have  been  A  with  a_  semihard  metal  and  trimming 

“which  contributed  to  the  development  studied,  there  are  several  others  which  to  desired  s'^es-  •  • 

of  printing  since  the  invention  of  movable  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  develop-  P*c"’ed  successfully  until  18w,  when  the 

type,  and  made  possible  the  enormous  ment  cf  the  modern  newspaper.  Photo-  nest  commercial  electrotyping  P|ant 

outjmt  of  the  mcxlem  newspaper  plant,  engraving,  the  process  by  which  the  nu-  United  States  was  established  in  Bos- 
have  taken  place  since  the  year  1800.  merous  illustrations  are  reproduced,  is  Mass.  .  .  .  Electrotyping  depart- 

These  were  mostly  mechanical.  The  in-  now  a  common  division  of  newspaper  were  installed  m  newspape*-  plants 

vention  of  the  paper  machine  resulted  manufacturing.  P'^^^s  with  better  printing 

in  the  manufacture  of  an  abundant  sup-  “Some  of  the  weekly  papers  in  Eng-  than  ordinarily  provided  in 

ply  of  cheaper  paper.  The  development  land  published  illustrations  as  early  as  ^  ^  ‘  i  i, 

of  the  printing  press,  first  as  a  cylinder  1832.  The  first  illustrated  newspaper  in  P^^ti^g  of  large  catalogue  and  took 

press  and  later  as  a  rotary  press,  per-  this  country  was  Gleason’s  Pic^rial,  ,  Preparatory  work  for  the  distribution  jobs,  impossible  under  previous  methtos. 
mitted  faster  production  and  more  pages  established  in  1853  in  Boston,  Mass.,  but  t> ®  descritod  by  Mr 

per  issue.  moved  soon  afterwards  to  New  York  department,  is  a  very  important  item  Roth  as  a  simplified  method  m  which 

“The  improvement  of  presses  was  where  it  wL  publirhYd  as^the  Illustrated  f,ed^''‘bv‘^  a°”;ieJeld'oment°  Jr"am^Ytic  is  adapted  to  the  job  rather 

greatly  aided  by  the  substitution  of  pli-  Nejvs  of  New  York  for  about  a  year.  '“fnnSir  tnd^addrL^hS  delices  S  adapted  to  the  pw- 

able  rollers  for  distributing  and  applying  “The  nrinciole  unon  which  ohoto-en-  ^"d  addressing  devices,  instal-  ess,  as  has  previously  been  the  case.  Un- 

the  ink.  in  place  of  the  inking  balls;  the  saving  is  tosed  Tas  dfscoCed  "n  ’““T  conveyors,  and  other  improve-  jer  the  regular  system  of  printing  water 

change  from  hand  power  for  operating  fvance  ab^t  IKl  buTit  was  not  applied  Sed  nrtoucf 

the  machines  to  steam  power,  and  later  successfully  to  printing  until  more  than  industries  the  result  of  the 

to  electric  power;  the  application  of  30  vears  later  when  it  was  used  in  con-  ,  >naus‘ries  tne  result  ot  tne  ^.ater  color  was  limited.  The  new 

stereotyping,  producing  curved  printing  nection  wiVh  iithograph^  Th?  evolution  from  hand  methods  to  machine  p^oeess,  using  zinc  plates  on  an  ordinary 

plates  and  eliminating  direct  printing  photo-lithography, 

r^ctYr  ntr""^^asrb‘t  ‘to  United  States  in  1866,  but  the  earliest  ^"erm^^t  dLpLem\^J^^^^^  otue  or  k^tto'a 

prtouctiOT  of  the  plates,  and  last,  but  adaptation  to  newspaper  production  was  of  jbe  notable  exceptions  is  newspaper  S®  ^  ^  * 

not  iMst,  the  inventi^  of  ty^settmg  on  the  New  York  Daily  Graphic,  which  manufacturing _ Idle  workers  were  ^  The  inks  themselves  have  not  been 

and  ty^ast'ng  machines,  which  in-  appeared  on  March  4  1873,  and  was  for  absorbed  and  a  demand  was  created  for  foJehed  he  said  The  standard  water 

creased  the  productive  power  of  the  com-  several  years  the  only  illustrated  daily  j^bor  in  new  channels,  often  at  higher  X  c^n  be  used  The  onirchangeTiri 

posing  room  fivefold  and  cheapened  the  newspaper  in  the  world.  .  .v-  -  rates.  Consequently  the  wage  Susrof  the  sLiSlv  t?Xd  zinc 

cost  of  composition.  “The  process  was  again  revolutionized  earners  were  on  the  whole  benefited  bv  ^  ^  i  *  ■  treated  zinc  plate. 

The  many  improvements  in  mechani-  when  on  March  4  W  the  Graphic  the  improvements  in  Manufacturing  onW  ^LVag\  anrabiliinL%Tiuriir 

cal  facilities,  combined  with  the  increase  published  the,  first  half  tone  now  the  methods,  both  in  employment  and  in  bv  anv  coXercial  StXtou^^^^ 

in  advertising,  the  public  demand  for  practically  univer.sal  style  of  illustration,  higher  wages  commercial  printing  house,  Mr. 

news,  and  the  continued  requirement  for  A  method  was  later  developed  which  “Some  temoorarv  setbacks  occurred  declared.  It  cannot  be  patent^ 

speed  have  evolved  the  present  news-  permitted  printing  of  half  tones  on  fast  later,  such  as  conditions  during  and  after  ac  our^  contribudon  "to^mVting  Anyone 

paper.  presses  using  stereotype  plates.  It  is  the  World  War  which  made  it  difficult  contribution  to  printing.  Anyone 

There  has  been  considerable  change  in  claimed  this  was  first  accomplished  by  for  small  SicMions  ^  contini^  in  welcome  to  the 

.h.  ,f„  of  page,  whici,  now  are  ,he  K„rt  Tribun,  on  F.b,  12,  drS  '°Th"  n  h„  already  bem  u,.d  by 

tomarily  about  18  inches  in  width  but  1879.  ber  of  newsnaoers  esneciallv  among  the  ,  ^95  process  h^  already  Deen  used  Dy 

vary  from  21/.  to  24  inches  in  length.  “Offset  printing  is  an  adaptation  of  Xntry  weeklies  ’it  did  not,  howXr,  X£“S'';n? h  i^S 

The  increase  in  number  of  pages  con-  the  methods  previously  used  for  litho-  affect  the  workers  in  the  industry  catalogue  work,  and  it  is  giving  beautiful 

tamed  in  a  single  issue  has  been  tre-  graphic  printing  (invented  in  1800  in  greatly,  nor  lessen  the  value  of  the  total  results  in  pastel  colors.  Mr.  Roth  said, 

mendous,  and  it  is  no  longer  unusual  to  Bavaria),  combined  with  photo-engrav-  products.  These  were  influenced  more  DFnRrANi7F«  An  qtaff 

see  a  week-day  newspaper  consisting  of  ing  and  rotarv  press  work  ....  Roto-  by  the  suspension  of  several  large  daily  jku  ^*^*^*^ 

M)  pages,  or  a  Sunday  paper  containing  gravure  printing  is  a  combination  of  newspapers  or  consolidations  of  some  of  Reorganization  of^  the  advertising  staff 
more  than  1(X)  pages.  photo-engraved  intaglio  plates  and  rotary  them  with  their  stronger  competitors,  a  San  Francisco  News  has  been 

“The  Sunday  paper  had  attracted  but  press  work.  The  design  is  etched,  or  rather  common  occurrence  during  recent  completed  by  Joseph  L.  Cauthorn,  busi- 
scant  attention  before  the  Civil  War,  engraved,  below  the  surface  of  the  plate,  years.  According  to  the  figures  of  the  "css  manager.  Winslow  Abbey  has  been 
but  during  that  period  it  commenced  to  which  consists  of  a  copper-faced  cylinder.  United  States  census,  approximately  500  promoted  to  director  of  advertising  and 

gain  importance  through  the  desire  for  The  cylinder  revolves  through  an  ink  daily  newspapers  had  been  suspended  or  two  more  men,  Robert  B.  Seeley  and 

news.  It  was  at  first  the  same  size  as  fountain,  filling  the  depressions  with  ink,  consolidated  with  others  between  1919  Alexander  King,  have  been  added  to  the 
the  regular  daily  issue,  but  additional  which  is  deposited  on  the  paper.  The  and  1925.  local  display  staff.  Seeley,  who  started 

features  of  partial  news  value  were  fundamental  process  is  old.  “The  increases  in  circulation  and  bulk,  his  newspaper  work  on  the  Fort  Worth 

added  to  it  and  it  was  gradually  enlarged  “Competition  in  attractive  Sunday  only  possible  through  the  improvements  (Ind.)  Gazette  and  has  since  worked  on 
from  time  to  time.  The  somewhat  cum-  magazine  sections  was  responsible  for  in  manufacturing  methods,  affected  several  Pacific  Coast  newspapers,  has 
bersome  size  of  the  ordinary  newspaper  adding  electrotyping  departments  to  some  mainly  the  daily  newspapers,  especially  charge  of  toots  and  shoes  accounts, 
p^e  was  responsible  for  the  introduc-  of  the  newspaper  plants.  Electrotyping  in  the  larger  cities.  .  .  .  The  rising  cir-  King,  who  resigned  from  the  News  some 
tion  of  a  later  innovation,  the  tabloid  is  the  application  of  electroplating  to  the  culation  and  the  increased  number  of  time  ago,  has  returned  to  handle  finan- 
size,  in  which  the  pages  are  only  half  as  printing  process,  the  possibility  of  which  pages  both  called  for  additional  labor,  cial  advertising. 


PERFECTS  WATER  INK 
PRINTING  PROCESS 


H.  Roth  Develops  Acid  Treated 
Plate  Permitting  Use  of  Water 
Color  Inks  on  Large  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Book  Jobs 


L.  H.  Rose,  director  of  circulations  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  photographed 
in  New  York  on  his  return  from  a 
vacation  trip  to  Europe  and  a  visit  to 
Paris  Tribune.  He  returned  on  the 
Berengaria. 


Perfection  of  a  new  method  of  using 
water  color  inks  in  commercial  printing 
was  announced  this  week  by  Louis  H. 

Roth,  treasurer 

- -  -  -  and  production 

manager  of  Com- 
.  manday-Roth, 

^  Inc.,  ofNew 

1  York,  catalogue 

Ij''  and  commercial 

printers.  Mr. 
Roth  has  been 
L  experimenting 

with  the  process 
for  several  weeks 
and  has  devel- 

treated  zinc  plate 
L.  H.  Roth  w  h  i  C  h,  i  t  i  s 

claimed,  will 
print  the  pastel  effects  of  water  inks 
with  better  effect  than  heretofore 
achieved  and  which  makes  possible  the 


I 


mces  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


^HE  smell  of  fresh  paint  permeating 

the  air  of  the  front  office  and  the  mass 
of  newly  printed  placards  and  feature 
sy-ndicate  bulletins  piled  on  the  desk  of 
Charles  D.  W  hidden,  recently  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Paterson  Press  Guard- 
tan,  heralded  the  opening  of  a  new  era 
in  the  daily’s  existence.  Purchased  on 
July  1  by  Mr.  Whidden  in  association 
with  Ridder  Brothers,  from  William  B. 
Bryant,  the  Press-Guardian  is  being 
steered  in  the  tortuous,  uphill  highway 
that  leads  to  “circulation  summit.’’ 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  publisher  who 
knows  the  turns  and  detours  in  the  road 
it  has  been  groomed  for  the  climb  and 
the  goal  has  been  set  at  50,000. 

Before  Mr.  Whidden  joined  the  Ridder 
Brothers  as  circulation  manager  on  the 
Jamaica  Long  Islafid  Press,  he  had 
learned  circulation  theories  and  practice 
through  a  year  and  a  half  with  the  New 
England  News  Company.  His  circula¬ 
tion  education  was  continued  throughout 
his  association  with  the  readers  until  he 
was  named  circulation  manager  of  the 
Nerv  York  Joumat  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial. 

Paterson’s  other  evening  newspaper  is 
the  kteu’S,  and  to  Harry  B.  Haines,  its 
publisher,  Mr.  Whidden  frankly  states, 
the  Ridder  Brothers  and  he  offered  a 
proposition  of  amalgamation  on  a  50-50 
basis.  Mr.  Haines,  however,  did  not 
accept  it  but  welcomed  Whidden  and 
the  Bidders  as  his  new  rivals. 

The  two-paper  problem  in  the  evening 
field  in  a  city  of  Paterson’s  size  is  a 
difficult  one  to  solve,  Mr.  Whidden  de¬ 
clared. 

“I  believe  a  city  of  this  size  needs 
only  one  evening  paper,”  he  said,  “be¬ 
cause  the  presence  of  two  dailies  in  the 
field  gives  the  advertiser  the  opportunity 
of  playing  one  against  the  other. 
Neither  paper  can  be  sure  of  the  amount 
of  business  needed  to  give  it  freedom  to 
build  itself  into  a  high-grade  advertising 
medium.  Such  a  conditbn,  naturally, 
reacts  on  the  local  merchants,  who  have 
a  right  to  expect  faster  progress  in  their 
city’s  newspapers.  Meanwhile  the  news¬ 
papers  haven’t  the  circulation  necessary 
to  produce  results  and  make  the  cash 
registers  ring. 

“You  see,  with  two  evening  papers 
the  merchants  are  obliged  to  split  their 
appropriations  reducing  the  size  of  copy 
appearing  in  each  paper.  This  often 
makes  copy  proportionate  with  the  type 
and  size  of  the  store  impossible. 

“With  one  evening  paper  of  ample  cir¬ 
culation  the  advertising  rate  could  be  so 
arranged  that  the  increase  accompanying 
a  rise  in  circulation  would  not  he  pro¬ 
hibitive.” 

The  circulation  drive  planned  for  the 
Press-Guardian  is  to  be  carried  on  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  premiums,  Mr.  Whidden 
made  known.  Soliciting  crews  alone 
will  be  employed  to  sell  the  paper  on 
the  merits  of  its  new  features. 

“The  ‘use  of  premiums  has  been  a 
very  bad  factor  in  Paterson,”  the  circu¬ 
lator-publisher  said,  “The  people  of  the 
city,  instead  of  aslang,  ‘How  have  you 
bettered  your  paper?’  are  prone  to  ask, 
‘What  are  you  giving  away  now  ?’  ” 

The  legionnaires  of  the  ever-active 
free  publicity  army,  shooting  their  in¬ 
cessant  rain  of  darts  at  the  news  strong¬ 
holds  of  the  daily  newspapers  will  find 
the  Press-Guardian  sector  as  hard  to 
take  as  ever  with  the  new  publisher  in 
command.  Mr.  Whidden  might  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  arch-enemies  of 
space-grafting,  while  making  certain  at 
the  same  time  that  his  attitude  toward 
industrial  news  is  grounded  in  fairness 
to  those  who  have  real  news  to  tell. 

“The  Press-Guardian  is  entirely  out  of 
s>Tnpathy  with  those  who  try  to  slip 
publicity-laden  stories  into  the  news 
columns,”  he  declared.  “It  seems  to  me 
that  an  advertiser  asking  for  write-ups 
in  the  news  columns  is  the  same  as  a 
customer  in  a  store,  who  buys  a  pair  of 
shoes  asking  the  merchant  to  give  him 


When  we  called  on  the  merchant  and 
asked  him  how  long  the  sale  would  last, 
he  admitted  it'  was  to  continue  until  De¬ 
cember.  He  also  said  he  intended  to 
close  his  store  at  that  time,  but  to  open 
again  on  the  same  location  immediately 
after. 

“This  was  an  entirely  different  condi¬ 
tion  than  that  presented  in  his  copy  and 
we  informed  him  that  he  would  have  to 
eliminate  the  lines  urging  prospective 
customers  to  hurry.  He  was  persuaded 
to  our  viewpoint  of  the  matter  after  a 
time  and  rearranged  his  copy  accord¬ 
ingly.  He  is  now  an  advertiser  in  good 
standing  and  has  continued  his  copy 
regularly.” 

Mr.  Whidden  has  steered  a  successful 
course  through  the  billowy  seas  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  since  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  High  school  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  in  1913.  He  was  born  in  that 
city  in  1895,  the  son  of  Clarence  D. 
Whidden,  president  of  the  Central  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank.  Instead  of  following  the 
usual  route  of  a  youth  of  his  class  and 
entering  one  or  another  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  highly-respected  universities,  he 
branched  off  on  his  own  track  and  tried 
the  fortunes  of  the  business  world. 

His  first  venture  was  a  publisher  of  a 
city  guide  in  Lowell.  Then  he  widened 
his  knowledge  of  advertising  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  advertising  manager  for  the  local 
Keith’s  Theatre. 

From  advertising  he  switched  over  to 
circulation  when  he  met  Harry  Gould, 
then  manager  of  the  New  England  News 
Company,  now  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  News  Company,  who  offered  him  a 
job  with  his  organization.  He  spent  a 
year  and  a  half  in  this  company  serving 
in  various  capacities  and  was  in  line  for 
the  position  of  credit  manager,  when  he 
decided  that  he  ought  to  have  a  college 
education.  So  he  left  the  business  world 
and  went  back  to  the  halls  of  knowledge 
as  a  student  at  Nolan’s  Preparatory 
School  in  Cambridge. 

His  college  plans,  though,  were 
abruptly  upset  when,  in  1917,  one  week 
before  he  was  to  take  the  entrance  exami¬ 
nations  for  Harvard,  he  joined  Europe- 
bound  ranks  of  khaki-clad  Americans 
and  for  the  following  21  months  minis¬ 
tered  first-aid  to  battle-torn  comrades  as 
a  member  of  Col.  Harvey  Cushing’s 
medical  staff  attached  to  the  British 
army. 

In  April,  1919,  he  returned  home  to 
CHARLES  D.  WHIDDEN  resume  his  interrupted  plans  and  because 

of  his  war  record  he  was  admitted  to 
Publisher  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Harvard  without  examinations.  He 

Press  Guardian  studied  at  the  university  for  three  and  a 

half  years,  serving  as  business  manager 
of  the  Harvard  Crimson  in  his  third 
year.  Previously  he  had  been  in  the 
business  department.  While  at  Harvard 
he  travelled  through  France,  Alsace- 
mour  Marcus.  Lorraine,  Germany,  Italy  and  Switzer- 

.  ij  f  u  u  j  *  land  as  a  member  of  the  glee  club. 

\\h.dden  told  of  a  case  he  had  ust 

finished  at  ending  to  It  involved  a  fur-  Company  in 

niture  dealer  of  Paterson,  who  was  ad-  therjoined 

vert.sing  a  sale  with  copy  that  read;  1  advertising  staff  of  the  Bos- 

Hurry,  the  ime  is  short,  now,  A„,erican  under  Frank  MeShane. 

if  you  wish  to  avail  yourself  of  the  Ethel  Blackwell  Jones, 

tremendous  slash  in  prices-Gomg  Out  the  art  gallery  at  Vassar  Col- 

of  Business.  lege,  in  1925.  His  father-in-law,  a  vice- 

“Upon  investigation,  Mr.  Whidden  president  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank, 
explained,  “we  found  that  the  merchant  gave  him  his  chance  to  break  into  the 
was,  in  reality,  running  a  factory  sale.  New  York  newspaper  field,  by  introduc- 
and  while  actually  giving  good  value  jng  him  to  the  Bidders,  who  placed  him 
his  copy  was  misleading  because  it  read  on  the  Jamaica  Long  Island  Press,  which 
as  if  that  particular  store  were  going  they  had  purchased  in  association  with 
out  of  existence  and  as  if  it  were  neces-  William  F.  Hoffman.  Here  Mr.  Whid- 
sary  to  clean  it  out  as  soon  as  possible,  den  did  circulation,  display  and  classified 
“This  would  lead  prospective  custom-  advertising  duty  and  occasional  ^itorial 
ers  to  believe  they  could^  go  to  the  store  work.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
and  get  excellent  bargains  in  exclusive  circulation  manager  and  after  six  months 
pieces  and  suites  and  that  no  more  of  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Jour- 
those  types  would  be  available  there-  nal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial,  an- 

other  Ridder  paper,  as  circulation  direc- 
“The  actual  circumstances  proved  to  tor.  This  position  he  held  until  the  pur- 
be  quite  different,  as  we  discovered  two  chase  of  the  Paterson  Press-Guardian  in 
or  three  trucks  backed  up  to  the  receiv-  July,  when  he  became  an  associate  of  the 
ing  entrance  of  the  store  every  morning  Ridders  in  its  publication  and  was 
unloading  new  shipments  of  furniture,  charged  with  the  duties  of  publisher. 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


Survey  of 

The  Washington,  D.  C.,  Market 

H^hat  It  Offers 

Visualize  a  State  full  of  people  (over  800,000  of  them),  instead  of  being  dis¬ 
tributed  over  hundreds  of  miles,  compactly  resident  in  an  area  which  includes 
the  National  Capital  and  25  miles  surrounding  into  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
That’s  the  Washington  Market,  which  you  can  completely  and  influentially  cover 
with  one  newspaper — THE  STAR — at  a  SINGLE  COST. 

Larger  in  population  than  any  one  of  14  States  such  as  Maine,  Montana,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  New  Hampshire,  etc. 

With  more  income  tax  payers  than  in  any  one  of  31  States  such  as  Alabama, 
Colorado,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  etc. 

It’s  not  an  industrial  market  with  its  varying  vicissitudes;  but  a  staple,  con¬ 
suming  market,  in  which  there  is  no  fluctuation;  but  that  goes  on  steadily, 
growing  greater  as  the  importance  of  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  grows. greater, 
and  its  business  with  the  world  expands. 

Just  now  the  first  stages  of  the  Federal  Government’s  building  program,  repre¬ 
senting  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  $200,000,000.00,  is  under  way,  with  all 
that  means  in  increased  revenue  to  the  residents  of  the  Washington  Market, 
stimulating  demand,  augmenting  buying  and  increasing  the  importance  of  the 
market  to  manufacturers  of  worthwhile  products. 


The  Star’s  home-delivered  circulation — Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day — is  the  ONLY  medium  needed  to  cover  it  completely. 


New  York  Office: 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  E.  42nd  Street 


Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  LUTZ 

Loike  Michigan  Building 
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DUPLICATION  FOUND  ONLY  4.6%  IN 
MORNING,  EVENING  READERS 

Colorado  Springs  Survey  Disproves  Theory  That  Advertising  in 
Both  Papers  Is  Impractical — Shows  That  No  Fixed  Habits  . 
Exist  Among  Readers  of  Various  Classes  or  Locations 


^HE  argument  that  duplication  of  ad- 
vcrtising  in  morning  and  evening 
papers  is  uneconomical  and  impractical 
is  disproved,  at  least  in  one  instance,  by 


Ray  E.  Mohler 

a  survey  recently  completed  by  the  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  (Col.)  Gazette  and  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Speaking  before  the  Colorado  Springs 
Advertising  Qub,  Ray  E.  Mohler,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  two  papers,  said 
that  his  check-up  revealed  the  fact  that 
duplication  of  readers  of  the  morning 
and  evening  papers  amount  to  less  than 
4.6  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation. 

“Another  survey,”  he  said,  “revealed 
that  while  the  duplication  on  our  two 
papers  is  to  be  found  alike  in  all  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  practically  in  all  classes 
of  homes  the  reading  habits  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  does  not  vary  to  any  appreci¬ 
able  extent. 

“We  recently  picked  from  our  list  of 
duplicate  subiriptions  more  than  100 
names  of  subscribers  whose  addresses 
represented  every  section  of  our  city. 
We  obtained  the  telephone  numbers  of 
these  subscribers  and  our  staff  members, 
after  being  carefully  coached,  called  the 
‘lady  of  the  house'  in  each  case  and 
asked  her  this  question,  ‘In  which  paper, 
morning  or  evening,  do  you  read  the 
advertisements  most  and  most  tho¬ 
roughly?’  The  answers  are  tabulated  as 
follows : 

“  ‘I  read  both  alike  (one  as  much  as 


another)’  . 47% 

‘I  read  morning  paper  most’ . 26% 

‘I  read  evening  paper  most’ . 12% 

‘I  read  morniug  most — my  hus¬ 
band  reads  evening  most’ . 15% 


“This  report  we  contend  answers  the 
question  raised,  ‘In  which  paper,  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening,  are  the  advertisements 
most  read?’  Some  local  merchants  have 
at  times  even  gone  so  far  as  a  result 
of  an  erroneous  conclusion  to  suspend 
their  advertising  in  one  or  the  other 
paper  because  they  felt  that  it  was  not 
read.  This  idea  has  usually  been  held 


concerning  the  morning  paper  and  it  is 
an  argument  that  the  writer  has  met  in 
other  localities. 

“Another  theory  held  by  some  adver¬ 
tisers  is  that  the  morning  paper  is  read 
by  certain  classes  or  in  certain  quarters 
where  the  evening  paper  is  not  ^d  vice 
versa.  We  think  we  have  disproved 
this  with  a  survey. 

“We  selected  several  hundred  readers 
from  our  city  subscribers  files  starting 
with  the  letter  A  and  proceeding  down 
the  alphabet  with  no  omissions  so  t^t 
a  fair  cross  section  of  our  circulaticm 
would  be  represented.  We  assume  that 
there  are  just  as  large  a  percent  of  rich 
people,  poor  people,  ignorant  people 
and  intelligent  peof^e,  just  as  many 
east-siders  and  west-siders,  etc.,  with 
their  names  starting  with  the  first  four 
or  five  letters  in  the  alphabet  as  would 
be  found  if  we  continued  the  survey 
throughout  the  entire  files  from  A  to  Z. 
From  this  list  we  made  what  we  refer 
to  as  a  ‘neighborhood  breakdown’  of  our 
circulation  and  it  is  shown  below  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  Morning  Gazette  and 
the  Evening  Telegraph: 

Morning  Evening 
Gazette  Telegraph 


North  . 

35% 

25% 

South  . 

17% 

12% 

Broadmoor  (suburb) 

7% 

6% 

East  . 

24% 

32% 

West  . 

16% 

23% 

“In  connection  with  this  survey  we 
made  another  check  up  that  we  consider 
much  more  significant  than  the  ‘Neigh¬ 
borhood-Breakdown.’  We  spent  a  lot 
of  time  and  effort  in  ascertaining  the 
occupations  of  these  several  hundred 
subscribers.  The  result  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  statistics : 

Morning  Evening 
Gazette  Telegraph 


Professional  . 

11% 

5% 

Business  . 

26% 

28% 

General  (clerks  and 

salespeople,  etc.)... 

25% 

30% 

Skilled  labor  . 

17% 

18% 

Unskilled  labor  . 

15% 

9% 

Domestics  and  house- 

wives  not  employed 

6% 

10% 

“The  advertiser  deserves  that  which 
the  newspaper  can  give  him,  an  analysis 
of  the  circulation  of  the  newspaper  that 
will  show  him  where  the  copies  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  ‘total  net  paid  circulation’ 
really  go,  what  localities  in  the  city  and 
out,  what  percent  of  the  circulation  goes 
into  the  homes  of  the  various  classifica¬ 
tions  of  occupations,  what  the  buying 
power  of  these  classifications  is,  and 
what  percent  of  the  circulation  lies 
within  ‘shopping’  distance  of  the  local 
stores  and  shops.” 


RETIRES  AFTER  60  YEARS 

After  60  years  as  printer,  editor  and 
publisher,  Sam  W.  Davis,  Wichita,  Kan., 
has  retired  from  active  service.  He 
recently  sold  the  North  End  News  Print¬ 
ing  Company  to  C.  E.  Moore.  Davis's 
first  editcM'ship  was  with  the  Butler 
(Mo.)  Demccrai,  later  going  to  the 
Mulznme  (Kan.)  News.  He  went  to 
Wichita  five  years  ago. 


TO  ADVERTISERS :  The  Charlotte  Observer  leads  in  circulation  ALL 
newsj»pers.  Morning  and  Evening,  in  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina.  It  is  the  largest  newspaper  between  Richmond  and  Atlanta 
and  Washington  and  Birmingham.  The  Observer  occupies  the  unique 
position  of  Ixing  the  only  morning  newspaper  in  AMERICA  published 
in  a  city  of  less  than  100,0(X)  population  having  a  circulation  in  excess  of 
49,000  daily  and  more  than  51,0(X)  Sunday.  The  Observer  leads  all 
newspapers,  both  Morning  and  Evening,  in  the  two  states,  in  volume 
of  advertising  carried  each  year. 

Wit  (EOmiiotte 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Curtis  B.  Johnson,  Publisher 


PHOTO  IMPUCATES  JUROR  .  ,h,  .WILEY  QINED,  IN  PARIS 


Judge  Diamitses  Snooks  Talesman  on 
Daily  News  Photo  Evidence 

A  photograph  snapped  by  Joseph 
costa,  staff  photographer  of  the  Nezi’ 
York  Daily  News,  was  responsible  last 
week  for  the  dismissal  of  Edith  Dysinger 
from  the  jury  sitting  in  the  trial  ot 
James  Snook  at  Columbus,  O.,  for  the 
murder  of  Theora  Hix.  The  photograph 
showing  Miss  Dysinger  talking  to  Max 
Seyfert  an  attorney  for  the  defense  out¬ 
side  the  courtroom  was  shown  to  Judge 
Scarlett,  who,  going  on  the  rule  that  it 
is  illegal  for  an  attorney  in  a  law  case 
to  speak  to  members  of  the  jury  pri¬ 
vately,  dismissed  Miss  Dysinger. 

It  was  during  a  luncheon  recess  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial  that  Acosta’s  attention  was 
called  to  the  lawyer  and  jurist  convers¬ 
ing  bj  Irene  Kuhn,  Daily  News  staff 
reporter  covering  the  trial.  Acosta  shot 
his  picture  and  presented  the  printed 
photo  to  the  judge. 

Miss  Dysinger’s  defense  was  that  she 
and  Seyfert  were  merely  talking  com¬ 
monplace  affairs  and  did  not  discuss  the 
trial,  but  Judge  Scarlett  decided  it  would 
be  better  for  her  to  quit  the  jury. 


JOINS  CLEVELAND  NEWS 

B.  C.  Anderson-Smith,  mo.st  recently 
associated  with  the  Ludlow-Typograph 
Company,  has  joined  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Cleveland  News, 
and  has  been  assigned  to  automotive  ac¬ 
counts.  He  was  formerly  with  the  New 
Orleans  Item-Tribune,  and  later  in 
agency  work  with  the  Lockwood-Shac- 
kelford  Company,  of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  At  one  time  he  was 
with  the  Portage  Rubber  Company  and 
later  with  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  in  merchandising  capacities. 


ABANDONS  FIVE-CENT  PRICE 

The  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Enterprise,  to 
increase  street  sales,  recently  cut  the 
price  from  5  cents  to  3  cents  per  copy. 
J.  S.  Leach  is  editor  of  the  paper. 


Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  was  the  guest  of 
honor,  Aug.  1,  at  an  American  Club  lunch¬ 
eon  in  Paris.  Lawrence  Hills,  managing 
editor  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  presided.  The  preceding 
week  Mr.  Wiley  was  entertained  at  din¬ 
ner  by  William  Harrison,  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Chronicle  group  of  newspapers. 
Next  week  he  is  scheduled  to  give  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  International  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association  convention  in  Berlin. 


PLAN  COMMUNITY  CAMPAIGN 

Cities  in  the  San  Gabriel  valley  of 
Southern  California  are  perfecting  an 
organization  for  raising  $250,(X)0  to  be 
spent  in  newspaper  advertising.  Cities 
interested  include  Pasadena,  Alhambra, 
Covina,  Baldwin  Park,  and  Whittier. 
Page  advertisments  will  be  run  in  Los 
Angeles  and  papers  in  more  distant 
points,  according  to  the  present  plan. 


ENQUIRER  TEAM  ON  TOP 

With  a  record  of  eight  victories  and 
two  defeats  in  a  12-game  schedule,  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  ball  team  is  a  safe 
bet  for  the  championship  of  the  News¬ 
paper  League  of  Cincinnati.  There  are 
four  teams,  one  from  each  of  the  dailies. 
The  Times-Star  is  runner-up.  Players 
are  from  the  news  and  composing  staffs- 
of  the  papers. 


McGlFFIN  MOVES  TO  K.  C. 

William  J.  McGiffin.  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Madison  (la.)  Evening  Democrat, 
the  E.rcelsior  Springs  (Mo.)  Standard, 
and  the  Paivkhuska  (Okla.)  Journal- 
Capital,  has  moved  from  Fort  Madison 
to  Kansas  City  to  be  more  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  with  regard  to  the  papers. 


BUYS  DURHAM  HERALD 

The  R.  W.  Page  Corporation,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun.  this 
week  acquired  control  of  the  Durham 
Morning  Herald,  published  by  E.  T. 
Rollins. 


Like  a  Crack 
Relay  Team 


A  crack  relay  team  is  com¬ 
posed  of  crack  runners.  A 
good  newspaper  syndicate  is 
much  like  a  crack  relay  team. 
It  is  made  up  of  good  news¬ 
papers  serving  rich  cities. 

Such  a  syndicate  is  the  Lee 
Ssmdicate.  For  example,  in 
Davenport,  two  Lee  News¬ 
papers,  the  Timet  and  the 
Democrat,  give  the  advertiser 
thorough  coverage  for  a  re. 
sponsive  trading  area.  There 
are  approximately  16,000  fami¬ 
lies  in  this  city  and  the  Timet 
and  the  Democrat  have  a  city 
circulation  of  16,512.  In  the 


entire  Davenport  trading  area, 
approximately  41,000  families 
daily  read  these  Lee  News¬ 
papers. 

Davenport  has  a  yearly  factory 
output  of  $55,000,000.  The 
total  year’s  bank  clearings 
amount  to  $540,000,000  and 
2,332  people  in  this  city  pay  in¬ 
come  tax.  Davenport  is  well 
worth  winning.  It  is  just  one 
of  eight  cities  served  by  Lee 
newspapers.  And  in  all  Lee 
cities,  you  get  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  rich  trading  areas  at  a 
single  cost  of  52  cents  a  line. 


The  LEE  SYNDICATE 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Coverage  —  Plus  Responsiveness 


Davenport,  Iowa,  Timtt 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Demo¬ 
crat 

Madison,  Wisconsin, 
5tats  Jearnai 


La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 
Tribune 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Courier 
Mason  City,  Iowa, 
Clobe-Cuaette 


Muscatine,  Iowa, 
Journal 

Hannibal,  Missouri, 
Coarier-Pott 
Kewanee,  Illinois,  Star- 
Courier 


CONE,  ROTHENBURG  St  NOEE,  Inc.,  10  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

Foreign  Adoertiting  Repretentatioet 
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Concentrated 

Modernism 


anxEOits 


to  be  sold 


A  million  and  a  half  substantial,  modern  people 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  progress  .  .  .  sharing 
$38,000,000  monthly  payrolls . . .  watching  industri¬ 
al  and  municipal  expansion  representing  a  two-year 
expenditure  of  at  least  $350,000,000  .  .  .  whose 
activities  result  in  daily  bank  clearings  in  excess  of 
$30,000,000  .  .  . 


...a  million  and  a  half  people,  74  percent  native  white 
and  who  are  part  and  parcel  of  dynamic  progressive 
movement  in  a  tempo  exceeded  only  by  New  York  and  Chicago . . . 
and  whose  per  capita  retail  expenditures  are  not  less  than  $436. . . 

. . .  these  are  the  people  who  live,  earn  and  spend  in  Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh  — a  people  modern  in  spirit,  modern  in  earning 
ability,  modem  in  their  demands  for  modem  merchandise  to 
make  modem  lives  more  comfortable  and  enjoyable  ...  a 
people  eager  to  buy. 

Here's  modernism  concentrated  in  an  area  where  one  dominant 
newspaper  —  The  Pittsburgh  Press — has  had,  for  45  years,  the 
Habit  of  Producing  Results . . .  concentrated  modernism  reached 
at  one  extremely  modest  cost  by  one  modem  newspaper's  con¬ 
centrated  circulation  .  . . 


trading  area  of  30  miles— Pittsburgh's  famous  "Golden  Y” 
area — makes  Press  advertising  a  vital  business  force  rather  than 
merely  a  printed  message. 


Press  circulation  is  bought  by  moderns  seeking  good  news,  use¬ 
ful  news,  constructive  news,  accurate  news  all  keyed  to  the 
modern  note.  It  produces  results  because  it  is  based  on  reader- 
faith  spread  over  many  decades. 


Press  leadership  in  producing  results  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  first  half  of  1929  The  Press  published  practi¬ 
cally  49  per  cent  of  all  advertising  appearing  in  the  three 
Pittsburgh  newspapers  and  in  the  fact  that  during  the  same 
period  Press  advertising  leadership  over  the  second  Pittsburgh 
paper  was  seven  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1928. 


. .  .  what  an  opportunity  for  the  advertiser  who  realizes  that  space 
buying,  in  this  modem  age,  emphatically  means  sales  buying! 


There's  a  representative  in 
any  of  the  Press  offices  listed 
below  anxious  to  tell  you  the 
full  story  of  concentrated 
modernism  economically 
reached  by  concentrated, 
effective,  selling  circulation 
with  a  45-year  Habit  of 
Producing  Results. 


Press  circulation  is  vital  cir¬ 
culation  . . .  and  nothing  but 
vitality  in  circulation  can 
mean  vitality  in  advertising. 
Press  circulation,  83  per  cent 
concentrated  daily  in  Metro¬ 
politan  Pittsburgh  and  92 
per  cent  concentrated  iii  a 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENTS 

New  York  Chiceyo  *  Detroit 

Philadeipkie  ■  Loe  Angcict  *  Dallam 
San  Francisco  Atlanta  Buffalo 


A  SCRIPPS. HOWARD 
NEWSPAPER 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulati 
•  • ,  and  c4  the  United  Pret*  and 
of  Media  Records,  Inc. 
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CONTINUITY  OF  INTEREST  AND  SHIFTING 
VIEWPOINT  IN  CLASSIFIED  COPY 


Advertisements  Must  Be  Written  from  a  Specific  Reader  Angle 
to  Pull  Satisfactory  Results,  Manager  Says — Cites 
Examples  in  Real  Estate  Field 

By  ROBERT  L.  BELLEM 

Manager,  Clasaiiied  Advertising,  Pasadena  Star-News 


A  RECENT  letter  from  a  correspond¬ 
ent — a  well-known  classified  manager 
— dwelt  upon  the  necessity  for  classified 
men  the  country  over  to  waken  new  ac¬ 
tivity  and  thought  among  real  estate  deal¬ 
ers.  Real  estate  classified  is  showing  a 
decided  tendency  to  drop.  Rising  rates 
have  forced  many  of  the  old-time  con¬ 
stant  users  of  transient  classified  in  other 
classifications  to  abandon  the  habit.  The 
resulting  reaction  is  anjdhing  but  health¬ 
ful  for  classified  advertising  departments. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  man  in  the 
street  lost  his  key-ring  he  paid  a  quarter 
and  inserted  a  lost  ad.  When  his  wife 
needed  a  little  extra  spending  money  she 
advertised  one  of  hubby’s  old  and  out- 
molded  suits,  or  perhaps  some  unused 
furniture  from  the  attic.  She  never 
spent  over  seventy-five  cents  or  a  dollar 
for  her  ad — for  she  rarely  realized  more 
than  three  or  four  dollars  through  the 
sale  of  the  article  advertised. 

Times  have  changed  and  rates  have 
ballooned.  It  wouldn’t  pay  the  man  on 
the  street  to  advertise  the  loss  of  his  key¬ 
ring  right  now-a-times.  The  ad  would  cost 
him  a  dollar — maybe  two.  If  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  Ije  lucky  enough  to  get  the  keys 
back  he’d  probably  have  to  shell  out  a 
reward  of  at  least  a  dollar.  The  entire 
transaction  would  set  him  back  around 
three  simoleons,  and  the  chances  are  he 
could  have  duplicated  the  whole  kit  and 
boiling  of  keys  and  ring  for  less  than 
that — in  less  time. 

Ditto  the  lady.  She  can’t  get  a  cent 
more  for  that  outmoded  suit  or  discarded 
furniture — but  the  cost  of  her  classified 
advertising  has  so  far  advanced  that 
after  she'd  advertised  her  wares  and  sold 
them  she  probably  wouldn’t  have  over 
50  cents  profit  on  the  transaction. 

As  .someone  pointed  out  at  Oakland 
recently,  the  tendency  toward  higher 
classified  rates  has  blocked  many  former 
linage  paths.  Today,  if  a  man  happens 
to  have  a  battery  radio  set  and  wants  to 
dispose  of  it  and  buy  an  all -electric 
superwhoopedyne,  he  doesn’t  advertise  it 
under  "Musical  Instruments,”  as  he 
might  have  done  a  decade  ago,  had  there 
been  radios  in  that  unenlightened  age. 
Instead  he  trades  the  thing  in  on  a  new 
set.  Three  of  his  neighbors  do  the 
same  thing,  thereby  making  the  block  a 
bedlam  of  music  picked  from  the  air. 
But  what  about  the  classified  advertising 
department?  Here  are  four  used  sets  on 
the  market,  which  in  another  day  miglit 
have  been  individually  advertised.  To¬ 
day,  one  ad  from  the  dealer  covers  all 
four  sets.  Three  ads  lost. 

Despite  this  gradual  loss  of  individual 
transient  business  classified  volume  has 
continued  to  grow.  \V  here  has  the 
growth  come  from?  The  answer  is  used 
cars  and  real  estate. 

I^t  a  slump  hit  one  of  these  two 
major  classifications  and  you  have  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  facing  the  classified  indus¬ 
try.  And  that’s  what  has  happened  re¬ 
cently.  Real  estate  linage  is  dropping. 
Ask  a  realtor  why  and  he’ll  probably  tell 
you  he’s  using  less  classified  space  be¬ 
cause  he’s  getting  less  results  than  he 
formerly  did. 

Analyze  that  a  little.  Why  doesn’t  the 
realtor  obtaining  the  old-time  reaction 
from  his  classifi^  copy?  Principally  be¬ 
cause  he  hasn’t  been  able  to  interest  the 
buyers  in  his  wares.  Certainly  circula¬ 
tions  haven’t  fallen  off.  Certainly  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  has  decreased. 
There  are  more  potential  readers  for  that 
classified  real  estate  offer  than  there 
were  ten  years  ago;  and  more  people 
financially  situated  to  be  enabled  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  if  it  strikes  their  fancy. 

Where  is  Ae  trouble  ?  Competition 
from  other  lines  may  be  the  answer. 
I’ve  heard  many  real  estate  brokers  state 
that  the  present  public  tendency  to  take 


flyers  in  the  stock  market  ties  up  much 
capital  that  formerly  was  employed  in 
realty  purchasing.  The  same  probably 
is  true  of  funds  that  go  out  to  satisfy 
monthly  automobile  notes. 

But  the  thinking  classified  manager 
shouldn’t  throw  up  his  hands  and  permit 
the  real  estate  advertisers  to  curl  up  and 
quit  just  because  the  game  has  grown 
keener.  Rather,  he  should  educate  them 
— arm  them  with  more  formidable 
weapons — weapons  that  will  win  some  of 
those  erstwhile  realty  prospects  back. 

And  the  most  formidable  of  those 
weapons  is  Copy. 

Your  old-fashioned  real  estate  classi¬ 
fied  advertisement  won’t  do  in  this  age. 
You’ve  got  to  have  more  stuff  on  the 
ball.  Full  description?  Sure!  Long 
insertions?  Of  course!  White  space? 
Certainly!  But  those  factors  are  super¬ 
ficial.  'You’ve  got  to  get  down  under  the 
surface  a  lot  further  than  that. 

How  many  real  estate  advertisers  have 
you  who  really  employ  the  shifting-view¬ 
point  angle  in  their  classified  copy? 

How  many  describe  their  proj^rties 
with  the  thought  that  the  description  is 
to  be  read  by  a  He  or  a  She — not  just 
an  It? 

Let  me  explain  bv  a  concrete  example. 
Suppose  you  have  a  client  who  has  on 
his  lists  a  suburban  house.  Suppose  that 
house  has  certain  conveniences  such  as  a 
child’s  play-room  equipped  with  a  sand¬ 
pit;  a  complete  electrified  laundry  in  the 
basement;  a  multiplicity  of  electric  out¬ 
let  fixtures.  All  items  of  interest  to 
women,  aren’t  they?  Then  why  shouldn’t 
the  advertisement  be  written  with  a 
woman’s  viewpoint  throughout  ?  'Why 
not  aim  for  a  mark  instead  of  shooting 
blindly?  Why  not  pick  out  every  item  of 
that  house’s  description  that  might  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  woman’s  home-making  in¬ 
stincts,  and  incorporate  them  into  an  at¬ 
tractive  classified  advertisement,  ad¬ 
dressed  frankly  to  women  readers? 

Reverse  the  picture.  Maybe  the  same 
house  has  a  back  yard  which  the  former 
owner  arranged  for  a  practice  putting 
green.  Perhaps  there’s  a  well -equipped 
workshop  over  the  garage.  Maybe  there 
are  built-in  receptacles  for  used  razor 
blades  in  the  various  bathrooms.  Per¬ 
haps  there  are  built-in  cuspidors.  Mas¬ 
culine  appeal — lots  of  it.  Why  shouldn’t 
copy  be  written  from  that  viewpoint? 
Sure,  separate  copy  from  the  other,  even 
though  both  apply  to  the  same  identical 
property. 

Recently  I  handled  a  series  of  full- 
column  classified  advertisements  for  a 
local  subdivision,  each  of  which  was 
written  with  a  viewpoint  angle.  One 
was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the 


Maj.  B.  P.  Bole,  who  recently  suc¬ 
ceeded  E.  H.  Baker  as  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


wife  of  a  man  who’d  bought  a  lot  in  this 
subdivision;  the  next  by  the  man  him¬ 
self  ;  again  the  woman;  and  so  on.  Each 


advertisement  dwelt  upon  one  or  two 
particular  features  of  the  place.  And 
believe  it  or  not,  those  advertisements 
out-pulled  former  and  more  characterless 
copy  four  to  one. 

Try  it  yourself.  Talk  your  real- 
estaters  into  switching  over  to  the  shift¬ 
ing-viewpoint  angle  in  their  classified 
copy.  Let  ’em  stick  to  one  viewpoint  per 
ad.  Sell  them  space,  insertions,  full  de¬ 
scription,  but  aim  your  shots.  Maybe  we 
can  bring  some  money  back  into  the 
realty  market ;  perhaps  we  can  start 
building  up  the  real  estate  for  sale  col¬ 
umns  once  again. 


BARRETT  RETURNS 

Thomas  B.  Hanly,  acting  cjty  editor 
of  the  New  York  World  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  on  vacation  of  James  W.  Barrett, 
left  for  the  Adirondacks  this  week  on  a 
month’s  vacation  following  the  return 
of  Mr.  Barrett  to  duty. 


KENT  COOPER  IN  MAINE 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of 
Associated  Press,  spent  several  days  this 
week  with  Frank  B.  Noyes,  president 
of  A.P.  at  Winter  Harbor,  Me.  He 
was  to  return  to  New  York  Saturday. 


I.  N.  S.  ADVANCES  ABBOTT 

Lyle  Abbott  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  International  News  Service 
Bureau  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  succeeding 
Harry  Bergman,  who  was  recently 
transferred  to  the  sales  department  in 
New  York. 


IhE  SUNDAY 

NEW  YORK  AMERICAN 

OFFERS 


32%  more  Metropolitan 
circulation  thon  the 
Evening  Journal  .... 

60%  more  Metropolitan 
circulation  than  the 
Sunday  World  .... 

78%  more  Metropolitan 
circulation  than  the 
Sunday  Times  .... 

158%  more  Metropolitan 
circulation  than  the 
Sunday  Herald-Tribune.... 


168%  more  Metropolitan 
circulation  than  the 
Evening  Sun  .... 

174%  more  Metropolitan 
circulation  than  the 
Evening  World  .... 

296%  more  Metropolitan 
circulation  than  the 
Evening  Telegram  .... 

691%  more  Metropolitan 
circulation  than  the 
Evening  Post .... 


i 


In  Metropolitan  New  York  no  other  standard-size  news¬ 
paper,  magazine — or  any  other  odvertising  medium — can 
approach  the  Sundoy  American  in  effective  coverage. 


► 


THE  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE 

PAUL  BLOCIC  INC. 

New  York 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Boston 

I  Son  Francisco 
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hat  do 
^Ifeek-day  advertisers 

care  about 


Sunday  circulation 


IF  VOUR  week-day 
reader  takes  two  or 
more  papers  daily  and  con¬ 
tinues  only  one  of  them  on 
Sunday,  does  that  concern  you  ? 

Of  what  signihcance  is  a  constant 
seven-day  circulation  if  you  don’t  use 
the  seventh  day  in  your  advertising? 

It’s  extremely  signihcant  to  any  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  wants  to  strike  home  in 
the  Boston  market. 

Here  are  seven  daily  papers.  Three  | 
of  them  carry  the  bulk  of  the  adver¬ 
tising.  All  three  have  large  daily  circula¬ 
tions.  On  Sunday,  in  Metropolitan  Boston, 
one  of  the  three  loses  a  third  of  its  daily 
readers;  another  loses  nearly  two-thirds. 
The  remaining  paper — the  Globe— holds  Its 
week-day  audience  practically  intact  on 
Sunday. 


Family  appeal  was 
built  into  this  news¬ 
paper  from  the  beginning. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  the 
Globe  published  the  first  wo¬ 
man’s  page  in  American  journalism. 
This  has  become  a  Household  Depart¬ 
ment  with  tens  of  thousands  of  con¬ 
stant  readers. 

With  its  larger  staff,  the  Globe  gath- 
I  ersand  prints  more localand  suburban 

news  than  any  other  Boston  paper. 
The  Globe’s  sport  pages  are  closely 
followed  throughout  New  England  and 
quoted  throughout  the  country. 

School  news  is  most  complete.  Religious 
news  covers  all  denominations. 

Financial  and  general  news  is  edited  for 
Boston’s  substantial  business  men. 


If  Sunday  circulation  is  largely  home  cir¬ 
culation,  which  of  these  three  papers  is  the 
established  home  paper  of  Boston? 

Boston  department  store  merchants  long 
since  answered  this  question  to  their  own 
satisfaction.  Today  they  are  using  48% 
more  space  in  the  Globe,  seven  days  a  week, 
than  in  any  other  Boston  newspaper.  They 
have  to  reach  the  home.  Don’t  you  ? 


And  the  Globe  is  unbiased  in  politics. 

F  course  you  can  “reach”  many  Boston 
homes  without  the  Globe.  But  to  do  a 
real  selling  job  in  the  majority  of  homes  in 
this  trading  area  where  average  family 
wealth  is  $9000,  the  Globe  has  become  es¬ 
sential. 

Get  all  the  facts.  Mail  coupon  for  a  free 
copy  of  our  booklet,  “Reaching  Buying  Power 
in  the  Boston  Market.” 


'The  Boston  Globe 

The  Boston  Globe,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  your  booklet, 
“Reachinft  Buying  Power  In  the  Boston 
Market.” 

Street . 

City . State . 

V. 
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WEITZENKORN  NAMED 
N.  Y.  GRAPHIC  EDITOR 

Sunday  Editor  of  N.  Y.  World  to 
Succeed  GauTreau  —  Plan* 
Dra*tic  Changes  in  Tabloid 
Newt  Policy 


LOUIS.  WEITZENKORN,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  New  York  World, 
resigned  from  that  iKiper  this  week  to 
become  editor  of 
the  New  York 
Graf'hic,  succeed¬ 
ing  Emile  Gauv- 
reau,  who  started 
as  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New 
York  Mirror 
A  u  g  .  1 .  Mr. 
Weitzenkom  will 
remain  on  duty 
with  the  World 
until  his  succes- 
sor  has  been 
named.  He  ex- 
IHJCted  definite 
announcement  on 
this  matter  would  Ik*  made  by  the  end 
of  this  week  and  that  he  would  join  the 
Graphic  Monday,  Aug.  12,  he  told 
Editor  &  Publish kr. 

William  Randorf  of  the  World,  who 
was  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Graphic 
when  it  liegan  publication,  will  rejoin 
the  Graphic  as  Mr.  Weitzenkorn's  per¬ 
sonal  assistant. 

Under  Mr.  Weitzenkorn’s  direction  the 
editorial  policy  of  the  Graphic  will 
lie  drastically  changed.  Hernarr  Mac- 
fadden,  publisher  of  the  Graphic,  has 
given  him  “carte  blanche”  in  the  matter 
Mr.  Weitzenkom  said. 

“Mr.  Macfadden  wants  a  different 
kind  of  paper — an  accurate,  aggressive 
and  concise  news  sheet,”  the  new  editor 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “We  want 
to  get  the  best  critical  writing  we  can 
find  and  my  aim,  as  editor,  will  be  to 
print  much  more  news  and  more  news 
pictures.  The  whole  emphasis  will  be 
on  news. 

“There  will  be  no  invasion  of  anyone’s 
private  rights.  A  jierson’s  private  life 
is  no  one’s  business  but  his  own,  but  if 
that  person  goes  to  a  jiublic  tribunal  and 
asks  relief  from  any  condition,  we  shall 
ask  why  he  wants  it  and  go  into  every 
detail  possible. 

“My  reputation  and  association  with 
the  World  are  those  of  high-class  news¬ 
paper  work  and  that  ideal  will  not  be 
changed  on  the  Graphic.” 

Frankly  discussing  his  ideas  about  the 
present  condition  of  the  Graphic  and 
his  plans  for  its  reorganization,  Mr. 
Weitzenkom  said: 

“The  Graphic  unquestionably  got  off 
to  a  bad  start.  Its  tone  has  been  a  low 
tone.  Its  policy  was  a  ‘chemise’  policy. 
So  far  as  Mr.  Macfadden  is  concern^ 
he  agrees  with  me  that  the  Graphic  must 
and  will  be  made  into  a  high  class  news¬ 
paper. 

“As  for  myself  the  ‘original’  policy  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer  is  as  good  today  as  when 
it  was  formulated.  By  that  I  mean  the 
policy  of  ‘a  yellow  paper,  if  you  call 
it  that,  but  a  fearless  one.’  We  will 
strive  to  get  for  the  Graphic  a  good 
critical  news  staff.” 

A  number  of  changes  will  be  made  in 
the  Graphic’s  Saturday  feature  magazine, 
Mr.  Weitzenkom  said,  although  what 
they  will  be  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
decided.  The  tone  of  the  magazine  will, 
unquestionably,  have  to  be  raised,  he 
said. 

“I  have  found  the  people  of  New  York 
City  have  a  lot  more  intelligence  than 
they  are  given  credit  for,”  he  declared. 
To  put  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut  shell, 
what  I  want  to  do  is  to  cross  Park 
Avenue  with  Third  Avenue.  I  don’t 
want  to  give  up  Third  Avenue,  but  I 
want  to  get  Park.  I  believe  the  people 
on  both  streets  have  much  in  common 
and  one  thing  is  a  taste  for  decency. 

“The  canons  of  journalism  I  learned 
from  Herbert  Bayard  Swope  are  the  only 
ones  I  know  and  they  are  the  ones  I’m 
taking  to  the  Graphic.” 

Reports  that  Mr.  Weitzenkorn’s  resig¬ 
nation  from  the  World  was  due  to  at¬ 
tempts  to  influence  the  Sunday  paper  by 


the  business  department  were  vigorously 
denied  by  him. 

Starting  at  16  as  a  reporter  on  the 
lYilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader,  Mr. 
VVeitzenkorn  worked  subsequently  on  the 
New  York  Times  as  an  advertisement 
writer,  on  the  New  York  Tribune  as 
reporter  and  the  New  York  Call  as  re- 
IM)rter,  columnist  and  copy’  reader  before 
joining  the  World  as  a  copy  reader  in 
1921.  In  1923  he  was  appointed  acting 
Sunday  news  editor  and  aliout  a  year 
later,  upon  reorganization  of  the  Sunday 
World  was  named  Sunday  editor  by 
Herbert  Bayard  Swojie,  then  executive 
editor  of  the  World.  He  is  .16  vears 
old. 

1  luring  his  career  on  the  World  Mr. 
Weitzenkom  was  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Milt  Gross  from  a  car- 
tocmist  into  one  of  the  dialect  humorists 
in  newspaperdom.  He  first  printed  Gross’ 
Bronx  dialect  pieces  in  the  Metropolitan 
section  of  the  Sunday  World  in  the  face 
of  heavy  opposition  from  people  who  said 
it  wouldn’t  go  outside  the  Bronx. 

He  also  developed  Ernie  Bushmiller, 
World  comic  artist  and  Carl  Rose,  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Boston  Herald,  who  was 
formerly  with  the  W'^orld. 


SYNDICATE  HEAD  SAILS 

Henry  M.  Snevily,  manager  of  Bell 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  sailed  from  New  York 
last  week  for  a  month’s  vacation  in 
France  and  England. 


MINISTER  SUES  NEWS  LEADER 


Head  of  Virginia  Anti-Saloon  League 
Asks  $30,000  from  Richmond  Daily 

The  Rev.  David  Hepburn,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Anti  Saloon  League  of 
\^irginia,  filed  suit  for  $30,000  damages 
against  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
July  29.  No  declaration  accompanied 
the  notice  of  the  action,  which  was  in¬ 
stituted  in  law  and  equity  court,  part  11. 

On  the  day  after  the  filing  of  the 
notice,  a  form  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Hep¬ 
burn  was  received  by  the  newspaper. 
Enclosed  with  the  letter  was  a  5(X)-word 
statement  of  the  alleged  grievance,  in 
which  Mr.  Hepburn  claims  that  the 
news  leader  erred  in  criticising  him  for 
a  recent  public  statement  purporting  to 
interpret  the  Virginia  election  laws. 

The  statement  w'hich  was  the  basis  of 
the  criticism  of  Mr.  Hepburn  by  the 
News  Leader  and  other  Virginia  news¬ 
papers,  printed  on  July  20,  said  that 
voters  participating  in  the  primary  are 
merely  expressing  their  preference.  The 
fact  that  the  primary  is  not  conducted 
by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  party,  but 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  out  of  the 
general  fund,  the  same  as  in  the  general 
election,  absolves  a  citizen  for  the 
nominees  of  the  primary. 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Hepburn’s  was 
criticised  editorially  on  the  grounds  that 
participation  in  a  primary  by  a  citizen 


carries  with  it  a  moral  obligation  to 
support  the  nominees  of  the  primary  in 
the  general  election. 


PRISONERS  REFUSED  PAPERS 

As  a  means  of  suppressing  possible 
jail  riots.  Sheriff  Charles  Zimmerman  of 
Erie  county.  New  York,  has  prohibited 
the  admittance  of  newspapers  to  the  big 
Buffalo  prison  of  which  he  is  in  charge, 
and  has  refused  to  admit  newsboys  who 
formerly  had  the  privilege  of  selling  the 
dailies  in  the  jail. 


RENTZ  HAS  ANNIVERSARY 

Fred  L.  Rentz,  president  of  the  New 
Castle  (Pa.)  News,  on  July  31  cele¬ 
brated  his  47th  year  of  service  on  that 
paper.  He  began  as  a  printer’s  devil. 
Jacob  F.  Rentz,  his  son,  is  the  general 
manager  of  the  plant,  and  Richard  Rentz, 
his  grandson,  recently  began  work  in  the 
composing  room. 


STAFF  DINES  EDITORS 

Members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Cincimtati  Enquirer  participated  last 
week  in  a  reception  for  Charles  J.  Bock- 
lett,  city  editor,  and  his  bride  ^d  George 
S.  McDowell,  managing  editor.  The 
reception  was  held  at  Midnight  Inn, 
Tower  Hill. 


INDIAN  APOUS 


SECOND  in  percentage 
of  city  coverage, 
among  news¬ 
papers  of  the 
twenty-one  larg¬ 
est  cities! 


OlTT  or  EVERY 


Read'))'^NB$FS 


HE  A-B>C  city  of  Indianapolis  is  actually  all  of  Marion 
County.  Here,  in  the  great  central  unit  of  the  prolific 
Indiana  market,  The  News  approaches  saturation-point 
coverage.  By  using  it  exclusively,  advertisers  can  either 
conserve  money  or,  with  maximum  space  dominance,  sell 
Indianapolis  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  because — 

The  News  .  .  .  ALONE  .  .  .  Does  the  Job! 

CfUe 

iNMANAPOus  Mews 

The  hdianapotis  Radius 

DON  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Director 

Aj  V  1.  A’  CARROLL  j  c  lut7 

ew  or  .  J  jjj  §(  Chicago :  Michigan  Bldg. 
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BUFFALO  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

RECOGNIZE 

The  Times 

AS  A  POWERFUL  SELLING  MEDIUM 


BUFFALO  DEPARTMENT  STORE  LINEAGE  FIGURES  FOR  JUNE  1928,  MEDIA  RECORDS,  FOLLOW: 


TIMES 

TIMES 

TIMES 

NEWS 

(E). 

(S) 

(E&S) 

(E) 

J.  N.  ADAM  &  CO . 

50,929 

I  7.1  I  0 

68,03  9 

5  2,2  4  2 

ADAM,  M  E  L  D  R  U  M,  ANDERSON. 

13036 

I  5,708 

28,844 

32,125 

BAKERS . 

I  5.874 

0 

I  5.8  74 

14,200 

BOSTON  STORE . 

5.7  2  8 

0 

5.7  2  8 

0 

EDWARDS . 

14,168 

I  7  I 

I  4.3  3  9 

10,780 

FLINT  &  KENT . 

0 

2,5  76 

2.5  76 

7.6  2  7 

HUNGER ER . 

I  7.9  I  6 

9.3  2  5 

2  7,2  4  I 

3  6,68  5 

HENS  &  KELLY . 

I  0,4 0 4 

7.484 

17,8  8  8 

2  6,0  3  0 

KO  BACKER’S . 

5.867 

0 

5,867 

0 

THE  LARKIN  STORE . 

10,878 

0 

10,878 

I  4,9  2  0 

I  44.900 

5  2,3  74 

I  97,274 

I  9  4,6  09 

BUFFALO  DEPARTMENT  STORE  LINEAGE 

FIGURES 

FOR  THE  YEAR 

1928,  MEDIA 

RECORDS, 

TOTAL . 

2,420,744 

660,69  7 

3  ,08  1 ,44  I 

2,698,9  5  2 

BUFFALO  TIMES 

A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


national  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT:  S.  S.  SCHUYLER,  DIRECTOR,  230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 
CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  BUFFALO,  PHILADELPHIA,  ATLANTA,  DALLAS,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEWSDEALERS  FINED  BOOSTING  COMMUNITY  FUND 

Five  newsdealers  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  A  sj^ial  committee  of  the  Kansas 
drew’  hea\y  fines  in  the  police  court  of  State  t'hamber  of  Commerce  has  taken 
that  city  last  week  on  the  charge  of  hav-  the  state’s  first  step  toward  spending 
ing  in  their  possession  obscene  literature.  $1,000,000  toward  advertising  advantages 
Meyer  Cohen,  alleged  distributor  of  of  the  state.  Progressive  citizens,  prop- 
police-talK)ocd  magazines  drew  a  fine  of  erty  owners  and  industries  will  be  aske<l 
$250.  to  join  in  the  fund. 

NEW  BROOKLYN  AD  MANAGER  PENNA.  DAILY  BUYS  WEEKLY 

Kenneth  B.  George,  of  the  National  The  Kiltanniiui  (Pa.)  Daily  Leader- 
advertising  department  of  the  Brooklyn  Times  on  .\ug.  1  announced  the  pur- 
Daily  liagle,  has  been  appointed  Brook-  chase  of  the  Kittanninq  Free  Press. 
lyn  advertising  manager  of  the  Xcw  country  weekly  established  in  1825,  from 
York  Times.  Frank  J.  Atkins. 


ORGANIZING  NEW  DAILY 

Publication  of  a  new  afternoon  daily, 
the  Enid  (OkJa.)  Daily  Journal,  will  be 
started  about  Aug.  l5,  according  to  C. 
I).  Willard,  formerly  of  Alva,  president 
of  the  new  concern.  Willard  at  one  time 
was  part  owner  of  the  old  Enid  News 
and  for  several  years  owned  the  Aha 
(Okla.)  Re-Aexv-Couricr. 


ARRESTS  BARE  PLOT  TO 
USE  PRESS  IN  SWINDLE 


wo  Charged  in  New  York  with 
Offering  Bribe*  to  Newspaper 
and  Pres*  Association  Boys 
to  Falsify  Bank  Figures 


FRANKLIN  ON  VACATION 

Uenjamin  Franklin,  night  city  editor 
of  the  .Vm'  York  World,  will  leave  New 
York  on  vacation,  .\ug.  IS.  Donald 
Marshall  will  be  acting  night  city  editor. 


Late  Business  Conditions  Survey  Shows 

Spokane  Country  Business  Humming 

1928  Sales  beat  1927  by  14.9  per  cent.- 1929  Gains  over  1928 


An  e.vhanstivc  Kiirvoy  made  March,  1929.  covering  1.57  leading  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  business  houses  of  the  Spokane  Country,  representing  29 
lines,  indicatcnl  that  Spokane  Country  consnniers  s])ent  and  invested  in 
1928  over  .$470,990,000,  or  .$.57,000,000  more  than  in  1927 — an  increase  of 
14.9%. 

The  Hesearch  Dcjmrtmcnt  of  the  RKVIKW-CHRONICLK  GKXF.RAL 
.\DVERT1SING  BUREAU  has  made  another  survey  on  sales,  first  six 
months  of  1929  eompare<l  with  1928,  also  on  conditions  in  the  basic  indus¬ 
tries.  The  results  are  presented  l)elow  for  the  l)enefit  of  manufacturers 
and  advertising  agencies  to  assist  with  their  sales  and  advertising  ]>Ian8. 


to  protect  them  from  sw'indlers  I 
activities.  | 

The  arrests  this  week  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  action  taken  by  Ifie  A.P.  after  | 
their  boy  had  informed  James  Moran  of, 
the  Wall  Street  Bureau  of  the  bribes 
Moran  took  the  boy  to, 


Here  Are  The  Results  of  Late  1929  Survey  on  Business 
Conditions  in  the  Spokane  Country 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 


offered  him.  ,  , 

police  headquarters  where  two  detectives 
were  assigned  to  go  with  him  on  his 
rounds.  When  Steckman  and  Felting- 
ton  approached  Harris  they  w'ere  ar-i 
rested.  They  informed  police  they  were 
working  for  another  man,  whose  namC| 
was  kept  secret  by  the  police  who  are' 
conducting  a  search  for  him. 

The  bribes  offered  the  Ixiys  were  re-  i 
ported  generally  to  be  $50  each,  al¬ 
though  Harris  is  reported  to  have  been 
offered  $75.  The  scheme  in  back  of 
the  bril)es  is  to  get  the  boys  to  sub¬ 
stitute  figures  supplied  by  the  gamblers 
for  the  official  clearing  house  figures, 
upon  which  a  nation-wide  lottery  known 
as  “numbers”  is  based.  This  consists 
of  betting  on  a  number  each  day  which 
is  composed  of  the  last  two  figures  before 
the  cipher  in  bank  clearings  and  the  last 
figure  before  the  cipher  in  the  Clearing 
House  balance.  Thus  the  winning 
number  for  Aug.  7,  when  clearings 
balance  was 


Basic  Industries 


SPOKANK  RANK  RKBIT8:  .Vceortling  to 
Twelfth  Federal  IteHorve  Hank  .Agent’s  report. 
Spokane  bank  debits  tirxt  live  months  of  lit’JII 
showed  an  increase  of  7%.  compared  with  ’2% 
gain  for  the  Tweifth  District. 

SI’OKAN'K  DKIVAKT.Air.N’T  STORK  S.VI.KS: 
Uc|>orts  of  four  leading  department  stores  indi¬ 
cate  substantial  increase  in  sales  tlrst  six  months 
this  year  over  last.  -Ml  four  consider  outlook 
for  fall  and  winter  good. 

WHOKKMAI.K  UKIOOISTS:  Sales  Spokane 
and  S|)okane  Country  first  six  months  lll’JP  show 
10%  gain  over  lirjs  -outlook  very  good. 

,  tVHOI.K.SAI.K  tiKOf'KRS:  Two  report  sales 
same  first  six  months;  one,  5%  increase;  all¬ 
ot  lier,  5%  di-erease  -all  consider  outlook  good. 

Ki.KCTKIC.AI,  SI  PPI.IKS:  First  six  months 
sales  Spokane  17%  over  l!f2S-  outlook  good. 


1.1  .MUKKINii:  liUmber  iirodiiction  first  six 
months  19*29,  according  to  report  of  Western 
Pine  .Association,  shows  increase  of  23.-5%  over 
19'28 — sliiimients  also  show  substantial  gain. 
Spokane  Couiitr.v  alone  ships  over  $.5U.d0d.OISt 
worth  of  lumlier  annually. 

.\<iKI('I  l.TL'KK:  Iteports  of  resi-areh  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Farm  Trio  (Wash¬ 
ington  Farmer,  Oregon  Farmer,  Idaho  Farmer! 
show:  I-ivestock — best  condition  for  nine  years, 
prices  «M|ual  |>re  war  times.  .\p|ile  crop  very 
good,  with  better  prices  than  last  year.  Normal 
wheat  I’rop  indicated,  with  probably  higher 
prb-es.  Potato  crop  aliout  the  same  as  192S. 

MININti:  The  Secretary  of  the  Northwest 

Mining  Association,  Spokane,  says:  “Conditions 
ill  the  mining  iiidustr.v  in  this  sis-tion  are  the 
ts'sf  they  have  bi-eii  in  years.  More  new  mines 
are  being  opened  up,  while  districts  that  have 
iH-en  Inactive  for  years  are  rwipeiiing  and  going 
to  work  on  a  big  scale."  The  annual  value  of 
minerals  from  the  Spokane  Country  mines  ex- 
isssls  $(’.0,(H)0.ono. 


were  $1,482,000,000  and 
$182,000,000  would  have  lieen  822.  The 
incorrect  figures  given  out  would  have 
made  the  number  783,  the  number  which, 
evidently,  the  gamblers  had  bet  on.  The 
odds  received  by  the  winner  in  “numliers” 
are  very  large. 

No  one  but  accredited  representatives 
of  newspapers  or  other  organizations  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Clearing  House  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  room  in  the  building 
where  the  figures  are  posted  each  day 
at  11.30  A.M.  The  new.spaper  boys  take 
down  the  figures  and  phone  them  to 
their  offices.  Press  associations  report 
that  tite  demand  for  these  figures  by 
newspapers  all  over  the  country  is  very 
great.  The  figures  are  admitted  to  be 
of  no  v’alue,  aside  from  their  interest  to 
gamblers,  except  as  an  indication  of  the 
amount  of  a  day’s  business  in  VV^all 
Street. 

In  addition  to  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  and  International  News 
Service  the  following  New  York  news¬ 
papers  send  Ixiys  to  the  Clearing  House; 
the  Sun,  Teleqram,  Ei'ening  Post  and 
Wall  Street  Journal. 


National  Newspaper  Lineage  as  Another  Barometer 

.Aceuriliiig  to  figures  piililislicd  in  Western  Advertising,  Spokane's  gain  in  national 
lineage  for  192.S  beat  every  important  city  of  the  Western  States  except  Los  Angeles. 
While  the  increase  in  national  lineage  for  TUB  SPOKANK-UEA'IEW  and  SPO¬ 
KANE  CUKONICI.E  the  first  six  months  of  192s  beat  1927  by  1(18.0011  lines  or  8%. 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  piled  up  another  gain  of  449,173  lines,  beating 
l!r2S  by  20.8%. 


Associated  Advertising  Rate  Saves  You  ^23.80  Per  Page 

The  93.000  (8(1%  CNdiiplicated)  combined  circulation  of  THE  SPOKESMAN- 

HEA’IKW  and  SPOKANE  CUKONICLK  covers  nearly  all  the  101,735  urban  families 
in  Spokane  and  the  .522  cities  and  towns  of  the  Held.  Present  associated  rate  means 
a  saving  to  general  advertisers  of  $’23.80  to  $71.40  per  jiage,  based  upon  former 
separate  gross  rates. 

SEND  FOR  “SPOKANE  COUNTRY  MARKET  FACTS” 


REVIEW-CHRONICU:; 


Mrmhrrs  of  the  Aeeociatcd  Press 
Uembers  of  The  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


DOMINANT  FAK.M  MAGAZINE! 
The  Washington’  Farmer 
The  Idaho  Farmer 
The  Oregon  Farmer 


KEPIIESENTATIVES 

Wm.  .1.  Morton  Co. 

New  York 

M.  C.  Mooensen  &  Co.,  INC. 
San  Francisco  Los  .Vngeles  Portland 


Chicago 


Seattle 
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How  bi^  IS  the 

Oklahoma  Oty 


the  OklahomaJQty  trade^aEcaisJar^ec 
than  l5ft»eqiiarto7»  exceeded  htf  onh/ IS, 


It  requires  the  combined  city  and 
suburban  populations  of  such  cities 
as  Peoria,  Fort  Wayne,  Wilminp- 
ton  and  Harrisburg  to  equal  the 
city  and  suburban  population  of 
Oklahoma  City,  based  on  tbe  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce's  trade  area 
of  Oklahoma  City,  shown  in  white 
on  the  map.  This  market  is  twice 
as  big  as  the  Peoria  or  Fort  Wayne 
markets,  and  three  times  as  large 
as  the  Harrisburg  or  Wilmington 
markets. 

Oklabonia  City’s  tra<le  area,  with 
29  people  a  square  mile  and  with 
freight  advantages  in  nearly  every  line  of  merebandise,  is  undeniably 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  The  Oklahoma  City  Market 
has  44%  of  the  population  of  Oklahoma;  more  than  50%  of  its  area; 
60'  o  of  its  crops  and  61  %  of  its  oil.  The  city  and  its  suburban  area 
are  a  compact  mercbaiidising  unit,  served  by  paved  highways,  five 
transcontinental  and  two  interstate  railroads,  and  the  freight  and 
passenger  bus  lines  of  the  state.  All  air  transport  lines  of  the  South- 
west  converge  in  Oklahoma  City,  which  is  the  marketing  center  for 
most  of  Oklahoma’s  annual  one  and  half  billion  dollar  agricultural, 
manufacturing  and  mineral  output,  and  which  distributes  75%  of 
all  products  sold  in  Oklahoma. 

The  Oklahoma  City  trade  influence  commands  an  independent 
dominion  of  the  A.B.C.  suburban  area,  shown  by  the  heart  line  on 
the  map — average  radius  68  miles— 26  counties — population  more 


than  1,000,000,  including  13  towns 
of  more  than  10,000,  6  towns  of 
between  5,000  and  10,000,  and  56 
towns  of  between  1,(X)0  and  5,000. 

Tbe  Oklahoma  City  Market,  area 
of  large  sales  opportunities,  is  un¬ 
touched  by  any  outside  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  to  the  extent  of 
even  1%,  and  no  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  can  be  effective  here  with¬ 
out  contact  in  and  through  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

In  tbe  Oklahoma  City  Market,  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  give  the 
a<lvertiser  7%  nmre  coverage,  at’ 
about  half  tbe  cost,  than  the  combined  circulations  of  all  18  other 
daily  newspapers  published  in  this  territory.  Advertisers  in  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  are  projecting  their  sales  messages  into  more 
than  9  out  of  10  Oklahoma  City  homes — into  45%  of  the  urban 
homes  in  the  68-niile  suburban  area — and  this  circulation  is  90% 
carrier-delivered  in  Oklahoma  City — 75%  carrier-delivered  in  the 
suburban  territory. 

In  the  Oklahoma  City  Market  both  local  and  national  advertisers 
use  2-to-l  as  much  space  in  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  as  in  any  other 
local  newspaper — for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  produce  the  highest  ratio  of  returns  to  expenditures. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  for  advertisers  to  reach  thoroughly  and 
effectively  one  of  America’s  largest,  richest  and  most  responsive 
sales  territories  at  one  low  advertising  cost.  Investigate! 


ms  DAIKfnMIyAHOMAN 
OKLAHONfiA^TY  TIMES 


OKI.AHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

-  '  THE  OKLAHOMA  FARMER  -  STOCKMAN  -  WKY  ^  - 

EMtSpeddAihtrHsiii^^riKy-^Yewl^k<:kt£afoWnitJHIantaMlasJiaMMC^i^^  : 
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DAILIES  TO  HELP  PICK  GOVERNORS  OF 
DALLAS  COMMUNITY  TRUST 

Board  of  Seven  Will  Administer  Charitable  Funds  Received — 
Local  Plan,  Modelled  on  Cleveland  Idea,  Was 
Sponsored  by  Newspapers 


The  Dallas  Community  Trust,  organ¬ 
ization  of  which  was  completed  last 
week,  will  begin  to  function  within  a  few 
days  when  the  first  board  of  governors 
will  be  appointed  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
plan,  which  include  the  daily  newspapers 
and  the  I3allas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
This  board  will  consist  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers,  and  will  have  control  over  the  in¬ 
terest  of  such  funds  as  will  be  contrib¬ 
uted,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  disposition 
of  both  the  principal  and  interest. 

Proposal  for  the  formation  of  the 
trust  was  made  by  the  A.  H.  Belo  Cor¬ 
poration,  publisher  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  the  Dallas  Journal  and  the 
Semi-Weekly  Farm  News,  through  its 
president,  G.  B.  Dealey. 

The  proposition  was  taken  before  the 
Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times- Herald  and  the  Dallas  Dis¬ 
patch,  which  readily  saw  the  possibilities 
of  the  plan  and  gave  their  cooperation. 
Each  of  these  will,  with  the  Belo  corpo¬ 
ration,  act  as  sponsors  for  the  commu¬ 
nity  trust.  In  the  instrument  of  organ¬ 
ization,  the  several  newspapers  pledged 
their  support  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  plan  and  a  public  understanding  of 
its  objectives  through  adequate  publicity. 
*1^  Chamber  of  Commerce  assumes  a 
similar  role. 

Trustees  are  the  nine  clearing  house 
banks  of  Dallas,  all  of  which  have  ac¬ 
cepted  their  duties  as  administrators  of 
the  principal  of  the  bequest's. 

Completion  of  the  plan  in  Dallas  brings 
to  fruition  an  ideal  long  entertained  by 
Mr.  Dealey,  who  has  been  actively  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Belo  papers  for  more 
than  50  years,  and  who  for  40  years  of 
that  time  has  been  a  leader  in  the  civic 
life  of  his  city  and  state. 

The  plan  for  the  trust,  as  outlined  in 
these  columns  last  week,  follows  that  in 


effect  in  other  metropolitan  centers.  The 
Cleveland  plan,  one  of  the  first  to  be 
instifuted  in  this  country,  is  most  closely 
followed. 

The  donor’s  bequest  goes  into  one  of 
the  Dallas  banks,  which  as  trustee,  is 
pledged  to  watch  over  the  principal  and  | 
place  it  where  it  will  bring  a  steady  and 
safe  income.  This  is  turned  over  to  the 
Dallas  Communitj-  Trust  for  the  proper 
disposition. 

The  instrument  of  organization  speci¬ 
fies  that  not  all  the  money  go  to  the  poor, 
although  this,  of  course,  represents  a 
major  objective.  The  instrument  says: 

“Unless  and  until  it  shall  be  otherwise 
judicially  determined,  such  terms  shall 
be  held  to  include  all  institutions,  either 
incorporated  or  unincorporated,  whether 
now  existent  or  hereafter  created,  for 
educational,  scientific,  medical,  surgical, 
hygienic,  musical  or  artistic  purposes,  or 
for  the  preservation  of  art,  historical 
records,  or  relics,  or  for  public  beautifi¬ 
cation,  recreation,  housing  or  civic  im¬ 
provement,  or  for  the  care  of  children, 
or  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  helpless,  the 
poor,  or  the  incompetent,  and  all  other 
agencies  for  the  improvement  of  the 
moral,  mental,  social  or  physical  well 
being  of  the  public.  If,  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  permissible  trusts  in  perpetuity, 
the  term  ‘public  charitable  purposes’  now 
has,  or  by  statute  or  otherwise  hereafter 
shall  have,  or  be  permitted  to  have,  a 
broader  meaning,  such,  for  instance,  as 
may  be  indicated  by  the  expression  ‘phil¬ 
anthropic  purposes,’  always  and  thence¬ 
forth  it  shall  receive  the  interpretation  of 
maximum  breadth  so  permitted  to  it." 

The  completion  of  the  plan  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  in  the  Dallas  papers. 
A.  O.  Andersson  is  publisher  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Edwin  J.  Kiest  is  publisher  of 
the  Times-Herald. 


STRIVING  TO  IMPROVE  COMMUNITY  ITEMS 

— - - - —  By  LORING  G.  HUDSON  _ 


JONEIS  was  in  town  on  busi- 
ness  yesterday.” 

“Well !  Well !”  says  Mr.  Average 
Reader,  and  promptly  turns  from  the 
“tombstone"  notes  to  another  section  to 
see  what  Congress  has  decided  not  to 
do  or  to  learn  the  latest  prowess  of  Babe 
Ruth. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Jones.  The  re¬ 
porter  who  composed  the  barren  item 
concerning  Jones  did  what  reporters 
have  been  doing  for  decades.  In  that  re- 
spwt  the  “personal  mention”  item  has 
failed  to  keep  step  with  progress.  Only 
in  very  recent  years  has  there  been  any 
very  determined  effort  to  educate  writ¬ 
ers  into  putting  news  into  personals. 

For  more  than  a  year  Oregon  State 
college  has  l)een  conducting  courses  for 
community  newswriters  and  others  who 
deal  mainly  In  the  personal  item.  This 
spring  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman  be¬ 
gan  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

An  office  of  Valley  News  Director 
was  created  on  the  staff  with  a  trained 
newspaper  woman  in  charge.  The  di¬ 
rector  l>ecame  personally  acquainted  with 
each  community  writer  for  the  States¬ 
man  and  undertook  to  raise  the  standard 
of  community  news. 

As  a  synchronizing  force  for  this  work 
the  Statesman  staff  gathered  the  com¬ 
munity  writers  together  in  Salem  re¬ 
cently  in  a  one  day  training  school.  The 
meeting  was  more  than  a  one-day 
school.  Assisted  by  journalistic  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  state  college,  Shel¬ 
don  Sackett,  editor,  presented  a  diversi¬ 
fied  program  that  worked  toward  the 
end  of  obtaining  live  news  from  the 
communities. 

The  work  of  the  Statesman  is  bring¬ 
ing  definite  results.  For  one  thing  the 
Willamette  valley  community  news  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Statesman  has  expanded  in 


less  than  a  year  from  one  to  two  pages. 
Even  of  greater  import,  the  quality  of 
the  items  has  improved. 

Of  course,  many  an  item  still  stands 
forth  in  all  its  monumental  neglect  with 
the  simple  assurance  that  “Mr.  Jones 
was  in  town  on  business  yesterday.” 
But  the  newer  school  of  community 
writers  is  telling  which  Mr.  Jones.  It  is 
telling  something  definite  about  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  telling  where  Mr.  Jones  is 
from,  and  is  digging  out  rich  stores  of 
real  news  about  the  visitor — ^news  that 
causes  readers  to  pause  and  peruse  and 
tell  their  friends. 


MINNEAPOLIS  STAFF  CHANGES 


New  Men  Added  to  Copy  Desk — 
Other  Changes 

Laurens  J.  Calvert,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Times  staff,  Man'us  McFad- 
den,  of  New  York  and  Chicago  papers, 
and  Gordon  Schendel,  until  recently  with 
the  Butte  (Mont.)  Miner,  have  joined 
the  copy  desk  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Morning  Tribune.  Arthur 
Watts  has  resigned  a  similar  position 
and  taken  a  place  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune. 
Kenneth  Jacobson  also  has  left  the 
Morning  Tribune  copy  desk. 

George  L.  Peterson  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  night  editorship  of  the 
Tribune,  succeeding  William  Bastedo, 
who  has  taken  another  newspaper  posi- 
ton  in  California.  Stuart  Strowbridge 
has  been  made  night  news  editor  of  the 
Tribune.  Frank  O’Neill  has  resigned 
as  night  city  editor  of  the  Tribune  to 
take  a  position  with  the  Minneapolis 
Star.  He  is  succeeded  on  the  night  desk 
by  Clare  Franks,  formerly  assistant 
night  city  editor. 


Single  Types 


There  is  no  adequate  substi^ 
tute  for  hand  composition 
in  setting  display  advertise 
ing,  either  for  good  typogra¬ 
phy  or  speed  in  typesetting* 

In  composing  rooms  where 
type  and  spacing  material 
are  made  on  the  Monotype, 
and  thus  are  available  for 
immediate  use  in  unlimited 
supply  as  needed,  the  best 
in  typography  is  combined 
with  the  fastest  speed  in 
production  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  column  and  per  page* 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Monotype  Material  Making 
Machine  is  the  fastest  strip-material 
making  machine  ever  manufactured. 
It  makes  design  borders,  rules,  leads 
and  slugs  in  strips  or  automatically 
cut  to  any  desired  length,  and  casts 
single  rules,  leads  and  slugs  of  any 
newspaper  column  width.  It  is  used 
in  the  composing  rooms  of  more 
than  five  hundred  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Composed  in  Goudy  Bold  No.  294 


t- 


The  NEW 

Telegram 
forges  ahead 
under  Seripps-Howard: 

TN  EACH  of  the  past 
11  months,  The 
Telegram  shows  a  gain 
in  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  a  year 
earlier. 


The  New\ork  Telegram 

A  Scripps -Howard  Newspaper 
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THE  SYRAC  S 


THE  BUFFALO 


are  putting  their  foundries  upon  an  Automatic  A  )pl 

The  Automatic  Autoplate  Machine  doubles  e 
It  lessens  their  weight  and  increases  their  strengtl  1 
their  cost. 


The  introduction  of  this  machine  facilitates  le 
quired  to  start  a  battery  of  presses,  and  makes  fona 

Other  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
plate  Machine  are  The  New  Yorl^  Times,  The 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  The  New  York,  Dd 
Chicago  Tribune,  The  Toronto  Star,  The  Tore 
Star,  The  Detroit  News,  The  Chicago  Daily  iVj 
Herald,  The  Boston  Globe,  The  New  York  Wm. 


WOOD  Newspaper  M 


501  Fifth  Avenu 


-  <■ , 
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SE  HERALD 
buRIER-EXPRESS 

)plate  basis. 

IS  e  speed  at  which  printing  plates  may  be  made, 
til  It  improves  their  printing  qualities  and  reduces 


:s  le  inclusion  of  later  news,  shortens  the  time  re- 
roijarlier  finishes  in  the  pressroom. 

anada  which  are  installing  the  Automatic  Auto- 
hltimore  Sun,  The  New  YorJ^  Sun,  The  Phila- 
News,  The  New  Yorl^  Herald  Tribune,  The 
0  Telegram,  The  Boston  Post,  The  St.  Louis 
Ds,  The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  The  Boston 
a,  and  The  Brool^lyn  Eagle. 

:hinery  Corporation 

New  York  City 


/ 
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E  D  I  xF^<D  R  I  ^  L 


EMPLOYE  OWNERSHIP 

ITH  the  announcement  that  employes  o£  the 
seventeen  (iannett  newspapers  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  purchase  preferred  stock  having  a 
nominal  value  of  $1,500,000,  the  growing  idea  that 
newspaper  workers  should  be  permitted  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  their  efforts  receives  a  notable  im¬ 
petus.  The  past  six  months  have  seen  establish¬ 
ment  of  employe  participation  in  ownership  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post,  following  the  institution  of  similar  plans,  with 
varying  methods,  by  the  Ctiicaqo  News,  New  York 
Sun,  and  Kansas  City  Star.  The  majority  interest  in 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  it  is  generally 
known,  is  owned  by  working  employes,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  control  the  affairs  of  the  organization  arc 
in  fact  minority  stock-holders. 

The  Gannett  plan  is  set  forth  in  simple  language, 
with  no  legalistics  to  confuse  the  man  who  does  not 
talk  Wall  Street  at  the  dinner  table.  It  is  generous 
in  scope,  but  it  avoids  the  pits  which  have  tripped 
many  well-meant  efforts  to  afford  a  share  in  capital’s 
profits  to  the  workers.  It  gives  a  share  in  the 
profits,  but  it  keeps  clumsy  fingers  out  of  the 
machinery. 

It  is  this  danger  of  interference  by  unqualified  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  which  has  doubt¬ 
less  retarded  the  spread  of  employe  ownership  in  the 
newspaper  business,  plus  the  indifference  of  employes 
to  offers  so  hedged  with  legal  provisos  as  to  be  unin¬ 
telligible  to  the  many  and  unattractive  to  the  few. 
We  believe  tliat  Mr.  Gannett  has  overcome  these 
difficulties  and  that  his  progress  along  the  new  line 
will  be  watched  and  imitated  by  other  publishers. 
The  idea  is  wholesome  and  the  newspaper  business 
will  not  suffer  by  raising  capital  from  its  payrolls. 


Brooklyn  printer  has  invented  a  one-letter 
symbol  to  substitute  for  the  repetitious  'word 
“the,”  saying  it  zinll  sazr  4  per  eent  of  nezvs- 
paper  spaee.  Probably  the  ^z'ertising  depart¬ 
ment  zvill  grab  the  sazvd  spaee. 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  LIBRARIES 

ANY  public  libraries  do  not  permanently  file 
newspapers.  Yet,  the  serious  research  worker 
often  has  more  use  for  a  newspaper  file  than 
any  other  document  the  library  affords.  The  bulk  of 
the  average  newspaper  by  many  librarians  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  objection.  And  modern  newsprint  will 
turn  to  ashes  in  a  few  years,  if  exposed  to  light 
and  air. 

The  newspaper  collection  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library  is  one  »f  the  best  the  country  affords.  There 
are  25,000  bound  volumes,  with  practically  complete 
files  of  some  of  the  New  York  newspapers.  There  is 
a  good  collection  of  foreign  newspajH-rs.  The  Nezv 
y ork  Ezvning  Post  file  begins  at  1801,  New  York 
Herald  at  1835,  New  York  Tribune  at  1841  and  Nezv 
York  Times  at  1851.  Some  of  the  old  files  are  badly 
shattered  by  time,  but  still  supply  an  interest,  at  least 
to  a  veteran  newspaper  man,  that  is  not  found  else¬ 
where.  For  instance,  it  is  a  thrill  to  visit  the  library 
and  dig  back  20  or  30  years  and  find  a  story  you  have 
written  or  edited. 

A  wonderful  collection  of  newspaper  files  is  main¬ 
tained  at  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington. 
There,  the  job  is  excellently  done  from  a  national 
viewpoint.  There  are  permanent  files  of  several 
hundred  selected  newspapers,  well  indexed. 

It  is  our  belief  that  every  public  library  should  file 
the  newspapers  of  its  community  and  newspaper  men 
should  assist  this  cause.  New  York  Times,  since 
1927,  has  printed  an  edition  for  filing  purposes  on 
rag  paper  stock,  such  as  was  used  before  the  Civil 
War.  We  believe  several  other  newspapers  are  now 
doing  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  good  idea.  It  means 
that  the  publishers  sufficiently  appreciate  the  value  of 
their  products  to  give  them  permanent  bindings.  To 
lose  the  wonderful  material  that  unwinds  daily  from 
newspaper  presses  seems  a  sacrilege. 


Julian  S.  Mason,  in  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
ably  discusses  Lindbergh  and  the  press  and 
says  the  _  Washington  mud-splashing  was  to 
az’oid  striking  spectators.  He  suggests  fencing 
air-ports.  Imagine  building  a  fence  kids  wouldn’t 
scale  to  see  Lindy! 


Neither  give  heed  to  fahles  and  endless  gene¬ 
alogies,  which  minister  questions  rather  than 
godly  edifying  which  is  in  faith:  so  do. — 
Timothy,  I;  4. 

PEAK  OF  SILLY  SEASON 

VERY  newspaper  man,  from  sheer  instinct,  will 
know  how  it  all  happened.  You  see,  the  gang 
gathered  to  plan  the  publicity  program  for  the 
“Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Electric  Light.’’  Fifty  is  a 
good,  round  number  and  is  always  worth  celebrating, 
whereas  49  or  51  lack  symmetry  and  interest.  Old 
Bill,  the  veteran  press  agent,  declares  nothing  new 
can  be  written  about  the  Edison  invention  that  he 
can  think  of.  Young  Timkins,  the  office  hopeful,  sug¬ 
gests  there  be  a  hook-up  of  all  the  electric  lighting 
plants  of  the  country  and  that  Mr.  Edison  be  induced 
to  touch  a  button  to  set  thirty  million  globes  glow¬ 
ing  at  one  time,  but  more  practical  minds  veto  this 
as  interfering  with  business.  Then  up  pipes  the  latest 
recruit  at  this  publicity  round-table:  “Boys,  this  must 
be  dramatic.  It  must  be  human.  It  must  touch  the 
hearts  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America.  It 
must  get  by  every  newspaper  editor,  no  matter  how 
hard-boiled.  If  we  are  not  to  spend  a  million  in  a 
nation-wide  advertising  campaign  to  put  over  tbc 
Golden  Jubilee  we  must  think  up  a  hot  one.  I  have  a 
hunch.  Mr.  Edison,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  some 
day  relinquish  his  command.  Who  will  succeed  him? 
What  boy,  now  at  school,  will  some  day  walk  in  the 
shoes  of  Thomas  A.  Exlison?  This  is  my  idea  and  I 
call  it  an  inspiration.  Remember  our  old  Edison 
questionnaire?  Well,  let’s  pull  that  out  and  liook  it  up 
with  this  idea  of  a  successor  for  the  Wizard  of  Elec¬ 
tricity.  We  will  bring  a  bunch  of  kid  candidates  to 
our  headquarters  here  and  put  them  up  against  an  in¬ 
telligence  test.  It  will  not  cost  much  and  the  news¬ 
paper  boys  will  play  it  across  page  one  for  days.” 

In  some  such  way  as  this  the  great  idea  popped. 
Did  the  electric  interests,  which  formerly  took  many 
advertising  pages  on  Edison  day,  get  tKxlles  of  free 
publicity  from  the  “Future  Edison”  stunt?  They  did, 
indeed,  in  almost  every  newspaper  of  the  land !  For 
two  weeks  this  essentially  ridiculous  performance  has 
l)een  treated  as  though  it  were  news  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  the  whole  reading  public. 

No  sensible  person,  as  New  York  Ez’Cning  Post 
suggests,  believes  that  a  genius  can  infallibly  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  system  of  competitive  examination 
papers.  Genius  lights  its  own  lamp  and  finds  its  own 
way.  Thomas  A.  Edison  himself  is  the  very  best 
proof  that  success  conics  only  through  a  life-time  of 
struggle  and  strife. 

Perhaps  the  boy  contestants  had  a  good  time,  but 
we  wonder  what  must  be  the  mental  reaction  of  this 
amazing  press  agentry  upon  both  the  winners  and  the 
lo.sers  in  the  contest.  What  a  tragedy  if  that  admir¬ 
able  boy  from  the  northwest,  VVillier  C.  Huston, 
should  take  this  industrial  ballyhoo  business  seriously 
and  assume  that  by  such  magic  he  is  full-fledged 
at  16  and  that  the  future  is  an  inevitable  path  of 
roses!  How  shocking  if  the  losers,  failing  to  penetrate 
the  publicity  plot,  should  feel  themselves  unworthy  of 
the  success  goal!  We  have  no  doubt  that  intelligent 
and  kindly  parents  and  teachers  at  home  will,  in  time, 
save  these  boys  from  unhappy  complexes  of  over- 
confidence  or  defeat. 

Why  do  such  men  as  Edison  and  Ford  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  such  absurd  enterprises?  Our  notion  is  that 
they  are  pretty  much  pulled  around  by  their  noses  by 
publicity  men.  Such  stunts  seem  both  amusing  and 
profitable.  They  do  not  bear  very  close  analysis,  nor 
receive  it.  It’s  the  way  of  the  world  in  this  jazzy 
day,  and  our  great  men  often  yield  to  the  Barnum 
urge.  Why  not,  when  so  many  editorial  pencils  are 
itching  for  stuff  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  silly 
season  ? 


What  a  wonderful  story  the  1930  census  zvill 
tell! 


A  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURE 

HE  enterprise  involved  in  the  flight  of  the  Graf 
Zeppelin  around  the  world  is  one  of  the  great 
adventures  of  newspaperdom,  characteristic  of 
the  imagination  of  the  sponsor  of  the  “stunt,”  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst.  The  idea  was  originally  his 
and  we  are  told  that  for  more  than  a  year  he  has 
found  time  to  supervise  every  plan  connected  with 
the  project.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Hearst  considers 
the  adventure  entirely  practical  and  safe  as  he  has 
permitted  Karl  von  Wiegand,  I^dy  Drummond-Hay 
and  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins  to  cover  the  news  and  write 
the  features  of  the  flight.  Two  years  ago  when 
Philip  Payne,  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  staff,  announced  his 
intention  of  making  a  plane  flight  to  Rome,  Mr. 
Hearst  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unreas¬ 
onably  perilous,  but  poor  Payne  had  his  way  and 
perished. 

No  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  cost  of 
the  globe  flight,  but  it  must  be  among  the  major 
investments  in  an  exclusive  story  enterprise.  Mr. 
von  Wiegand  has  made  three  complete  tours  of  the 
world  in  the  past  year  to  perfect  arrangements.  The 
rental  of  the  ship  and  pay  of  the  crew  will  cost  a 
pretty  penny.  Judging  from  the  public  interest  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  New  York  on  the  arrival  of  the  Graf 
Zeppelin  last  week  the  stunt  will  command  wide  and 
intense  public  interest  and  therefore  should  pay  out 
in  circulation  promotion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  goodwill  it  is  certain  to  create. 


We  hope  President  Hoover’s  crime  commis¬ 
sion  zvill  not  fail  to  consider  the  groiving  diffi¬ 
culty  nezvspaper  men  experience  zvith  public 
officials  of  a  type,  principally  police  and  county 
officers,  when  they  undertake  to  tell  the  zvhole 
truth  about  profitable  racketeering. 

GOOD  PICTURE  SENSE 

ILLIAM  G.  VORPE,  feature  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  told  a  convention  of 
photographers  recently  that  photographs  for 
the  daily  newspaper  in  this  era  of  highly  developed 
illustration  “must  tell  the  news  and  not  be  mere  pic¬ 
tures.”  The  photograph  must  tell  a  story,  something 
the  reader  can  see,  and  must  have  news  value  or  be 
unusual.  Mr.  Vorpe  estimated  that  only  ten  out  of 
250  pictures  reaching  a  newspaper  office  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  week  are  striking  and  ready  for  use. 

These  suggestions  and  criticisms  should  be  care¬ 
fully  weighed  by  the  army  of  newspaper  men  who 
are  solely  interested  in  the  graphic  side  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  true.  Vast  space  is  wasted  on  pic¬ 
tures  that  are  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  average  reader  for  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  glance.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  space 
is  given  to  the  portraits  of  persons  who  are  only 
mildly  interesting.  The  idea  that  a  story  must  be 
illustrated,  whether  the  available  picture  is  good  or 
poor,  accounts  for  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  news¬ 
print  to  no  purpose.  Mr.  Vorpe  sums  up  the  best 
experience  when  he  says:  Use  pictures  that  tell  the 
story ! 


.-ible  copy  men  read:  (1)  For  meaning: 
(2)  for  style  and  errors;  (3)  for  follow-up 
action. 


MEMORIES 

P.  A.  recalls  Chicago  Journal  ran  the  first 
column  writings  of  Bert  Leston  Taylor,  Bill 
*  Phelon,  Finley  Peter  Dunne’s  original  “Mr. 
Dooley”  articles,  Herbert  L.  Jones’  financial  articles 
and  “the  head-lines  of  Paul  Chenery  Patterson,  who 
at  $.30  a  week  was  Chicago’s  best  dressed  human 
being,  during  the  month  of  November,  1903,  and  now 
is  the  affluent  publisher  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers.” 
.^nd  F.  P.  A.’s  column,  the  best-dressed  column  of 
this  day  and  age,  also  first  ran  there. 

Out  of  our  acquaintanceship  we  think  of  others  of 
the  Journal  alumni,  including  Gilson  Gardner,  Ralph 
Booth,  James  Wright  Brown,  Lester  L.  Jones,  John 
C.  Eastman,  Willis  Hall  Turner  and  last,  but  not 
least,  good  Dick  Finnegan  who  ably  carried  the 
banner  to  the  last  ditch. 


How  long  must  the  nezvspaper  business  be 
disgraced  by  Clearing  House  figures  gambling.’ 
Editors  could  zvifie  it  out  in  24  hours. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Sherman  H.  BOWLES,  general 
manager  of  the  Spring  field  (Mass.) 
Seii'S-Ke publican,  and  Mrs.  Bowles,  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter  born  July  29. 

Philip  S.  Jackson,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  has  donated 
a  handsome  trophy  for  the  first  annual 
American  Legion  golf  tournament  in 
Portland. 

Harlan  G.  Palmer,  publisher  of  the 
Hollyivood  (Cal.)  Cithen,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Los  .\ngeles  Board  of 
Water  and  Power  Commissioners,  was 
elected  president  of  the  board  recently 
at  its  organization  meeting. 

Cieorge  B.  Longan,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  has  returned  from  a  visit  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Col.  He  will  return 
there  later  to  be  with  his  family,  who 
are  spending  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  at  the  Colorado  resort. 

Justus  F.  Craemer,  publisher  of  the 
Orange  (Cal.)  Daily  ketvs  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  recently  traveled 
by  air  to  Yosemite  National  Park  to 
attend  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the 
new  Tioga  road. 

John  H.  Kelly,  editor  of  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Tribune,  has  received  his 
commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
specialist  reserve  corps  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  in  recognition  of  his  newspaper 
work  rendered  the  government. 

D.  J.  Greenwell,  editor  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Exaniincr,  returned  to 
work  this  week  after  a  tour  thro'ugh 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

William  Rufus  Scott,  who  resigned 
several  months  ago  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Star  to  travel  in  Pmrope, 
returned  this  week  on  the  Olympic,  after 
having  spent  three  weeks  in  Russia  when 
the  Manchurian  situation  was  at  its 
most  critical  stage. 

Darrel  J.  Greenwell,  editor  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  is 
in  Yellowstone  Park  on  his  summer 
vacation. 

Boyd  Gurley,  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Times,  hopped  off  Aug.  2 
on  a  plane  of  the  Transcontinental  Air 
Transport  Company  for  Los  Angeles,  as 
the  guest  of  the  T.  A.  T.  Mr.  Gurley 
visited  a  brother  in  California.  He  was 
to  return  to  Indianapolis  this  week. 

Bruce  Crawford,  editor  of  the  Norton 
(Va.)  Crawford's  Weekly:  Robert 
Lathan,  editor  of  the  Asheville  (N.C.) 
Citizen,  and  Victor  Rosewater,  former 
editor  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Pee,  are 
scheduled  for  addres.ses  at  the  third 
annual  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  being 
held  this  week  and  next  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

Will  H.  Gharrity,  editor  of  the 
Chippnea  Falls  (\Vis.)  Herald-Tele¬ 
gram,  is  one  of  three  incorporators  of 
the  Chippewa  Airplane  Corporation. 

Dr.  Ernest  Gruening,  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  News,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  general  conference  on 
Mexico  at  the  Institute  of  Politics  at 
Williamstown,  .\ug.  .1. 

Nelson  Rounsevell,  owner  of  the 
Panama  American,  sailed  for  Panama 
a!)oard  the  Santa  Maria  last  week  after 
a  .short  stay  in  the  United  States. 


Russcll'i’ille  (.■\rk.)  Courier  Democrat, 
has  gone  to  Chicago  for  a  vacation. 

1.  E.  MeWhirter,  formerly  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  the  radio  advertising  display 
department. 

Capt.  Mack  McGinley,  manager  of  the 
automobile  advertising  department  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegratn,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Fort  Sam  Houston,  where 
he  took  two  weeks  training  in  the  in¬ 
fantry  reserve. 

Ray  Lee,  for  the  last  two  years 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Forth  Worth  Star-Telegram,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

C.  M.  Bartlett,  general  manager  of 
the  Miami  (Okla.)  News-Record,  is 
spending  a  three-weeks  vacation  in 
Marietta,  O.,  and  Indianapolis. 

G.  \\\  Harker,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  has  joined  the 
western  advertising  staff  of  College 
Humor. 

E.  L.  Cartlidge,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Miami  (Okla.)  Nezes-Reeord,  re¬ 
turned  last  week  from  a  five- weeks  visit 
in  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

F.  W.  Smith,  advertising  manager  of 
the  W overly  (la.)  Democrat,  is  on  a 
vacation  trip  through  the  Black  Hills. 

Ted  Metzger,  forinerly  rotogravure 
advertising  manager  of  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  has  joined  the 
local  advertising  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
Earning  Netes. 

R.  B.  Morrison,  formerly  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  as  advertising  representative  for 
the  Mentor. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

A  LLAN  C.  BARTLETT,  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Nezt'S, 
and  Mrs.  Bartlett,  spent  their  vacation 
in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains. 

Fred  Heiskill,  managing  editor  of  the 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette,  returned 
.August  1  from  a  six  weeks’  vacation  at 
Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

Leland  E.  Davis,  for  several  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work  but  more  re¬ 
cently  in  the  advertising  field,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch  as  city  editor,  succeeding 
Dan  Van  Gordcr  who  resigned  to  head 
Van  (jorder  Syndicate,  a  new  agricul¬ 
ture  service  for  newspapers. 

Charles  Hoffman,  formerly  with  the 
Boston  American,  is  now  assistant  sjxirls 
editor  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Tclegram- 
N^eii's. 

N.  R.  Moore,  publisher  of  the  Hayward 
(Cal.)  Reviezv,  recently  was  installed  as 
president'  of  the  Hayward  Rotary  Club. 


AlARTIN  H.  WEYR.AUCH,  who 
-L’A  was  recently  promoted  from  busi¬ 
ness  manager  to  publisher  of  the  Neiu 
York  Evening 
Graphic,  Mac- 
Fadden  tabloid, 
began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  on  the 
Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  soon  af¬ 
ter  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Union 
College  in  1908. 
He  was  with 
this  paper  15 
years  serving  in 
various  capaci¬ 
ties  in  the  editor- 
ial  department. 

M.H.Wev«auch  Bernarr 

MacFadden  started  the  Graphic  in  1924, 
Weyrauch  became  identified  with  the 
project  and  has  served  with  the  paper 
ever  since.  He  came  to  the  paper  as 
city  editor,  and  was  promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1927.  He  was  named 
business  manager  in  the  following  year, 
which  position  he  held  until  Emile  H. 
Gauvreau,  former  publisher,  resigned 
two  weeks  ago. 


Frank  Tierney  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  San  Francisco  Ncivs  as  telegraph 
editor.  Tierney  got  his  first  newspaper 
job  in  Denver.  In  years  past  he  has 
worked  on  many  newspapers  in  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
other  cities. 

Louis  J.  Humphrey,  manager  of  the 
Springfield,  Ill.,  Bureau  of  International 
News  Service  is  the  father  of  an  8  1-2 
pound  hoy  born  July  27. 

Corbin  J.  Patrick,  music  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  .Star,  is  spending  August  in 
Oregon. 

George  E.  Sprague,  managing  editor 
of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Tclegram-Nett's, 
has  returned  from  a  vacation  spent  in 
flying  from  the  Cape  Cod  airport  at  West 
Barnstable,  Mass.  Mr.  Sprague  was  in 
the  air  service  during  the  war. 

Edwin  V.  O’Neel  has  returned  to  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times  staff  after 
spending  his  vacation  and  honeymoon  in 
Wisconsin  and  Canada.  O’Neel  was 
married  June  29  to  Miss  Anna  C.  Gard¬ 
ner  of  Indianapolis. 

Lewis  Redus,  formerly  of  San  Angelo, 
Tex.,  has  joined  the  Fort  li'orth  Star- 
Telegram  staff. 

Julian  Starr,  of  the  New  York  Sun 
staff,  is  visiting  relatives  at  his  old  home 
at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  while  on  his  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Walter  Fix.  who  resigned  recently  as 
news  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  is  do- 
(Continued  on  the  next  page) 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

TT  B.  COBBAN,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
classified  aervertising  manager  of 
the  Miami  (Okla.)  Neies-Record. 

Miss  Arline  Parker,  advertising  solici¬ 
tor,  has  joined  the  classified  advertising 
staff  of  the  San  Francisco  N^ews. 

h'rank  Lo.sch,  formerly  of  the  Omaha 
Bee-Neii’s,  has  joined  the  western  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization. 

Roger  H.  Ferper,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  left  this  week 
with  his  family  for  the  Maine  woods 
where  they  will  spend  their  vacation. 

Joseph  Immel,  radio  advertising  solici¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  News,  and  Mrs. 
Immel  are  parents  of  a  smi  born  in  July. 

Roy  Young,  of  the  business  staff. 


O.  O.  McIntyre 

The  standard  hy  which  all  New  York  columns  and  New 
York  letters  is  measured  is  “New  York  Day  hy  Day,”  hy 
McIntyre. 

New  York  columns  and  letters  come  and  go. 
Usually  there  are  about  thirty  at  a  time,  trying  to 
“do  a  McIntyre.” 

McIntyre  remains  —  inimitable,  supreme,  individual, 
unique,  and,  of  course,  always  the  most  widely  read  of 
all  New  York  writers  of  New  York  columns. 

If  you  haven  t  McIntyre,  and 
can  get  him,  NOW  is  the  time! 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Chakles  V.  McAdau 
Vice-President 
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STEPPING 

HIGH 

by 

GENE  MARKEY 


The  romance  of  Benny 
Darrell  and  Flo  Sloane,  two 
“hoofers”  who  are  trans¬ 
ported  by  sudden  success 
from  a  cheap  Broadway 
theatrical  hotel  to  a  Long 
Island  estate  and  Park 
Avenue  society.  Flo,  hav¬ 
ing  acquired  a  polo  player 
suitor  has  limitless  social 
ambitions,  but  Benny  re¬ 
mains  his  flelightful  vulgar 
self.  He  saves  Flo  for 
vaudeville  in  a  story  that 
rolls  swiftly  along  in  a  gay 
and  glamorous  fashion — 
sparkling  with  wisecracks 
— as  flelicioiis  as  it  is 
dramatic. 

The  Sixth 
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in  the 
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Mimeographed  copy  and  pro¬ 
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FOURTH  ESTATE 

Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

Tltlat  Ragitarwl  im  tto  Dnim  8ut«t  Ptuat  Oao» 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS  AND 
ADVERTISERS  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Eitabliilud  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO, 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offices: 

Suite  1700  Timet  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
Jamet  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub’ 
Usher;  Marlen  EL  Pew,  Treasurer;  Char  lea 
B.  Croomet,  Secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager;  Jamet  W.  Brown,  Jr,  promotion 
manager;  George  Strate,  circulation  man- 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur^.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Baasett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor. 

London  office:  Walter  Houte,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafona,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  E.  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  Rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager. 

Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning.  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Kartman.  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francitco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J.  Bidwell,  Manager. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Size  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns  — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 


Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  at 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half-page;  and  $55  quarter-page. 
Classified  advertising  rates:  75c  per  agate 
line  one  time;  60c  per  agate  line  four 
times. 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40e  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island '  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 
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ing  publicity  in  the  campaign  of  Mayor 
P'rank  X.  Schwab  of  that  city,  who  seeks 
reelection. 

Frank  E.  (Witt)  Wells,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Border  (Tex.)  Herald  is 
now  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press. 

Osman  W.  Brown,  city  editor  of  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News,  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  in  Norway,  Me.,  visit¬ 
ing  his  father,  who  is  publisher  of  the 
Nonvay  .idi'crliser. 

George  H.  Foxhall,  dramatic  editor 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette  recently  addressed  the  Worcester 
Exchange  club. 

David  F.  Eagan  of  the  Boston  Globe 
staff,  spoke  before  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
Rotary  club  recently. 

Jack  Medlin,  formerly  connected  with 
the  business  department  of  the  Midland 
(Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram,  has  been 
made  editor  and  business  manager  of  the 
Wink  (Tex.)  Times. 

Paul  W.  Reed,  city  editor  of  the 
Alliance  (O.)  Review,  has  started  a 
daily  column  which  he  has  captioned  “f)n 
the  Square.” 

Edwin  E.  O’Halloran,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  reporter,  has  reentered 
the  book.shop  business  in  Boston.  Mrs. 
O’Halloran,  better  known  as  “Elspeth" 
for  her  poetry,  has  joined  him  there. 

Edwin  Steinborn.  city  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Times  Star  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cincinnati  Cuvier-Press  (ilub, 
narrowly  escaped  death  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  near  Covington.  Ky..  last 
week  when  his  car  was  crowded  off  the 
road. 

Earl  P.  Rowe,  head  of  the  New  York 
Telegram  copy  desk,  is  confined  to  his 
home  by  illness. 

Lewis  C.  Dihlde,  for  the  past  four 
years  Detroit  news  eilitor  for  the  Chilton 
group  of  automotive  trade  publications, 
has  joined  the  Standard  Statistics  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  before 
that  for  nine  years  a  ineml)er  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  L'lint  (Mich.) 
Journal. 

Howard  F.  Vickery,  who  has  worked 
on  newspapers  in  Denver,  New  York 
and  Washington  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  San  Francisco  Netvs  as  assistant  to 
.1.  Frank  Beaman,  city  editor. 

W.  C.  Prfxrtor,  reporter  for  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Pre.ss.  is  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  serious  burns  suf¬ 
fered  when  he  fell  asleep  with  a  lighted 
cigarette  in  his  hand  and  his  bed  clothing 
was  fired  accidentally. 

Tom  Fizdale  has  joined  the  photogra¬ 
phic  staff  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Thomas  Pinckney,  financial  writer  for 
the  Richmond  (\’a.)  Nezvs  i.eader,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fred  L.  Purdy,  editorial  writer  for 
the  San  Francisco  News  and  one  of  the 
first  reporters  on  the  Cleveland  Press, 
is  recovering  from  a  long  and  serious 
illness. 

J.  P.  Alley,  cartooni.st  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  has  returned  w'ith 
Mrs.  Alley  to  Memphis  after  a  vacation 
at  Houston,  Tex. 

Horace  A.  Hawkins,  legislative  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch,  has  returned  from  his  vaca¬ 
tion,  as  has  Leonard  S.  Cottrell,  bull¬ 
dog  editor  of  the  same  paper. 

(Talvin  F.  Eby  of  the  real  estate  desk, 
Kansas  City  Star,  has  returned  from  a 
vacation  spent  in  Colorado. 

Harold  Bowman,  financial  editor  of 
the  Sedt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  won 
medalist  honors  in  the  annual  newspaper 
men’s  golf  tournament  recently.  Jimmy 
Hodgson  and  Rube  Jolley,  also  of  the 
Deseret  News,  were  tie^  for  second 
place. 

Harry  W’ood,  chief  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star’s  art  staff,  has  returned  from  a 
three  weeks’  fishing  trip  in  Minnesota. 

Miss  Nettie  B.  Cardin,  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  .4rgus 


Leader,  is  on  a  vacation  trip,  which  will 
take  her  to  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  and  New  York  City. 

Harry  Hartley,  military  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  observed  his  81st  birthday 
at  his  home  in  Scituate,  Aug.  3.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  military  men  paid  their  re¬ 
spects. 

H.  M.  Deems,  San  Antonio  Evening 
Nezt’s  reporter,  and  Mrs.  Deems,  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  born  recently. 

W.  T.  Sitlington,  managing  editor  of 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat, 
with  Mrs.  Sitlington  and  children,  has 
gone  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for  a  month’s 
vacation. 

Miss  Adelaide  Grawe  of  the  Waverly 
(la.)  Indcpendent-Republiccm,  is  on  a 
trip  through  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Edward  .Akers,  makeup  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  has  returned  from 
a  vacation  in  Indiana. 

Turner  Iordan,  of  the  Birmingham 
(.Ala.)  Nezvs  staff,  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  are 
the  parents  of  a  son  born  Aug.  1. 

Russell  Alexander,  city  editor  of  the 
Riishville  (Ind.)  Republican,  has  been 
named  publicity  director  of  DePauw 
University,  Greencastlc,  Ind. 

Jack  Palmer,  newspaper  photogryiher, 
has  left  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  Post. 

Russell  King,  who  was  recently  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Newspaper  Institute  of 
.America,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Omaha  U’orld-llerald,  and  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Council  Bluffs, 
la.,  bureau. 

Leone  1..  Stadtmueller,  editor  of  the 
Chilton  (Wis.)  Independent  Journal  for 
the  past  11  years,  has  resigned.  She  will 
continue  to  serve  as  Chilton  corre.sTOiid- 
ent  for  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette. 

Frank  Wakefield,  formerly  sports 
writer  for  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  the  Prozddcnce  (R.I.) 
Journal,  is  now  with  the  Buffalo  Even¬ 
ing  .Veil'.?. 

\'aughan  W.  Root,  state  news  editor, 
and  Mrs.  Root,  society  editor  of  the  ISt- 
tlc  Rock  (.Ark.)  Democrat,  have  resumed 
their  posts  after  a  vacation  spent  at 

I.ake  (Tatherine  near  Hot  Springs. 

Edgar  Lundberg,  whose  father,  A.  I. 
LnndlH’rg,  is  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  has 
hecome  a  reporter  on  the  paper. 

Henry  P.  Lewis,  radio  and  aviation 
crlitor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
.Massachusetts  committee  of  aviation  ad¬ 
visors  to  the  state  registrar  of  motor 
vehicles. 


WEDDING  BELLS 


MISS  Al.LEN.A  DUFF,  society  editor 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-llerald. 
to  Louis  James,  also  of  Dallas,  July  29, 
in  the  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner, 
New  York  City. 

Neil  Thomas  Heffernan,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Heffernan,  publisher  of  the 
Spencer  (Mass.)  I.eader,  to  Miss  Marie 
Louise  McCabe  at  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  recently. 

Theobald  M.  Healy  of  the  Nezv  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard  advertising  staff, 
to  Mary  Kennedy  Richards  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  recently  at  New  Bedford. 

Miss  Cessna  Stafford,  daughter  of 
John  P.  Stafford,  publisher  of  the 
Springdale  (.Ark.)  Nezvs  and  president 
of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association,  to 
Charles  C.  Lambert  of  Cincinnati,  O., 
at  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

.Arden  Bucholz,  editor  of  the  Fillmore 
(Cal)  Herald,  to  Miss  Betty  Lutz  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  at  Landsford,  Pa.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Miss  Marv  Hortense  McCorkle, 
daughter  of  Ed  McCorkle,  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Hope  (Ark.)  Star  and 
Daily  Press,  to  Ralph  J.  Berkson  of 
New  York,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Ray  Nash,  formerly  of  the  Berkeley 
(Cal.)  Gazette,  and  now  news  editor  of 
the  department  of  school  and  college 
news  for  Porter  Sargent,  Boston,  to 
Miss  Hope  Crouch,  at  Syracuse. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

46|VEWSPAPER  night”  was  observed 
at  Revere  Beach,  Mass.,  Aug.  7 
with  members  of  the  North  Suburban 
Press  Club  being  the  guests  of  Ma^or 
Andrew  A.  Casassa  of  Revere.  William 
E.  McGinnigle,  district  correspondent  for 
the  Boston  Traveler,  acting  president, 
presided. 

The  Lynn  (Mass.)  Press  Club  held 
its  ^nual  outing  Aug.  1,  at  the  Sagamore 
Springs  Golf  grounds,  Lynnfield.  Con¬ 
gressman  William  P.  Connery  spoke. 

Members  of  the  Second  District, 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association, 
held  their  annual  outing  and  summer 
business  session  at  St.  James,  Minn., 
July  26. 

The  University  of  New  Hampshire  tied 
with  Ohio  State  University  in  a  prize 
competition  among  agricultural  colleges 
for  the  best  farm  publication  of  the  17th 
annual  convention  of  the  Amijiican  As¬ 
sociation  OF  Agricultural  Editors  at 
Durham,  N.  H.,  recently.  Delegates 
from  20  states  attended. 


William  J.  Kelly,  sports  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  won  the 
kickers’  handicap  tournament  of  the 
Western  New  York  Newspaper  Men’s 
Golf  As.sociation,  played  at  the  Mea- 
dowbrook  Country  Club.  Harry  Yorke, 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  Nezes  sfiorts  de¬ 
partment,  had  low  gross. 

J.  N.  Parson,  International  Falls  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Border  Press  Association  at  the 
organization’s  annual  outing  July  27  at 
Fort  Francis,  Ont.  State  Representa¬ 
tive  E.  I.  Chilgren,  Little  Falls  (Minn.) 
Times,  was  elected  secretary-treasurer, 
and  State  Representative  R.  W.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  nibbing,  vice  president. 

The  three  delegates  from  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  .AnviJiTisiNG  Ci.i’ii,  Chester 
F.  Edwards,  Miss  C.  Blanche  Frederick- 
son  and  Frank  B.  Norwood,  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  convention  at  Berlin,  Aug.  12  to 
15.  were  given  a  farewell  party  July  17. 


FLASHES 


.A  colyumist  reports  fifty  nut  stores  in 
New  York — and  of  course  this  doesn’t 
include  the  ones  that  merely  carry  golf 
supplies  as  a  side  line. — I. os  .dngeles 
Times. 


Oswald  Garrison  Villard  is  quoted  as 
much  puzzleil  by  what  he  sees  in  Russia. 
He  can’t  say  positively  that  the  Soviets 
are  “liberal”  or  that  they  are  not  liberal. 
.And  when  Mr.  A’illard  cannot  decide  a 
thing  positively,  any  of  the  rest  of  us 
will  be  wise  to  refrain  from  trying. — 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 


A  philosopher  is  one  who  reflects  that 
the  ordinary  things  he  possesses  would 
seem  wonderful  if  described  by  an  ad 
writer. — .^anta  Barbara  Daily  News. 


If  a  man  has  money  to  burn  the  rest 
of  us  try  to  make  light  of  his  fortune. — 
Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Times  dreader. 


Professional  jiarachute  jumpers  make 
good  incomes,  but  not'  all  people  would 
lower  themselves  to  do  it. — Morristozon 
(Pa.)  Times  Herald. 


Senator  Dumm  thinks  a  garment 
striker  is  one  of  those  flappers  in  a  sun¬ 
tan  frock. — If.  I.  Phillips,  Nezv  York 
Sun. 


“Says  Churches  Need  Power”-— Head¬ 
line.  .And  possibly  the  “power  trust” 
will  gobble  up  all  the  religion  next. — 
Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 

Another  need  of  the  times  is  a  post¬ 
card  to  mail  the  vacationist — a  card  in¬ 
quiring:  “What  in  thunder  do  I  care 
how  many  blankets  you  sleep  under?” — 
Edmonton  (Alta.)  Bidletin. 


The  best  thing  that  has  come  out  of 
Missouri  lately  is  an  editor’s  warning — 
that  before  giving  a  baby  a  name  parents 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  poor  child 
will  have  to  lug  it  around  as  long  as  it 
lives. — J.  R.  Wolf,  Milzvaukee  Journal. 
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TYPES 

WITH  A 
WALLOP 


+  +  +  +  + 


A  V  A  I  L  A  in.  K  I  \  1  0  .  12.  1  1 .  18 


PABST 

EXTRA 

BOLD 


For  color,  weight,  and 
shapeliness,  this  type 
is  hard  to  beat.  •  • .  It  is 
splendid  for  smash  ef¬ 
fects ...  combines  well 
with  old  style  types. ... 


AVAILABI.E  IN  10.  12,  M,  18  and  24  POINT 


POSTER 

BODONI 


This  husky  new  face 
is  bold,  vivid,  atten¬ 
tion-arresting.  . .  It  is 
modern,  has  extreme 
weight,  yet  retains  its 
wholly  unique  char¬ 
acter  and  legibility... 


+  +  +  + 


llalic  of  ImiiIi  (aces  available  in  tWo- 
lelter  matrices  in  10,  12  and  14  pt.  size. 
The  18  pt.  size  in  one-letter  matrices. 


LINOTYPE 


MERGErVTHALER 

LIXOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED  •  •  •  TORONTO  2,  CANADA 

Repre$entatirpi  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


LiNOTrrEB  IN  GOTHIC  NO.  16  (EXCEPT  ■TYPEl"),  PAOST  EETNA  IC 
DCCONATION  60NDCN  MATNIE.  12  PT .  NO.  1066 
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ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

C  ARTHUR  PITTS,  mechanical 
•  superintendent  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News,  and  Mrs.  Pitts  spent  their 
vacation  at  Ensenada,  Lower  California. 

R.  L.  Dickwood,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  was 
elected  recently  as  chairman  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  section  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Grant  Morris,  foreman  of  the  Ogden 
Standard-E.xaminer  composing  room,  is 
on  his  vacation  in  South  h'ork  canyon. 

Thomas  Manning,  formerly  linotype 
operator  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
i'tlobe,  is  now  a  linotype  operator  with 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 

Robert  Altham,  formerly  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
fllobe,  is  now  a  memlier  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  staff  of  the  IVoreester  (Mass.) 
Telegram. 


SCHOOLS 

f''H ARLES  D.  BYRNE,  head  of  the 
^  department  of  printing  and  rural 
journalism  at  South  Dakota  State  Col¬ 
lege,  has  accepted  a  position  as  head  of 
the  department  of  industrial  journalism 
at  Oregon  State  College.  He  succeeds 
at  Oregon  State  Maynard  W.  Brown 
who  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in 
the  reorganized  department  of  journalism 
at  Marquette  university. 

Fred  M.  Shideler  has  left  the  staff  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle  to  become  an  in¬ 
structor  in  industrial  journalism  at  Ore¬ 
gon  State  College,  succeeding  Frank  L. 
Snow  who  has  bwome  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  paper  in  Gardena,  Calif. 

FLdward  Gerald,  Jr.,  of  Canyon,  Tex., 
has  accepted  a  position  as  instructor  in 
the  School  of  journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  He  received  his  de¬ 
gree  in  June,  1928,  from  that  school,  and 
was  with  the  United  Press  in  Denver 
until  last  December,  when  he  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Canyon  Ne^vs. 

Students  from  the  school  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  are  conducting 
a  trade  and  market  survey,  through  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  subscribers,  for  the 
Sumner  (la.)  Gazette. 

Cecil  Shuford,  graduate  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  reporter  on  the  Fayetteville 
(Ark.)  Democrat,  will  in  September  be¬ 
gin  a  course  in  feature  writing  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Marvin  Hurley,  graduate  of  the 
university  and  free  lance  writer,  will  join 
the  journalism  staff  as  lalK)ratory  assist¬ 
ant. 

Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  honor¬ 
ary  professional  journalistic  fraternity 
for  women,  has  granted  a  charter  to 
the  Scribes,  a  group  of  women  students 
in  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Dick  wade  has  acquired  the  Liv¬ 
ingston  (Tex.)  Folk  County  Enter¬ 
prise,  formerly  owned  and  edited  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Willard.  Wade  former¬ 
ly  was  city  editor  of  the  Lufkin  News. 

The  Sandpoint  (Ida.)  Daiiy^  Fanidan 
and  the  Fend  d’Oreille  Review,  have 
been  sold  by  J.  G.  Parsons  to  L.  E. 
Pietsch.  formerly  of  Spokane.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  Mr.  Pietsch  published  the 
Sandpoint  Daily  Bulletin. 

Paul  Stockman  of  I^ancaster,  N.  Y., 
has  purchased  the  Alden  (N.Y.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  from  John  Soemann,  who  retires  as 
publisher.  Mr.  Stockman  will  take  per¬ 
sonal  charge  of  the  newspaper.  He  has 
been  with  the  Lancaster  Enterprise  as 
assistant  to  the  publisher. 

Judge  Arthur  E.  Sewall  and  Former 
.\ttorney  General  Jeremy  R.  Waldron  of 
New  Hampshire,  both  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  have  purchased  the  Newmarket 
(N.H.)  Advertiser  from  the  estate  of 
Frank  H.  Pinkham,  who  established  the 
paper  in  1873,  and  who  died  last  May. 
The  Advertiser  is  one  of  the  oldest 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  state. 

The  Afilbum  (N.J.)  Item  on  Aug.  1 
came  under  the  control  of  R.  G.  Shackell 
and  .Aubrey  Shackell,  formerly  of  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C. 


Fowler  (Ind.)  Tribune  has  been  sold 
to  Richard  Stockholm  and  A.  L.  Pit- 
tenger,  both  of  the  Watseka  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
publican.  They  bought  the  paper  from 
Fid  ward  Beechley. 

The  Buda  (Ill.)  Flain  Dealer,  which 
was  owned  and  published  for  42  years 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  N.  Mason,  has  been 
purchased  by  J.  C.  Pedersen. 


REYNOLDS  RESIGNS  AS 
BALTIMORE  SUN  M.  E. 

Relieved  of  Duties  Because  of  Illness, 
He  Will  Continue  as  Assistant 
to  Editor  —  Succeeded  by 
William  E.  Moore 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


^HE  Goodwell  (Okla.)  Eagle  recently 
began  publication,  following  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Goodu’ell  Oklahoma 
Flainstnan.  Charles  G.  Norton  is 
publisher. 

Grape  Belt  Nezos,  weekly,  began  pub¬ 
lication  August  2  at  Bath,  N.  Y.  It 
bears  a  Hammondsport  date  line  and 
will  be  transferred  to  the  latter  place 
later  when  a  plant  is  established.  The 
plant  of  the  Bath  Adz’oeate  is  being 
u.sed  to  produce  the  News  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Graham  L.  Burch  of  the  Advocate 
editorial  staff  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  publication.  Merritt 
M.  I^ndon  is  publisher  both  of  The 
Advocate  and  of  the  News. 


W.  E.  Martin  of  Eldon,  Mo.,  has 
started  publication  of  a  newspaper  at 
Bagnell,  Mo.,  where  the  Bagnell  dam 
is  to  be  built.  The  paper  will  be  known 
as  the  Dam  News. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

North  Tonawanda  (N.Y.)  News,  for 
annual  convention  of  Western  New  York 
Volunteer  Firemen’s  Association  held  in 
that  city  recently. 

Seattle  Tunes,  special  progress  sup¬ 
plement^ — 24  page  rotogravure  section, 
Aug.  4. 

Greene  (la.)  Recorder.  Homecoming 
edition,  64  pages,  July  18. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  of  United  Press 
left  July  31  for  an  extended  vacation 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  will  re¬ 
turn  some  time  in  September. 


.As  a  result  of  a  recent  illness  Stanley 
Meade  Reynolds,  managing  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  has  been  relieved  of  the 
duties  of  that  i)0- 
sition  and  will  be 
executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  John  W. 

Owens,  editor. 

He  will  give  his 
attention  to  the 
editorial  columns. 

Mr.  Reynolds  will 
be  succeeded  by 
William  F'. 

Moore,  who,  for 
seven  years,  has 
been  assistant 
managing  editor. 

Paul  Patterson, 
the  president  of 
the  A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  in  making  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  change,  said : 

“As  a  result  of  his  recent  illness,  Mr. 
Reynolds  has  been  advised  that  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  give  up  his  work 
as  managing  editor.  He  has  therefore 
requested  that  he  be  relieved  of  those 
duties  and  transferred  to  a  less  onerous 
post.  Very  reluctantly,  I  have  acceded 
to  his  request.’’ 

The  Sunday  Sun,  which  has  been  for 
several  years  under  the  direction  of  the 
managing  editor,  has  been  made  an  inde¬ 
pendent  department  and  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mark  S.  Watson,  who  has 
been  in  charge  several  years. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  a  native  of  Baltimore 
and  has  si)ent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  that  city.  Educated  in  the  Baltimore 
schools  and  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  entered  the  new'spaper  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  reporter  on  the  New  York 
Tribune.  He  w’orked  on  the  local  staff  of 


that  paper  in  summer  vacations  in  1905 
and  1906.  He  started  his  regular  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  reporter  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  News  in  1907  and  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  W’ashington  correspondent 
in  1913. 

The  next  six  years  were  spent  in 
Washington  bureaus  of  the  following 
New  York  newspapers :  the  Evening  Sun, 
the  Sun,  the  Tribune.  In  1917  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  the  head  of  the  Hearst  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau.  He  became  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Sun 
in  1919.  While  travelng  with  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  President's 
campaign  for  the  ratification  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  treaty,  including  the  League  of 
Nations  provisions,  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
thrown  from  an  automobile,  suffering  a 
fracture  of  one  arm  and  other  injuries. 
In  the  same  accident,  “Ben”  Allen  of  the 
Cleveland  Flain  Dealer  was  killed.  The 
accident  happened  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

In  December,  1920,  Mr.  Reynolds  be¬ 
came  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Even¬ 
ing  Sun  and  a  year  later  he  became  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Sun.  He  has 
held  the  latter  position  since. 

Known  as  an  extraordinarily  capable 
reporter  and  writer,  Mr.  Reynolds  has 
frequently  left  his  executive  duties  to 
altend  some  conference  of  special  signifi¬ 
cance  and  report'  its  proceedings. 

Mr.  Watson  is  a  former  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  man  and  was  an  officer  of  the  In¬ 
telligence  section  of  the  American  Expe¬ 
ditionary  F'orces  in  France  during  the 
war. 

Mr.  Moore  formerly  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Inter-Ocean  of  Chicago  and 
later  city  editor  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Tribune  of  New  York.  Mr.  Watson 
was  from  1909  until  1917  on  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  in  charge  of 
the  press  relations  section  of  the  Intolli- 
gence  section  of  the  A.  E.  F.  for  a  time 
and  later  was  officer  in  charge  of  the 
publication  of  “The  Stars  and  Stripes,” 
the  publication  of  the  A.  E.  F.  He  filled 
these  positions  while  holding  the  rank  of 
major  of  artillery  in  the  28th  Division 
and  saw  some  active  service  with  the 
artillery  on  the  front. 


PRINTS  COUNTY  HISTORY 


San  Francisco  News  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  Reports  Results  from  Serial 

“The  History  of  Marin  County”  is  be¬ 
ing  published,  a  chapter  a  day,  by  the 
.San  Francisco  Nezos.  It  is  being  written 
by  James  H.  Wilkins,  former  newspaper 
man,  who  was  at  one  time  mayor  of  San 
Rafael,  the  seat  of  Marin  County. 

Under  the  direction  of  John  C.  Van 
Benthem,  circulation  manager  of  the 
News,  Marin  county  was  “sampled.” 
Many  new  orders  were  obtained,  he  said, 
following  which  a  portion  of  the  story 
was  issued  in  circular  form  and  more 
subscribers  were  obtained.  Solicitors 
are  getting  results  from  constant  work¬ 
ing  in  Marin  county,  he  claims. 


ADDRESS  WANTED 
Harold  Kane 

Formerly  a  eirrulation  contest 
manager. 


P>  UBLIC  Opinion  is 
■*-  so  all-powerful  in 
its  thumbs-up  and 
thumbs-down  decisions, 
there  may  be  justified 
pride  in  knowing  that 
The  Florida  Times- 
Union  enjoys  wider 
reading  than  any  other 
paper  in  Jacksonville, 
and  a  greater  circula¬ 
tion  over  the  state  than 
any  other  in  Florida. 


^he  ^imes -Union 

_ JACKSONVll.LE.FLA. 


The  function  of  any  form  of  advertising  is  to  influence  certain 
people  to  act  in  definite  ways — a  rather  simple  fact. 

The  “humanics”  of  advertising  deals  with  a  careful  study  of 
people  so  that  those  who  prepare  advertising  may  know  how  to 
appeal  to  the  ultimate  readers. 

Often  well  executed  advertising  misses  its  goal  because  it  has 
appeared  in  a  medium  that  does  not  reach  the  class  of  readers 
to  whom  the  advertisement  is  addressed. 

Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc.,  is  a  research  organization  that  analyzes 
the  **humanics”  of  advertising.  In  seventy  markets  a  detailed 
study  has  been  made  of  population  characteristics,  buying  habits, 
purchasing  power,  reading  habits,  etc. 

Newspaper  publishers  are  finding  our  Market  Report  especially 
valuable  in  picturing  to  the  advertiser  the  kind  of  people  who 
read  their  newspapers. 

We  will  be  glad  to  write  you  about  the  work  we  are  doing  for 
many  of  the  most  progressive  newspapers. 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

225  N.  New  Jersey 


Truthful — Unbiased — Market  Research 
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A 

BEAUTIFUL 
- 12  PAGE - 


NATIONAL  ADVER  TISERS! 
ADVERTISING  AGENCIES! 
SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES! 


- SUPPLEMENT - 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  LATTER  PART  OF  SEPTEMBER  BY 


STAR  ADCRAFT  NEWSPAPERS 


FACTS  REGARDING 
THE  SUPPLEMENT 

STAR  ADCRAFT  SERVICE 
is  syndicating  in  its  October 
Service  issued  about  Septem¬ 
ber  Ist  to  its  regular  News¬ 
paper  Subscribers  throughout 
the  country  a  beautiful  12  page 
super-supplement  entitled 
“HOME  MODERNIZATION” 
which  these  Newspapers  will 
publish  the  latter  part  of 
September. 

The  Supplement  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  complete  ready  to  run 
as  is,  containing  HOME  MOD¬ 
ERNIZATION  editorial  tie-up 
material  —  Editorial  photos  and 
ready  written  ads  for  local 
merchants. 

For  the  Newspapers  the  Sup¬ 
plement  will  contain  over 
17,000  agate  lines  of  local 
advertising. 


L 


NON-SUBSCRIBERS  to 
STAR  ADCRAFT  SERV¬ 
ICE  would  do  well  to 
WRITE  us  IMMEDI¬ 
ATELY  regarding  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  RIGHTS  in  their 
territory  to  this  HOME 
MODERNIZATION  SUP¬ 
PLEMENT. 


K. 


r 


A  New  Idea! 

Of  real  importance  to  National  Advertisers. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  desirous  of  capitalizing  reader 
interest,  receptivity  and  responsiveness  at  its  highest  peak  will 
find  this  HOME  MODERNIZATION  SUPPLEMENT  an  excep¬ 
tional  advertising  medium. 

With  the  editorial  portion  of  its  12  pages  exclusively  devoted 
to  hammering  home  the  modern  idea,  it  will  naturally  place 
readers  in  a  very  receptive  mood  towards  everything  modern  for 
the  HOME. 

Think  of  the  opportunity  it  presents  to  NATIONAL  ADVER¬ 
TISERS  marketing  and  securing  dealer  tie-up  on  electric  refrig¬ 
erators,  oil  and  gas  burners,  electric  washing  machines,  electrical 
appliances,  vacuum  cleaners,  modem  building  equipment,  radios, 
and  a  hundred  other  modem  products! 

We  invite  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  and  ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES  to  WRITE  us  for  full  particulars. 


225  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 
**The  Great  Linage  Creator** 
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HAPPY  MEDIUM  OF  ORGANIZATION 
FEATURES  SWEDISH  PRESS 


Offers  Strong  Contrast  Between  Over-Organized  Austria  and 
Under-Organized  U.  S. — Journalism  a  Leisurely 
Profession  With  a  Livable  Wage  Scale 

By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 


Staff  Correspondent,  Editor  dk  Publisher 


STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN,  July  30— 
A  leisurely  occupation,  or  avocation, 
call  it  what  you  will,  is  the  newspaper 
craft  in  Sweden.  With  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  country  economically,  a  universally 
literate  population,  a  culture  surpassed  by 
no  nation  in  the  world,  a  varied  and 
colorful  history  to  play  upon,  the  Swedish 
newspapers  and  the  men  who  make  them 
reflect  an  even  tenor  to  be  found  in  no 
other  country  in  Europe. 

Newspapers  in  Sweden  are  newspapers 
— their  objective  is  to  kc«p  the  people 
informed;  to  sell  information.  The  hec¬ 
tic  competition  of  American  dailies  is 
practically  non-existent.  Scoops  have 
no  exaggerated  values  although  it  is  the 
aim  of  every  editor  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  current  of  events. 

Contrasted  with  the  almost  over-or- 
ganizaticMi  of  journalists  in  Austria  and 
the  complete  lack  of  organization  exist¬ 
ing  among  newspapermen  in  the  Unit^ 
States,  the  journalistic  profession  in 
Sweden  represents  a  happy  medium.  As 
a  career  journalism  is  digtiified  and  con¬ 
servative.  Newspapermen  do  not  draw 
fabulous  salaries  but  earn  sufficiently 
large  pay  envelopes  to  live  upon.  Volun¬ 
tary  contributors  to  newspaper  columns 
are  few ;  there  has  been  no  influx  of 
foreigners  to  affect  employment  and 
there  are  no  Schools  of  Journalism  to 
turn  out  machine-made  rejxjrters  to  dis¬ 
place  the  seasoned  and  mellowed  crafts¬ 
men  by  working  for  a  song  in  order  to 
“break  into  the  game.”  In  fact  it  is 
doubtful  if  Swedish  publishers  would 
consider  capitalizing  upon  youth  for 
economic  advantage.  Journalists  almost 
invariably  work  for  but  a  single  news¬ 
paper  although  “free  lancing”  exists  to 
some  extent.  And  as  for  women  in  the 
craft  they  are  practically  non-existent 
despite  tlie  fact  that  Sw^en  can  boast 
of  a  larger  number  of  women  novelists 
and  literateurs  than  any  country  in  the 
world  in  proportion  to  her  population. 

At  present  there  are  only  two  news¬ 
papermen’s  organizations  of  importance 
— another  indication  of  the  independence 
of  craft — in  Sweden.  They  are  the 
“Publicistklubben,”  founded  in  1874  and 
the  Federation  of  Swedish  Journalists, 
founded  in  1901.  The  Publicists  Club  is 
a  sort  of  social  press  association  while 
the  Federation  was  created  as  a  possible 
instrument  of  economic  defense. 

Swedish  newspapermen,  in  general,  are 
free  agents,  working  for  whom  they 
choose  and  at  what  wages  they  can  se¬ 
cure.  A  so-called  “model  contract”  does 
exist,  but  holidays,  sick-leave,  salaries, 
working  hours,  death  indemnities  and 
similar  matters  are  nearly  always  ar¬ 
ranged  between  the  journalist  and  his 
employer.  The  one  generally  recognized 
custom,  which  also  is  found  in  most 
other  European  countries,  is  that  when 
a  journalist  resigns  from  a  newspaper 
for  conscientious  reasons  he  is  entitled  to 
three  months’  salary. 

The  working  day  on  most  Stockholm 
dailies  is  seven  to  eight  hours  for  desk 
men  while  reporters  and  writers  theoreti¬ 
cally  are  on  duty  around  the  clock. 
“Home  work”  exists  and  copy-readers 
and  sub-editors  burn  midnight  oil  when 
manuscript  accumulates. 

The  staff  hours  of  morning  newspapers 
are  divided  into  two  shifts.  The  first 
shift  is  from  11  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  and 
then  is  off  duty  until  about  7  p.  m. 
Usually  the  forms  are  closed  before 
midnight  so  the  copy-readers  are  through 
at  10  p.  m.  Five  night  shifts  per  week 
is  customary.  A  few  morning  papers 
have  office  hours  of  from  9  p.  m.  to  3 
a.  m.,  but  custom  decrees  that  all  work¬ 
ers  are  entitled  to  thirty-six  consecutive 
hours  of  “rest  time”  per  week. 

Holidays  of  a  journalist  in  Stockholm 
total  at  least  one  month  yearly,  to  ^ 


taken  at  the  discretion  of  the  editor  or 
convenience  of  the  worker.  A  month’s 
sick  leave  on  full  pay  and  two  additional 
months  with  two-thirds  pay  is  never  re¬ 
fused. 

While  according  to  .'Vmerican  standards 
wages  are  not  high,  tfie  average  pay  is 
about  $30  per  week  for  reporters.  Fifty 
dollars  per  week  is  considered  top-notch 
although  some  editorial  directors  draw 
more.  Despite  the  fact  that — to  a  for¬ 
eigner — Stockholm  is  an  expensive  city, 
Swedish  newspapermen  seem  to  be  a  con¬ 
tented  lot — much  more  so  than  their  col¬ 
leagues  in  Continental  countries  who 
have  espoused  “trade  unionism”  and 
sought  to  improve  or  regulate  their  craft 
through  legislation. 


GETS  B.  &  O.  ACCOUNT 

The  appointment  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn.  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
direct  the  advertising  of  the  Baltimorf! 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced,  effective  as  of  Oct.  1.  Other 
accounts  announced  by  this  agency  are 
The  Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Company, 
Dolgeville,  N.  Y..  and  The  Chase  Brass 
&  ('opper  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


CARTOONING  FROM  EUROPE 

Denys  Wortman,  staff  cartoonist  of 
tlic  Nnv  York  World,  is  conducting  his 
regular  daily  cartoon,  “Metropolitan 
Movies”  while  on  a  vacation  in  EuroiK- 
under  the  subtitle  of  “To  Europe  and 
Back  with  Wortman.” 


VON  WIEGAND  TELLS  GRAF 
FLIGHT  PLANS 


(Continued  front  fafic  7) 


mander  intended  to  carry  a  suit  case  and 
a  handitag,  and  Mr.  von  Wiegaiid,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  limited  i)ersonal  luggage,  was 
taking  his  ]K>rtable  ty|K.'writer  and  an 
amateur  photogr.ipher’s  motion  picture 
camera.  .Stowed  in  his  bag  is  the  small 
American  flag  which  he  has  carried 
every  place  with  him  for  many  years  and 
in  his  pocket  is  the  .scarab  seal  which 
crossed  the  Atlantic  with  him  once  l)e- 
fore  and  which  he  carries  always.  His 
blackthorn  stick,  another  familiar  item  of 
his  accoutrement,  is  now  being  repaired 
in  Japan  and  will  be  picked  up  there  to 
1)C  taken  on  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

.\s  we  left  Mr.  von  Wiegand.  he  paid 
tribute  to  the  United  States  Navy  De¬ 
partment  and  expressed  his  highest  hopes 
for  the  success  of  his  flight. 

“I  would  like  to  say  that  our  Navy 
Department,  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics 
and  Captain  Pierce  and  Commander 
Clarke  at'  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Lake- 
hurst  are  deserving  of  the  highest  recog¬ 
nition  for  their  extraordinary  fine  co¬ 
operation.  Without  that  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  start  out  on  this 
flight.” 

In  addition  to  tlje  28  Hearst  news- 
pai)ers,  the  following  dailies  will  publish 
the  stories  written  by  Mr.  von  Wiegand, 
I.ady  Drummond-Hay  and  Sir  Hubert 
Wilkins:  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Buffalo 
Times,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  Toledo  Nezvs-Bee, 
Columbia  (S.C.)  State,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times,  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer, 
Richmond  Nervs-Leader,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman,  Dallas  Ne^vs. 


SCOUT  COVERS  JAMBOREE 

Brandon  Mclnerney,  an  .\merican  boy 
scout  attending  the  scout  jamlxjrce  in 
I'Jigland,  wrote  his  impressions  of  the 
convention  and  his  meeting  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  .\ssociated  Press. 


I 


Gets  Editions  on 
the  Street  Sooner 

I  AAILIES  are  turning  to  the 
Package  Truck  for  more 
speed  in  their  circulation  work. 

Shorter  and  narrower  than  cars 
or  trucks,  the  motorcycle  outfit 
gets  through  traffic  much  faster 
and  is  far  easier  to  park  —  it 
can  always  be  swung  right  into 
the  curb  for  speedy  unloading. 

Singly  or  in  a  fleet,  the  Package. 
Truck  will  be  “good  news”  to 
your  Circulation  Depart' 
ment  right  from  the  start. 
Remember,  its  running  cost 
is  barely  K  that  of  any  car 
or  truck  .  .  .  Let  your 
local  Harley-Davidson 
Dealer  demonstrate. 

Phone  him  today, 

HARLEY'DAVIDSON 

I  Capacity 


Mail  the  Coupon  ^(or  literature  showing  our  full  line  of 
bodies,  including  our  Newspaper  Special. 


HARLEY'DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO., 
Dept.  £.  P.»  Milveaukee,  Wis. 


Interested  in  Package  Truck  for  the  newS' 
paper  business.  Send  literature. 


Name.. 


m 


$0 
m 
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BOW  DO  YOU  JUDGE  A  NEWS  EACE? 

LEGIBILITY? 

DURABILITY? 

ECONOMY? 

WORD  COUXT? 


Bound-the- World  Ship  Lost 
In  1924  our  own  round-the-world 
flyers,  crossing  the  North  Atlantic  in 
stages  on  the  home  stretch  of  their 
globe-circling  trip,  lost  one  of  their 
ships  when  Lieut.  Leigh  Wade  was 
forced  to  land  in  the  sea  before  reach¬ 
ing  Greenland.  Both  Wade  and  his 
mechanic  were  rescued.  At  the  same 
time  the  Italian  flyer,  Lieut.  Locatelli, 
who  trailed  the  Americans  in  his  Dor- 
nier  monoplane,  lost  his  bearings, 
landed,  and  was  unable  to  rise  again 
because  of  heavy  seas.  His  plane  was 
destroyed  but  he  and  his  companions 
were  saved. 

Last  fall  the  giant  Sikorsky  bi¬ 
plane,  S-35,  crashed  and  burned  trying 

7  Pt.  Ideal  News  on  8  Pt.  Slug 


in  landing  on  its  first  flight,  wreck¬ 
ing  itself  and  injuring  all  three 
flyers. 

More  Recent  Accidents 
On  April  24  the  Bellanca  mono¬ 
plane,  Columbia,  also  a  trans-Atlan¬ 
tic  contender,  was  saved  from  a  simi¬ 
lar  or  worse  fate  only  by  the  coolness 
and  skill  of  its  pilot,  Clarence  D. 
Chamberlin,  joint  holder  with  Bert 
Acosta  of  the  world’s  duration  record 
in  this  same  machine,  who  landed  it 
with  trivial  damage  on  the  right 
wheel  and  wing-tip  after  the  left  side 
of  the  landing  gear  had  broken  in 
taking  off. 

8  Pt.  Ideal  News  on  10  Pt.  Slug 


Bound-the-World  Ship  Lost 
In  1924  our  own  round-the  world  fly¬ 
ers,  crossing  the  North  Atlantic  in 
stages  on  the  home  stretch  of  their 
globe-circling  trip,  lost  one  of  their 
ships  when  Lieut.  Leigh  Wade  was 
forced  to  land  in  the  sea  before  reach¬ 
ing  Greenland.  Both  Wade  and  his  me¬ 
chanic  were  rescued.  At  the  same  time 
the  Italian  flyer,  Lieut.  Locatelli,  who 
trailed  the  Americans  in  his  Dornier 
monoplane,  lost  his  bearings,  landed, 
and  was  unable  to  rise  again  because 
of  heavy  seas.  His  plane  was  destroyed 
but  he  and  his  companions  were  saved. 

Last  fall  the  giant  Sikorsky  biplane, 
S-35,  crashed  and  burned  trying  to  take 
6%  Pt.  Ideal  News  on  8  Pt.  Slug. 


DEHART  PLACE  —  Four  room*  for  light 
houaekeeping;  all  Improvements;  heat  fur- 
nlshed;  adults  only;  July  first.  Emerson  2026. 
EAST  JERSEY  STREET,  522  —  Apartment, 
five  rooms,  bath,  all  Improvements;  except 
heat;  separate  entrance,  adults  only;  screens 

furnished. _ _ 

EAST  JERSEY  STREET,  1157  —  Four  cosy 
rooms,  all  Improvements,  newly  decorated. 
Inquire  M.  W.  Boyle  A  Sons,  9  Julian  place. 
EAST  JERSEY  STREET.  460— Five  nice  large 
rooms,  all  Improvements  except  steam  heat. 
ELIZABETH  AVENUE,  827— Seven  rooms  and 
bath;  steam  heat  furnished;  all  Improve- 
ments.  _ 


ELMORA  avenue,  331  —  (Elmora  Court) 
modem  two-room  apartment  with  bath  and 
large  kitchenette,  to  sub-let.  Trinity  2176-J. 


FLORA  STREET.  1012  H  —  FOUR-ROOM 
FLAT;  ALL  IMPROVEMENTS;  RENT  $31. 
FLORIDA  STREET,  70— Four  rooms  and  bath, 
hot  water  heater,  coal  and  gas  combination; 
rent  $28;  vacant  June  15, _ 


GENEVA  STREET,  22— Near  Elizabeth  ave¬ 
nue,  five  large  rooms,  all  Improvements; 
telephone  Trinity  2795-J. 


GENEVA  STREET,  22— Near  Elizabeth  ave¬ 
nue,  live  nice  rooms,  all  improvements. 


Mfc EAL  legibility  haB  circuiation  value.  A  remarkably 
^  large  number  of  famous  newspapers  have  dis¬ 
covered  this  after  adopting  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face. 
•  This  Ideal  New^s  Face  follow^s  the  design  of  the  type  on 
which  yon  were  educated— the  natural,  varitone  face 
used  in  most  school  books.  •  This  new's  face  is  designed 
to  give  ^^air”  around  the  letters  as  well  as  In  the  letters. 
This  makes  possible  the  extra  thick  side  w'alls  that  cause 
the  matrices  to  last  longer — and  reduce  sorts  orders  to  a 
minimum.  •  Intertype  matrices— Ideal  News  included- 
have  the  exclusive  and  patented  wJde  tooth  feature.  This 
eliminates  almost  all  distributor  stops  and  makes  for 
more  economical  composition.  •  There  is  a  size  of  Ideal 
News  that  will  give  you  the  same  w’ord  count  yon  now 
have— and  more  readable.  Made  in  many  sizes— a  com¬ 
plete  family— 51/^,  6,  6V^,  7,  8,  9  and  10  Point. 

Write  to  the  nearest  Intertype  office  for  all  the  reasons 
why  your  paper  deserves  Ideal  New’s. 


Standardized  ' 


L  I  N  T  E  RT  Y  P  E 


t  RADi  MARK  y 


IDEAL  NEWS  FACE 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  St.;  Chicago  130 
North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco  152  Fremont 
St.;  Los  Angeles  1220  South  Maple  Ave.;  Boston  80  Federal  St.;  London;  Berlin. 
Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


INTERTYPE  MATRICES  RUN  ON  OTHER  LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINES 
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Bet  In  Bodonl  Modem  and  Ideal  News 


A.  N.  P.  A.  COMBATS  NEW  vince  the  commis^n  that  the  rule  ought  i 

RAILWAY  ARGUMENT  character  c„. 

-  trovert  this  view  was  introduced  by  the 

Controvert*  Testimony  That  Paper*  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 

Should  Pay  High  Newsprint  ciation  at  the  Bluff  Point  hearing,  based 
Freights  Because  Industry  upon  novel  interpretation  of  ^nsus 

•  ’  reports,  but  upon  actual  and  up-to-date 

Prospers  returns  from  the  large  newspapers  com- 

-  posing  its  membership. 

Washixoto.n.  1).  C.,  Aug.  5. — That  The  accounting  of  the  railway  statis- 

newspaper  publishers  regard  as  danger-  ticians  was  attacked  as  faulty  in  assum- 
ous  and  unjustified  the  new  line  of  argu-  ing  that  the  “profits  and  other  items” 
ment  advanced  by  the  railroads  in  the  covered  by  the  alleged  spread  of  40  per 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hear-  cent  between  operating  expenses  and  op- 
ings  to  the  effect  that  the  newspaper  in-  erating  revenue  was  all  or  largely  profit, 
dustry,  being  highly  prosperous,  can  af-  and  it  was  shown  by  actual  reports  that 
ford  to  pay  higher  rates  on  the  trans-  the  profits  of  most  newspapers  were  well 
portation  of  newsprint,  was  evidenced  by  below  20  per  cent  on  annual  turnover  and 
the  character  of  the  testimony  by  news-  that  15  per  cent  was  considered  to  be  a 

paper  spokesmen  at  the  recent  hearings  fair  net  profit.  Manv  newspaners,  it 

at  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y.  was  shown,  do  not  hold  as  profit  more 

The  carriers  made  their  first  argu-  than  10  per  cent  of  the  money  they  te- 

ment  of  this  character  at  hearings  early  ceive  from  advertising  and  circulation, 
this  year,  supporting  their  contention  by  While  the  newspaper  publishers  con- 
citations  from  the  U.  S.  Census  statis-  troverted  this  class  of  railway  evidence, 
tics  on  the  printing  and  publishing  busi-  they  did  not  admit  that  it  was  a  sound 
ness.  These  figures,  gathered  biennially  or  just  basis  for  the  fixing  of  freight 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  were  rates  on  newsprint  paper. 
analyze<l  by  railway  association  statis-  Other  testimony  of  interest  at  the 
ticians  here  to  show  that  there  ^  was  a  piyff  Point  hearing  was  introduced  by 
>'  w  cent  for  profits  representatives  of  the  Chicaqo  Tribune, 
fn™  /nH  between  the  reported  demonstrated  that  freight  rate  in- 

Z  ^  /  r  TL-  *  creases  had  compelled  it  to  emplov  its 

newspaper  industry.  This  testimony  was  transportation  by  water 

Si  wlT  ht  of  wood  from  its  forest  lands  to  mill 

relation  of  ^  ^  manufactured  newsprint  from  its 

ini  .  t  V  niiH  in  Ontario  to  its  plant  in  CHcago. 

L  I  J 7  ^  The  Tribune,  it  was  stated,  now  oxvns 

several  ships  used  exclusively  in  the 
The  rar^ierc  annparprt  f”  K  L'  movement  of  raw  materials  and  finished 

r.V'? P'S-l-C.  .hid,  ..rc  formerly  shippe.!  b. 


DAILY  GETS  7-STORY  PLANT 


Architect’s  drawing  of  the  Price  Building,  new  home  of  the  Mt.  Clemens 
(Mich.)  Daily  Leader,  which  will  be  completed  Dec.  1. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  N.  PRICE,  pub-  the  first  two  floors  and  basement  of 
lisher  of  the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich)  which  will  house  the  newspaper.  The 
Daily  Leader,  and  S.  Norton  Price,  gen-  building,  which  will  be  completed  by 

Dec.  1,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $5()0,(X)0, 
“  ~  will  bc  thc  largcst  in  Macomlie  County. 

The  main  lobby  the  building 
lead  off  to  the  leader  lobby  on  the  fir^t 
V  V  floor.  A  bureau  of  information, 

I  classified  advertising  department, 

I  the  circulation  department  also  lie 

located  on  this  floor.  The  second  floor 
will  be  occupied  with  newspaper  offices, 
n  the  editorial  rooms,  telegraph  room,  dis- 

play  advertising,  and  general  business 
offices.  Off  the  news  room  will  be  a 

for  bulletining  news  The 

h  remaining  floors  will  be  devoted  to  of¬ 

fice  space. 

Mrs.  Francks  N.  Price  S.  Norton  Price  The  mechanical  equipment  of  the 

building  is  housed  in  a  unit  structure  to 
eral  manager,  last  week  announced  plans  the  rear  of  the  building,  which  has  al- 
for  the  erection  of  a  seven-story  build-  ready  been  completed.  This  is  connected 
ing,  to  lie  known  as  the  Price  Building,  to  the  main  building  by  passage  ways. 


In  A  Mat 

It  Is  Dependability 


The  function  of  every  stereotype  dry  mat  is  not  only 
to  enable  the  production  of  the  required  number  of 
casts,  but  also  to  give  plates  that  will  produce  cleanly 
and  clearly  printed  papers. 

The  fidelity  with  which  the  flat  forms,  as  set  up  in 
the  composing  room,  are  reproduced  and  converted 
into  curved  printing  plates  as  required  in  the  press¬ 
room,  is  just  as  vital  as  the  number  of  casts.  In  other 
words,  the  problem  in  the  stereotype  foundry  is  quali¬ 
tative  as  well  as  quantitative. 

In  over  400  newspaper  plants  Certified  Dry  Mats  are 
meeting  and  solving  this  two-fold  stereotype  problem 
to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of  their  stereotypers  and 
publishers.  Where  they  use  Certified  Dry  Mats  they 
know  that  they  can  depend  upon  them  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  printing  plates  day  in  and  day  out. 

We  respectfully  invite  you  to  get  acquainted  with 
Certifieds  in  your  own  plant  under  your  own  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  To  compare  is  to  know. 


ASK  LOWER  RATES 


Hamilton  are  on  a  relatively  higher  Jevel 
than  the  rales  from  points  in  the  Fox 
River  and  related  groups,  and  they 
ground  their  case  mainly  on  the  fact  that 
distances  from  Hamilton  to  destination 
territory  are  substantially  less  than  from 
the  Fox  River  and  related  groups. 

“The  disparity  in  rates  from  Hamilton 
as  compared  with  those  from  the  Fox 
River  groups  to  the  southern  destinations 
concerned  is  relatively  somewhat  larger 
than  it  should  be,”  said  the  Examiner. 

“The  mere  fact  that  the  spread  may  be 
too  great  in  and  of  itself  or  as  compared 
with  the  spread  between  the  rates  from 
the  same  and  other  point's  of  origin  to 
the  same  and  other  destinations  is  not 
determinative  of  the  reasonable  maximum 
level  of  the  rates  assailed,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  warrant  a  finding  of  unreason¬ 
ableness,  but'  the  record  herein  does  sus¬ 
tain  a  finding  that  undue  prejudice 
exists.” 

The  disputed  rates  were  said  by  the 
Examiner  to  be  unduly  prejudicial  to  the 
Hamilton  paper  concerns  to  the  extent 
they  exceed  rates  based  on  30  per  cent 
of  the  first  class  rates. 


Ohio  Paper  Companies  Hare  Hearing 
Before  Interstate  Commission 

The  Champion  Coated  Paper  Company 
and  the  Champion  Fibre  Company  of 
Hamilton,  O.,  have  partially  succeeded  in 
securing  relief  sought  from  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  printing  paper,  other  than  news¬ 
print,  from  Hamilton  to  Oklahoma  and 
Texas. 

Examiner  F.  Christoph,  who  pre¬ 
sided  during  the  recent  hearing  of  the 
case,  recommended  to  the  Commission 
that'  while  the  rates  should  not  be  found 
unreasonable,  they  are  unduly  prejudicial 
to  the  companies  and  should  be  modified 
to  remove  this  condition. 

The  companies  contended  that  the  rates 
on  the  printing  paper  from  Hamilton  to 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  are  unreasonable 
and  prejudicial  to  the  extent  they  exceed 
the  contemporaneous  rates  from  the  Fox 
River  Group  in  Wisconsin  to  the  same 
southern  destinations.  The  keen  compe¬ 
tition  which  the  companies  must  meet  in 
the  sale  of  their  product  in  Oklahoma  and 
northeast  Texas,  particularly  in  Tulsa 
and  Oklahoma  (Tity,  Okla.,  and  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  was  stressed. 

The  position  talsen  by  the  paper  con¬ 
cern  is  that  the  rates  from  its  mill  at 


^  Jl  Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

M  340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

for  dependable  stereotyping — nse  Certified  Dry  Mats 


VACATIONS  AT  CAPITAL 

J.  P.  Yoder,  assistant  general  news 
manager  of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  is  on  a  two  weeks  vacation  visiting 
in  Washington. 
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ask  showdown  frc»i 

TRADE  COMMISSION 

Food  Maker*’  Committee  Urge*  Gov¬ 
ernment  Body  to  Make  Public  It* 

Finding*  on  Cigarette  Adverti*ing 
or  State  It*  Po*ition 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug. — “The  cur¬ 
rent  cigarette  campaign  is  a  challenge  to 
honest  business,  to  straightforward  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  to  fair  competition.  It  is 
an  example  of  industrial  bolshevism  that 
can  not  and  should  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.” 

This  drastic  charge  against  “the  atm- 
paign  so  arrogantly  sponsored  by  a  single 
powerful  tobacco  manufacturer”  has  been 
^rvvarded  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  in  an  open  letter  by  the  National 
Fo^  Products  Protective  Committee,  on 
behalf  of  more  than  600  national  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  food  industries. 

The  Commission  was  urged  to  make 
public  its  findings  in  the  complaints 
lodged  against  “the  shameless  exploita¬ 
tion  of  women  and  children  by  cigarette 
interests  which  are  attempting  to  substi¬ 
tute  nicotine  consumption  for  that  of 
wholesome  foods.” 

“The  campaigns  so  arrogantly  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  single  powerful  tobacco  man¬ 
ufacturer,”  continued  the  letter,  “is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  interests  of  the  tobacco  trade 
as  a  whole,  to  the  interests  of  honest 
cigarette  manufacturers,  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  American  pro¬ 
ducers  and  manufacturers.  It  involves 
the  great  issues  of  jjublic  health,  of  pub¬ 
lic  morals,  of  law  enforcement. 

“Therefore,”  said  the  letter,  “we  re¬ 
spectfully  urge  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  either  put  a  stop  to  this  per¬ 
nicious  cigarette  campaign  or,  if  it  lacks 
the  power  to  do  so,  make  a  public  state¬ 
ment  of  its  position.” 

The  more  “vicious  claims”  made  in  the 
cigarette  campaign,  it  was  declared  by 
W'illiam  F.  Heide,  newly  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Food  Products  Pro¬ 
tective  Committee,  who  signed  the  letter, 
have  been  driven  off  the  air  through 
numerous  protests  filed  with  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission.  Action  taken  by 
leading  newspapers  influenced  by  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  other  bodies,  with  regard  to 
the  general  resentment  created  by 
“tainted  testimonial"  advertising  had 
caused  a  cessation  of  the  campaign  in  the 
newspapers,  it  was  said. 

“So  the  infamous  appeal  to  women  and 
children  to  become  cigarette  addicts — for 
their  health’s  sake,  if  you  please,  has 
been  concentrated  in  the  magazines  and 
the  billboards,”  declared  the  letter. 

“The  submission  addressed  to  your 
honorable  body,”  it  continued,  “is  not 
made  in  criticism  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  National  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts  Protective  Association  is  aware  of 
the  efforts  made  hitherto  to  prevent  the 
placing  of  cigarettes  under  definite  legal 
status. 

“A  cigarette  apparently  is  neither 
fish,  nor  fowl,  nor  pood  red  herrinp  inso¬ 
far  as  existing  legislation  is  concerned. 
N’o  food  manufacturer,  whose  product  is 
within  the  regulatory  province  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  .Administration,  would 
dare  to^  make  the  false  and  misleading 
advertising  claims  now  flaunted  with  im¬ 
punity  by  unprincipled  cigarette  manu¬ 
facturers. 

“.And  yet  the  cigarette,  far  from 
being  a  good  product  or  even  a  medi¬ 
cinal  agent,  properly  belongs  in  the 
classification  of  morphine,  opium,  and 
other  habit  forming  substances,  accord¬ 
ing  to  medical  authority.” 

FLIES  TO  WEDDING 

After  speeding  from  Oakland  to  Reno 
by  plane,  Mortimer  J.  Donoghue,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin, 
was  married  to  Miss  Thelma  Meagher 
Taylor,  daughter  of  a  prominent  Sonoma 
County  rancher,  recently.  The  pair  went 
In  the  Nevada  capital  to  escape  Cali- 
wnia’s  3-day  law  on  wedding  licenses. 
The  couple  are  spending  a  honeymoon 
'n  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


ATTACK  PHOTOGRAPHER 

A***il*nt*  of  Lo*  Angelo*  Time* 
Camera  Man  Arreeted  for  A**ault 

Because  he  attempted  to  take  a  picture 
of  F.  P.  Newport,  wealthy  Los  Angeles 
real  estate  man  charged  with  bribery, 
William  E.  Snyder,  photographer  for 
the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times,  was 
attacked  in  the  hallway  of  a  Los 
Angeles  court  and  his  expensive 
camera  smashed. 

Two  men,  one  of  whom  is  an  attor¬ 
ney  and  who  were  acting  as  a  body 
guard  for  Newport,  jumped  on  Siwder 
just  as  he  was  ready  to  take  a  flash. 
Claude  M.  Forbes,  reporter  for  the 


Times,  ran  to  Snyder’s  aid.  The  scuffle 
attracted  the  attention  of  court  officials 
who  placed  the  two  men  under  arrest. 

BOYS’  MAGAZINES  MERGE 

The  merger  of  the  Youth’s  Companion 
and  the  American  Boy  was  announced 
July  31  by  Griffith  Ogden  Ellis,  president 
of  the  Sprague  Publishing  Company  of 
Detroit,  publishers  of  the  American  Boy, 
who  will  edit  the  combined  magazines. 
Beginning  with  the  October  issue  the 
magazine  will  be  published  in  Detroit  un¬ 
der  the  title.  The  American  Boy  Com¬ 
bined  With  The  Youth’s  Companion.  El¬ 
mer  P.  Grierson  will  be  the  business 
manager. 


NEW  M.  E.  IN  SEATTLE 

Lee  Ettelson,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  American,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer.  Mr.  Ettelson  succeeds 
Royal  Brougham  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Il.ratniner,  another 
Hearst  paper. 

ENQUIRER  OUTING,  AUG.  11 

Annual  outing  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  employes  will  be  held  Aug.  11,  on 
a  farm  near  Erlanger.  John  Welling¬ 
ton  I.aRue,  literary  editor  and  president 
of  the  Enquirer  Club,  will  be  master  of 
ceremonies. 


TO  UP-TO-DATE  OWNERS 
OF  OUT-  OF-DATE  HOMES  I 
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When  Three  Great  Organizations 
Choose  An  Exclusive  Medium — 


Stores 


It  is  the  most  emphatic  testimonial  to  the  pulling 
power  of  the  newspaper.  After  careful  analysis  of 
the  newspapers  of  Buffalo,  these  three  organizations 
unhesitatingly  selected  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  to 
carry  them  to  success.  Each  week  in  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  you  will  see  the  advertising  of  the 

McKesson  Service  Stores 
Home  Modernizing  Bureau 
Independent  Grocers’  Alliance 

Their  decision  was  based  on  the  86.6%  coverage  of  the  territory  and 
the  tremendous  influence  exerted  by  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  upon 
its  readers.  Because  of  its  dominance,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  most  effective  advertising  medium  in  Western  New  York. 

You,  Too,  Can  Cover  This  Market 
Through  The  Exclusive  Use  Of  The 
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HAIL  STORM  CREATES  COPY 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  Follow* 
Downpour  With  Special  Ad. 


The  furious  wind,  hail  and  electric 
storm  that  swept  Connecticut,  .\ug.  I, 
damaging  buildings,  crops  and  automo¬ 
biles,  gave  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  the  opportunity  of  using  a 
ready-made  argument  in  a  special  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Hartford  Tunes,  .^ug. 
2,  and  the  Hartford  C  our  ant,  Aug.  3,  in 
which  the  damage  to  automobiles  result¬ 
ing  from  the  hail  storm  was  stressed. 

“Just  add  ten  cents  a  hundred  dollars 
to  the  cost  of  your  regular  Hartford 
fire  and  theft  insurance  and  you  are  pro¬ 
tected  against  hail  damage  to  your  auto¬ 
mobile,”  the  copy  read.  It  also  pointed 
out  that  the  additional  charge  covers 
damage  by  tornado,  cyclone,  wind  storm, 
earthquake  or  explosion. 

A  system  of  emergency  copy  is  regu¬ 
larly  maintained  by  the  Hartford  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  department  with  all 
agents  kept  supplied,  copy  to  be  rushed 
to  local  newspapers  on  short  notice  in 
event  of  emergencies.  J.  W.  Longnecker 
is  advertising  manager  of  the  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Company. 


Kennedy  Add*  to  Li*t 

The  Kennedy  Company,  New  York, 
have  been  appointed  eastern  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  record  and  travel  field  by  the 
Chicayo  Daily  Neivs,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Pittshurgh  Press  and  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une.  The  Kennedy  list,  in  addition,  em¬ 
braces  the  Boston  Globe,  Buffalo  Times, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Detroit  Tree 
Press,  Milwaukee  Journal,  New  Yor^ 
Sun,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
erat  and  United  States  Daily. 


McKay  Named  Ad  Manager 

Allen  T.  McKay,  formerly  of  Cal¬ 
kins  &  Holden,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  has  been  named  manager  of  the 
General  Motors  Export  Company  ad¬ 
vertising  division,  succeeding  RobCTt  R. 
Thien,  who  has  been  promoted  to  assist¬ 
ant  general  sales  manager.  Norman  S. 
Foster  has  been  made  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


Seeking  Data  for  Stetson  Co. 

Raymond  B.  Jones,  Chicago  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  an  adviser  to 
the  newly  created  Stetson  Style  labora¬ 
tory,  which  will  undertake  to  collect  data 
about  hat  fashions,  to  be  used  both  in 
the  company's  advertising  and  in  its 
manufacturing  operations. 


Kram*  Named  Ad  Director 

Sydney  Cedric  Krams,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  American  Mer¬ 
chandiser  has  been  appointed  director  of 
publicity  and  advertising  for  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Signal  Corporation  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  Krams  has  been 
engaged  in  newspaper  and  advertising 
work  in  New  York  for  over  eight  years. 


Two  New  Account*  to  C.  C.  Green 

The  C.  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York,  has  obtained  two  new  ac¬ 
counts,  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  and  Mind,  Inc.,  subsidiary 
of  Robert  Collier,  Inc. 


Searcy  Join*  MeJunkin 

C.  L.  Searcy,  for  the  last  25  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  advertising  field  in  Chicago 
and  New  York,  has  joined  the  MeJunkin 
Advertising  Company,  228  North  La 
Salle  street.  Chicago,  as  vice-presidcBt 
and  contact  manager. 


Warren  Featkerbone  to  Churchill-Hall 

The  W'arren  Featherbone  Company  of 
Three  Oaks,  Michigan,  have  placed 
their  advertising  in  the  hands  of  Church¬ 
ill-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency.  The  Warren  line  of  dress  ac¬ 
cessories  will  continue  to  be  represented 
in  trade  journals.  Further  consumer 
advertising  is  also  contemplated. 


Agencie*  in  Curti*  Building 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  of 
Philadelphia  has  leased  the  entire  24th 
floor  of  the  333  North  Michigan  avenue 
building,  Chicago.  Freeze-Vogel-Leo- 
pold,  Inc.,  Inter-Agency  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  and  Hays  MacFar- 
land  advertising  agency,  have  also 
signed  leases  for  space  in  this  building. 


Get*  Shaw- Walker  Account 

The  Shaw-Walker  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  office  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies,  have  appointed  Jordan  Advertising 
Abroad,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  their 
foreign  advertising. 


Name*  Van  Allen  Agency 

The  Clean-Be-Tween  Tooth  Brush 
Company  have  recently  appointed  the 
Van  Allen  Company,  advertising  agency 
of  Chicago  and  Detroit,  to  handle  their 
advertising  account.  Newspapers,  trade 
papers  and  magazines  will  be  used. 


Join*  Jordan  Agency 

Raymond  F.  Dittmer,  formerly  with 
Macfadden  Publications  and  later  with 
Chain  Store  Rez'iezc,  has  joined  Jordan 
Advertising  Abroad,  Inc.,  New  York,  in 
the  new  business  department. 


Stove  Account  Placed 

The  Hart  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Louisville,  makers  and  distributors  of 
stoves,  ranges,  heating  and  ventilating 
systems,  has  appointed  Evans,  Kip  & 
Hackett,  Inc.,  New  York  agency,  to  di¬ 
rect  its  advertising  account. 


Seed  Return*  from  Coa*t  Trip 

Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Jordan  Advertising 
Abroad,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  returned 
to  New  York  from  an  eight  weeks  trip 
through  Western  and  Pacific  Coast  states. 


Owen*  on  HaUey,  Stuart  Ad  Staff 

H.  J.  Owens  has  been  named  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.  A.  Earle 
Bryson  is  vice-president  in  charge  of 
advertising. 


WRITERS  FINISH  TWO  SERIALS 

Two  new  serials  have  been  completed 
by  writers  for  NEA  Service.  They  are 
“The  Innocent  Cheat,"  by  Ruth  Dewey 
Groves,  which  will  start  Sept.  3,  and 
“The  Avenging  Parrot,”  a  mystery  story 
by  Ann  Austin.  The  latter  will  not  be¬ 
gin  until  late  in  October.  “The  Black 
Pigeon,”  a  former  story  of  Miss  Aus¬ 
tin's  is  being  dramatized  for  fall  pro¬ 
duction  on  Broadway. 


SELECTS  NEW  SERIAL 

“The  Luxury  Husband,”  by  Mayse 
Greig,  has  been  chosen  by  Associated 
Press  Feature  Service  as  its  latest 
serial.  It  will  start  Sept.  30. 


I.  N.  S.  SALES  AGENT  MOVES 

Robert  James,  International  News 
Service  sales  representative,  has  moved 
his  headquarters  from  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
to  Dallas,  Texas. 


PRIEST  ESTABLISHES  WEEKLY 


Venice  (IIL)  Hereld  Edited  end 
Printed  by  Churchmen 

When  the  Rev.  John  S.  Brockmeier 
was  ordained  a  priest  four  years  ago 
and  went  to  Venice,  Ill.,  as  an  assistant 
pastor,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  make 
use  of  his  interest  in  newspaper  work. 
There  was  no  paper  in  the  town,  so  he 
established  one,  at  first  only  a  church 
bulletin  called  the  Herald,  but  now 
known  as  the  Venice  Weekly  Herald, 
which  is  published  in  its  own  plant  *not 
far  from  Father  Brockmeier’s  church. 
The  pastor  is  both  publisher  and  printer. 

As  a  youth  Father  Brockmeier  worked 
on  the  Kentucky  Post  at  Covington  as 
printer’s  devil  and  later  as  a  reporter. 
VVhen  he  began  studying  for  the  priest¬ 
hood  at  St  Xavier’s  cdlege  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  he  worked  part  time  for  the  Quincy 
(Ill.)  Herald-Whig. 


Obtain*  Pramiar'a  Article 

An  autobiographical  article  by  James 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  has  been  obtained  by  the 
Ledger  Syndicate  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
calM  “The  Story  of  My  Rise”  and  will 
be  published  by  newspapers  either  on  the 
24th  or  25th  of  August. 


AO  TIPS 


Auspitx  L«e  Harrer,  3«iu  Nurtli  Micbiaau  xtc. 
nue,  Cbicago,  III.  Will  place  newapaper  cam- 
palgu  In  elglit  metropolitan  citiea  for  Hammond 
Cluck  Company  (electric  clocka),  Cbicago,  in. 

Auatin  T,  Bemant  Company,  General  Moton 
Building,  Detroit,  Micb.  Preparing  newspaper 
Hchedulet  for  price  reduction  on  I’ackard  Motor 
Car  Company,  Detroit,  111. 

Blackatt-Bample-Hummert,  68  East  Wasbing- 
ton  street,  Chicago,  III.  Have  added  some  towns 
to  original  list  for  Washburn  Crosby  Company, 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

CoUlns  Kirk,  Inc.,  840  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  111.  Will  i)lace  ncwspaiier  cam- 
paign  for  coming  year  on  Yerba  Mate  Corpora¬ 
tion  (soft  drinks),  Chicago,  111. 

Earl  C.  Moyes  Advertising  Agency,  12  East 
S.'ith  street,  Chicago,  111.  Will  issue  coi>y  to 
newspaiiers  in  United  States,  Mexico,  Alaska, 
Hawaii  for  End-O-Corn  laib.-,  Inc. 

Lennan  A  KitcheU,  175  B.  45tb  street,  New 
York.  Reported  will  soon  advertise  new  model 
of  Hupp  Motor  Car. 

Melsojt  Cheamaa  Company,  1127  Pine  street. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Placing  the  account  for  Paris 
Medicine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olsen  A  Ensinger,  800  Century  Building,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wla.  Will  place  next  year’s  aiiproprla- 
tion  in  newspapers  for  Cyclone  Pence  Company, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 

F.  P,  Willi*,  Inc.,  507  Pro<luce  Exchange 
Building,  Toledo,  Uhlo.  Issuing  schedules  to 

additional  newspapers  on  Auburn  Automobile 
Company,  Auburn,  Indiana. 

Roche  Advertising  Company,  310  South  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago,  III.  Issuing  schedules  for 
price  reduction  on  Studebnker  Motor  Car  Com. 

pany.  South  Bend,  Ind. 


This  is  the  telephone’s 
job  and  goal 

An  Advertisement  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


The  United  States  is 
developing  a  new  civi¬ 
lization.  The  telephone 
is  an  indispensable  element  in 
it.  The  Bell  System  is  building 
ahead  of  the  growth  of  this 
civilization.  In  1929  the  tele¬ 
phone  budget  for  land  and 
buildings  is  54  million  dollars, 
with  new  buildings  rising  in 
200  cities.  New  equipment  for 
central  offices  will  cost  142 
millions;  exchange  lines  120 
millions;  toll  lines  1 19  millions. 

The  Bell  System’s  total  ex¬ 
penditure  for  plant  and  service 
improvements  this  year  will 
be  559  million  dollars. 


This  outlay  is  required 
because  the  telephone 
is  a  universal  servant 
of  this  democracy.  Business 
uses  it  to  create  more  pros¬ 
perity.  Homes  use  it  for 
comfort  and  protection,  for 
keeping  friendships  alive  and 
enriching  life.  Its  general  use 
enables  each  personality  to  ex¬ 
tend  itself  without  regard  to 
distance. 

The  telephone  ideal  is  that 
anyone,  anywhere,  shall  be 
able  to  talk  quickly  and  at 
reasonable  cost  with  anyone, 
anywhere  else.  There  is  no 
standing  still  in  the  Bell  System. 
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weekly  FIELD  HAS  SNARES  FOR  UNWARY 
BUYERS,  FORMER  CO-PUBLISHER  SAYS 

“Investigate  Before  You  Invest”  a  Golden  Slogan  for  Those 
Who  Wish  to  Own  a  Newspaper,  He  Declares — 
Found  Over-valued  Plant,  Many  Debts 


(The  writer  of  the  following,  who 
uishcd  his  name  zvithheld,  believes  his 
unhappy  experience  will  be  of  aid  to 
other  tiews paper  men.) 

T  is  my  honest  opinion  that  nine-tenths 

of  the  students  attending  journalism 
schools  plan  to  own  a  weekly  newspaper 
some  day.  I  also  believe  that  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  just  about  the  same  number 
of  reporters  on  town  and  city  papers 
have  the  same  idea,  and  plan  to  own 
their  paper  and  be  their  own  boss. 

That  is  a  good  idea.  But  there  are 
many  things  you  want  to  know  and  do 
before  you  make  the  desperate  jump. 

I  attended  a  journalism  school  for 
three  years,  and  worked  on  a  daily  for 
two  years  while  attending  school.  The 
first  year  at  college  I  made  out  the  best 
I  could,  taking  several  courses  that  were 
a  bore,  as  well  as  trying  to  get  a  suitable 
foundation  on  which  to  lay  my  work  in 
the  future.  The  second  year  at  college 
I  worked  on  an  afternoon  daily  three 
or  four  months  free  of  charge,  just  to 
get  the  experience. 

The  third  year  at  college  I  continued 
working  on  the  daily,  receiving  $12.50 
per  week,  and  I  thought  I  was  doing 
fine,  going  to  school  three  hours  a  day 
and  working  from  three  to  five  hours 
on  the  paper.  This  was  all  fine,  but  my 
father  died  just  before  I  finished  my 
third  year  in  college,  and  I  had  to  drop 
out,  as  well  as  dump  my  news  job  and 
trek  home. 

For  two  years  I  followed  every  paper 
I  could  get,  reading  editorials,  features, 
columnists,  advertisements  and  any  other 
thing  that  I  thought  might  be  of  aid  to 
me  in  keeping  me  up-to-date  on  news¬ 
paper  work. 

The  second  year  out  of  school  I  learned 
that  one  should  follow  what  line  of  work 
best  suited  him.  I  knew  that  it  was  the 
news  game.  I  answered  every  classified, 
blind  and  open,  that  came  out  in  the 
Sunday  papers.  I  had  $1,500  to  pay 
down  on  a  paper,  but  most  of  them  were 
run  down  or  were  too  high.  I  have  later 
found  out  that  there  are  very  few  good 
paying  papers  for  sale,  mostly  junk 
shops  and  bankrupt,  or  nearly  bankrupt, 
papers.  However,  this  is  not  true  in 
every  instance. 

I  finally  landed  a  paper,  or  an  adver¬ 
tiser  answered  my  ad  which  happened  to 
be  in  the  same  issue  of  the  paper  as  his 
own.  Much  to  my  later  regret,  I  hur¬ 
riedly  rushed  to  the  small  town  and 
looked  over  the  place,  and  bought  a  half 
interest.  I  went  back  home,  packed  up, 
moved  my  furniture,  and  hurried  my 
wife  and  baby  into  my  old  car  and  pulled 
out,  certain  that  I  would  be  a  future 
Arthur  Brisbane. 

I  paid  $5,000  for  a  half-interest,  pay¬ 
ing  $2,000  cash  and  giving  three  notes 
for  the  balance.  I  signed  up  for  $40  per 
week,  with  my  partner  agreeing  to  accept 
only  $50  as  he  knew  the  business  and 
everything,  as  well  as  the  people.  I 
thought  that  was  most  liberal  of  him. 
Two  weeks  after  getting  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  boys  in  the  back  end 
who  were  also  young,  like  myself,  I 
started  to  finding  out  plenty. 

I  also  found  out  from  the  bookkeeper 
that  a  debt  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  had 
not  been  paid,  though  my  partner 
assumed  it,  but  a  note  had  been  given 
for  it,  mortgaging  part  of  the  shop. 
Then  later  I  found  out  our  typesetting 
machine  was  at  the  tender  old  age  of  22 
years,  and  in  bad  shape.  Then  I  found 
out  we  had  to  put  out  on  the  press  to 
the  extent  of  $50  or  more,  mostly  more. 
Our  paper  bill  was  way  behind,  and  we 
owed  the  company  better  than  $500.  We 
had  to  buy  a  new  jobber,  which  set  us 
back  nearly  an  even  thousand  dollars. 
Of  course  I  felt  sure  my  partner  was  a 
most  capable  partner  in  the  management 
of  a  paper. 

After  being  in  the  shop  for  two 


months,  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  start 
bawling  me  out  every  morning.  That 
didn’t  go  so  good  with  me.  I  proceeded 
to  fire  back.  Finally  we  straightened 
that  out  temporarily.  Summer  hit  us, 
and  our  bank  account  was  down  and  out. 
Perhaps  the  summer  weather  had  hit  it 
as  it  had  hit  job  work  and  advertising. 
Something  had  to  be  done,  and  my  part¬ 
ner  knew  that  I  was  going  crazy  if  I 
didn’t  get  out.  He  sat  back  and  rocked 
along.  He  knew  that  I  was  tied  hand 
and  foot  with  the  partnership  contract. 

Finally  it  got  to  a  cut-throat  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  I  agreed  to  take  $.500  less  than 
I  had  paid  in.  But  he  turned  that  down. 
Then  I  was  getting  desperate.  I  was 
broke,  and  ow^  more  than  $150,  and  the 
first  of  the  month  was  not  more  than  10 
days  off.  I  could  not  even  write  a  check 
for  my  week’s  wages.  The  bank  account 
was  gone,  and  we  had  just  enough  to 
meet  the  payroll  of  the  others. 

Getting  more  desperate,  with  my  noble 
partner  painting  the  future  in  a  bright 
color,  wanting  me  to  stay  until  the  first 
of  the  year  as  I  had  a  note  due  then  for 
another  thousand.  He  knew  that  I  was 
not  going  to  pay  it.  so  he  would  be 
$2,000  to  the  good.  I  felt  that  it  would 
have  been  foolish  for  me  to  do  it,  as  I 
had  now  found  out  in  six  months  what 
we  had,  and  what  the  business  was 
worth,  and  add  to  that,  he  had  paid 
$2,.500  for  the  whole  thing,  and  that  was 
really  more  than  it  was  worth. 

So  we  made  it  a  give  or  take  proposi¬ 
tion.  I  got  less  than  half  of  what  I  had 
put  into  the  business.  I  was  lucky  to  do 
that,  but  I  was  free  from  the  debts  and 
bill  collectors,  as  well  as  numerous  suits 
hanging  over  us. 

So  all  of  you  journalism  students  and 
reporters  who  cherish  that  old  secret 
ambition  to  own  your  own,  “Be  sure  you 
are  right,  then  go  ahead.”  But  be  cer¬ 
tain  who  you  are  buying  in  with.  Be 
sure  the  shop  is  worth  its  full  face 
value.  Be  positive  that  all  mortgages 
and  liens  are  removed  before  signing 
the  partnership  agreement.  Be  positive 
the  man  you  are  buying  with  is  all  right 
in  every  way  and  is  as  straight  as  you 
will  be  with  him.  Investigate  every 
particle  before  you  buy.  and  have  a  law¬ 
yer  of  your  own  help  draw  up  the 
contract.  In  other  words,  regard  the 
seller’s  sales  talk  as  not  worth  a  nickel 
until  he  proves  it.  Do  this  and  maybe 
you  will  not  have  the  same  luck  as  I 
have  had.  I  think  the  news  game  is  over 
with  me  till  I  recover  from  the  shock. 


BLACKMAILER  ARRESTED 

Figure  in  Olsl  Medical  Mill  Expose 
Held  for  Extortion 

Dr.  Ray  B.  Horton,  who  was  one  of 
the  central  figures  in  the  medical  di¬ 
ploma  mill  expose  made  by  the  St.  Louis 
Star  and  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post 
six  years  ago,  was  arrested  in  Kansas 
City  last  week  on  a  charge  of  extortion. 

Dr.  Horton  had  told  a  physician  that 
he  had  arranged  with  two  Journal-Post 
reporters  to  publish  a  story  that  would 
harm  the  physician’s  practice.  He  saM 
he  could  stop  the  story  for  $1,500.  The 
physician  conferred  with  the  county 
prosecutor  and  a  trap  was  set  for  Dr. 
Horton.  He  could  not  describe  the  re¬ 
porters  or  give  names. 

In  conjunction  with  the  story  the 
Journal-Post  printed  an  editorial  that  no 
such  story  as  that  Dr.  Horton  spoke  of 
had  been  known  of  by  the  paper. 


OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR  EXPANDS 

The  Ostrander- Seymour  company, 
manufacturers  of  photo-engraving  and 
other  machinery,  located  at  Cicero,  Ill., 
has  purchased  17,000  square  feet  of  land 
adjoining  its  present  plant  on  the  south. 
A  one-story  addition  to  the  main  plant 
is  now  nearing  completion. 


at  PENDLETON,  OREGON 
SEPTEMBER  18-21 


COMES  Round-Up  time  again  in  the  cow 
country.  Poker  Jim  is  mobilizing  his  Uma¬ 
tilla  braves,  squaws  and  papooses.  Ranch 
foremen  give  the  boys  time  to  fork  broncs,  limber 
up  roping  arms.  In  Texas,  Arizona,  British  Col¬ 
umbia — wherever  cattle  run  on  range — top  hands 
are  pointing  toward  Oregon,  and  the  famed  Pend¬ 
leton  Round-Up,  September  18-21. 

Battles,  parades,  pageants  by  hundreds  of  Indians 
in  full  tribal  regalia  —  on  a  larger  scale  than  can 
be  duplicated  at  any  other  rodeo  in  the  world — 
riding  of  outlaw  horses,  steer  roping  and  bull  dog¬ 
ging,  cowboy  and  cowgirl  races,  wild  horse  races; 
these  provide  thrills  for  thousands  of  sport-loving 
Americans  who  annually  come  from  afar  for  the 
Round-Up.  Here  the  champion  cowboy  of  the 
world  is  seledled,  the  Roosevelt  trophy  awarded. 

All  Oregon  goes  to  the  Round-Up,  for  Oregon  is 
prosperous.  Its  people  have  the  fifth  largest  per 
capita  wealth  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  Manu- 
fac^rers  and  distributors  find  it  a  receptive  market 
of  high  buying  power.  They  sell  it  through  the  fa¬ 
vorite  newspaper  of  its  people — The  Journal — 
which  goes  into  3  out  0/4  homes  in  "Portland! 

The  powibllitlei  for  new  busineM  in  thii  rich  market  are  concisely  set  forth 
In  an  attractive  booklet,  “Portland  —  the  Key  City — and  The  JouaMAL*’,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  gladly  mailed  to  you  upon  request. 

oheTOURNAL 

1^^  Vorttand-Oregon 

AFTERNOON  -  SUNDAY 

/fl  Repreiented  Nationally  by  PA 

REYNOLDS-FTTZGERALD,  Inc. 

Nrw  Yoax . 2  West  45th  St.  San  Fbancisco . 58  Sutter  St. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


Every  time  a  newspaper  man  writes 
15  words,  on  an  average,  he  forms 
the  word  “the.”  This  little  article  is  the 
pest  of  the  language,  take  it  from  our 
friend  Robert  W.  Matson,  veteran 
Brooklyn  printer,  who  has  invented  a 
symbol  to  supplant  the  pesky  word.  He 
asks  me  to  boost  along  his  reform  and 
as  an  advocate  of  thrift,  and  as  one  who 
pushes  a  typewriter  for  a  living,  I  gladly 
comply,  assuming,  of  course,  that  Messrs. 
Underwood,  Remington,  Smith  an3 
Corona  will  consent  to  put  a  new  key  on 
each  of  their  mills. 

Here  is  what  the  new  symbol  for  the 
word  '‘the”  looks  like:  b  Mr.  Matson 
brings  me  three  brand  new  and  shiny 
slug-caster  matrices  carrying  the  symbol, 
kindly  made  for  the  purpose  of  illustra¬ 
tion  by  the  Intertype  Corporation.  So,  I 
am  able  to  write  b  balance  of  this  article 
without  b  use  of  b  familiar  old 
word  b. 

Mr.  Matson  claims  as  b  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  new  character-word  b 
saving  of  “four  per  cent  of  space.”  To 
me  it  seems  incr^ible  that  four  per  cent 
of  b  space  on  b  printed  page  is  occupied 
by  “thes,”  but  it  may  be  so.  Mr.  Matson 
has  carefully  studied  b  matter.  His 
symbol,  as  will  be  seen,  smacks  of  Greek 
or  Hebrew  letters,  but  he  tells  me  that  it 
is  only  a  modernized  form  of  old  Eng¬ 
lish  ancestors.  It  suggests  a  merger  of 
b  letters  “p”  and  "b". 

V  *  * 

Mr.  MATSON  has  been  working  30 
years  to  figure  out  a  substitute  in 
one  character  for  b  most  repetitious 
word  in  b  language.  First,  he  thought 
of  it  as  a  boon  to  b  typesetter.  Then  he 
began  to  figure  how  much  space  could 
be  saved  by  cutting  down  b  three-letter 
word  to  b  single  symbol.  He  has  de¬ 
signed  both  an  upper  and  lower-case 
character  and  b  former  is  like  b  letter 
“E”  joined  in  holy  wedlock  to  the  s^ond 
half  of  b  parenthesis  sign.  While  b 
symbol  is  designed  to  stand  alone,  Mr. 
Matson  claims  for  it  a  much  larger  use 
in  serving  b  heavy  th-  sound  in  b  words 
this,  that,  other,  neither,  etc.  On  that 
lasis  b  new  character  would  be  well 
near  b  forefront  of  b  letters  of  b  alpha- 
Ijet  in  point  of  frequency.  Economical 
publishers  should  take  an  interest  in  b 
invention  if,  as  Mr.  Matson  says,  it  will 
save  four  per  cent  of  b  type-setting  and 
four  per  cent  of  b  space,  to  say  nothing 
of  four  per  cent  of  typewriting.  Such  a 
saving  should  aggregate  millions  annu¬ 
ally.  All  b  expense  involved  would  be  b 
cost  of  new  keys  on  b  type.setting  and  b 
typewriting  machines. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

WASHINGTON  newspaper  men  agree 
that  the  country  is  fortunate  in  its 
involuntary  choice  of  president's’  wives. 
The  present  generation  of  working 
White  House  reporters  and  photograph¬ 
ers  are  charmed  by  the  grace,  dignity, 
intelligence  and  co-operative  spirit  of 
Mrs.  Hoover,  who  does  not  fail  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  part'  the  fourth  estate  plays 
in  the  shifting  scenes  of  public  life.  The 
•reporters  are  also  still  under  the  spell  of 
Mrs.  Coolidge’s  friendly  spirit.  No 
woman  gracing  the  White  House  has 
ever  been  more  kind  and  helpful  to  news¬ 
paper  folk  than  was  she,  ever  willing  to 
oblige  the  inquiring  writer  and  follow 
the  suggestions  of  the  omnipresent  pic¬ 
ture  maker.  Her  radiant  smile  in  their 
presence  swept  the  country  like  the  ris¬ 
ing  sun. 

*  *  * 

The  other  day  H.  M.  Van  Tine,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  White  House  News  Pho¬ 
tographers’  Association,  mailed  official 
cards  to  the  members  of  the  association, 
entitling  them  to  work  within  secret  ser¬ 
vice  lines,  and  happily  thought  to  in- 

• 


elude  the  present  first  lady  and  Mrs. 
Coolidge.  The  latter  replied  from 
Northampton  as  follows: 

“Dear  Mr.  Van  Tine:  The  very  day 
that  my  membership  card  arrived,  I  had 
put  a  re-fill  in  my  camera  and  now  I 
feel  fully  qualified  to  go  ahead  and 
‘shoot.’  This  being  Mr.  Coolidge’s 
birthday  I  take  opportunity  to  send 
birthday  greetings  to  all  of  his  frien(k 
and  mine  in  the  Association.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  please  accept  my  thanks 
and  my  best  wishes. 

“Sincerely, 

“Grace  Coolidge 
“Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge.” 

Mrs.  Hoover,  through  her  secretary, 
Roberta  I.  Braddock,  replied  with  thanks 
and  saying  “she  now  feels  perfectly  se¬ 
cure  against  the  approach  of  a  secret  ser¬ 
vice  man  while  using  her  camera.” 

*  *  * 

WO  news  items,  seemingly  unre- 

lated,  appeared  on  first  pages  of  New 
York  newspapers  one  day  tois  week. 
One  was  headed:  “Hoover  will  ask  $5,- 
000,000  to  end  prison  crowding — Demor¬ 
alization  of  federal  convicts — Two  die 
in  Texas  break — Sing  Sing  prisoners 
in  plot  to  escape.” 

'The  second  news  scene  was  laid  in  a 
Brooklyn  police  court.  Two  women  had 
appeared  to  aid  the  prosecution  of  a  man 
who  had  married  both  and  was  charged 
with  bigamy.  Both  women  were  lugging 
his  children.  He  did  not  deny  the  charge 
and  the  business  of  the  court  clearly  was 
to  avenge  this  crime  against  the  social 
order  by  sending  the  man  to  prison  for 
five  years.  But  a  wise  judge  sat  on  the 
bench.  He  is  County  Judge  Algernon 
I.  Nova.  His  concern  was  not  the  con¬ 
scienceless  wretch  at  the  bar,  but  the 
two  unhappy  women  whose  hearts  and 
hands  were  tied  by  three  infants.  If  the 
bigamist  went  to  prison  for  five  years 
he  would  be  regularly  fed,  clothed  and 
sheltered.  But  what  would  happen  to 
these  helpless  and  innocent'  women  and 
children?  Judge  Nova  used  his  power 
to  correct,  not  complicate,  the  evil,  as 
best  he  could.  The  culprit  earns  $50  per 
week.  He  was  ordered  to  hold  his  job 
and  give  his  first  wife  and  two  children 
$20  per  week  and  the  second  wife  and 
one  child  $15  per  week,  retaining  $15 
for  his  own  livelihood.  “And  the  first 
week  that  you  fail  to  pay  these  amounts 
I  shall  send  you  to  Sing  Sing  for  five 
years,”  said  the  judge. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  to  many  newspaper 
readers  Judge  Nova’s  brand  of  justice 
seemed  a  better  answer  to  overcrowded 
prisons  than  building  additions  to  inade¬ 
quate  penal  institutions  or  establishing 
new  ones.  Any  police  reporter  could  tell 
how  many  criminal  cases  could  be  better 
solved  by  an  application  of  good,  old- 
fashioned  common  sense  than  by  a  literal 
acceptance  of  the  law’s  demands.  We  do 
not  question  that  certain  types  of  crimi¬ 
nals  must  be  held  away  from  society,  but 
the  price  that  defenceless  dependents  often 
pay  for  crimes  of  which  their  hands  are 
clean  is  a  tragic  phase  of  life  that  is 
wholly  ignored  by  the  law  and  is  lightly 
passed  over  by  most  men  who  deal  with 
crime.  I  would  not  doubt  that  if  as 
much  official  attention  were  given  to  the 
welfare  of  the  innocent'  dependents  of 
criminals  as  is  given  to  the  criminals 
themselves  there  would  be  a  general 
and  wholesome  reform  in  the  criminal 
system.  If  all  of  the  men  who  are  in 
prison  and  who  might  better  be  work¬ 
ing  for  their  families  were  to  come  under 
the  new  rule  of  Judge  Nova  there  would 
be  no  problem  of  overcrowded  prisons. 
After  all,  the  punishment  of  our  bigamist 
is  doubtless  no  light  sentence  in  his  view. 
Neither  of  his  wives  will  live  with  him 
and  he  must  sweat  to  decently  support 


them  with  only  a  meagre  living  for  him¬ 
self.  Such  justice  appeals  to  reason. 

*  *  * 

D  OBERT  F.  PAINE  writes  from  San 
Francisco  that  in  his  opinion  the 
“ideal  staff”  would  exclude  copy-readers 
altogether.  Commenting  on  our  recent 
suggested  staff  he  says:  “I  would  save 
the  $155  per  week  which  you  allot  to 
two  copy-readers  and  invest  it  in  leg 
work.  You  see  I  am  old-fashioned. 
Your  copy-readers  will  suppress  most 
of  the  individual  initiative,  defeat  all  of 
the  youthful  aspirations  of  the  majority 
of  your  staff.  What  avails  the  inspira¬ 
tion  or  ambition  of  a  young  reporter 
who  is  expected  to  merely  rush  to  a 
‘phone  and  tell  the  what  and  the  where 
and  never  be  able  to  see  his  story  in  the 
paper?  Or,  how  can  the  urge  to  do  big 
things  live  and  grow  when  a  fellow 
digs  up  or  originates  his  own  good  copy 
only  to  have  it  cut  and  mauled  by  some 
other  fellow,  largely  because  the  latter 
has  to  cut  and  maul  to  demonstrate  the 
need  of  him. 

“True,  by  obliterating  the  professional 
copy-reader,  I  would  dump  more  work 
upon  the  editor,  managing  editor  and 
make-up  editor.  It  may  be  odd,  but  in 
a  somewhat  extended  career  as  an 
observer  I  have  never  met  a  galaxy  of 
editors,  of  a  successful  paper,  who  were 
worth  a  hoot  who  were  not  eager  for 
more  work.  At  any  rate,  I  don’t  think 
that  I  risk  much  by  suggesting  to  you 
a  plan  that  threatens  to  keep  the  editor 
and  his  subs  busy  every  minute.  I 
recall  that  while  I  was  your  editor  it 
■used  to  stump  me  to  find  all  the  work 
for  you  that  you  were  eager  to  do.  And, 
when  I  failed  thereat,  you  got  busy 
doing  things  of  and  by  yourself,  and, 
there  was  no  copy-reader  between  us, 
which  is  one  reason  why  you  are  now 
making  Editor  &  Publisher  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  profession.” 

Many  thanks  for  the  adv.,  and  I’ll 
not  debate  with  you,  R.  F.  P.,  ^cause 
in  30  years  of  newspaper  experience  I 
have  never  swn  equalled  your  batting 
average  of  being  right  both  in  matters 
of  policy  and  of  operating  techniq'ue. 

*  *  * 

COME  kind  shop-talker  who,  unfor- 
tunately,  has  not  signed  his  manu¬ 
script,  contributes  the  following: 

Censorship 

Method  1.  Talking  Down  or  Kidding 
Scheme. 

The  reporter  or  investigator  looking 
for  facts  is  kidded  and  joked  about 
being  on  a  false  trail.  He  is  told: 

A — The  story  is  silly. 

B — The  story  is  unimportant  if  true. 

C — The  story  is  a  self -advertising 
scheme. 

D — The  story  isn’t  proper  for  a  jour¬ 
nal  to  mention  as  news,  etc.,  etc. 

Method  2.  Stool  Pigeon  Plan  (Used 
when  it  is  found  that  Method  1  didn’t 
work). 

A  distinguished  appearing  scientific, 
academic  or  professional  individual  calls 
upon  the  editor  and  says  he  has  heard 
they  were  investigating  this  atrocious 
false  report  and  considers  it  his  duty  to 
say  to  the  editor  that : 


SEVEN  MONTHS’ 
LEADERSHIP 

— In  total  volume 
in  Kain 

in  important  clanslflcatlons 

The  New  York  Timoa  in  seven  monUis  this 
year  published  18.638,587  agate  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  a  leadership  over  any  other  New 
York  newstiaper  of  G. 529.347  lines. 

The  Times*  gain  of  1.437.277  lines  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  Ust  year  was 
more  than  280.000  lines  greater  than  the 
gain  of  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

In  the  following  classiflcationa  The  New 
York  Times  led  all  New  York  newspapers, 
morning  and  evening:  Automobiles  and  Ac¬ 
cessories.  Clothing.  Educational.  Financial. 
Hotels  and  Hestaurants.  Local  Display.  Na¬ 
tional,  lloiogravure.  Tobacco.  Resorts.  Real 
Estate.  Publishers.  In  Radio  and  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  The  Times  led  all  morning  news¬ 
papers.  The  New  York  Times  holds  first 
place  among  all  nowsjMpers  throughout  the 
world  in  Educational.  Financial.  ^al  Es¬ 
tate,  Resort  and  Rotogravure  advertising. 

The  censorship  exercised  by  The 
Times  over  all  advertising  ellmlnatai 
fraudulent,  misleading  and  otherwise 
obiectionabte  announcements. 


(iliir  fork  (^tmrg 


A — He  has  personally  investigated  the 
story. 

B— He  is  able  on  his  honor  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man  of  high  repute  to  say  that 
he  knows  that  it  is  false. 

C — And  that  its  publication  would 
annoy  (or  embarrass)  our  good  official 
friend  so-and-so. 

D — And  that  the  parties  spreading  it 
are  either: 

X — Corrupt. 

XX — Charlatans. 

XXX — Paranoiacs. 

E — And  that  his  reputation,  plus  that 
of  the  accused  parties  is  a  guarantee  that 
no  respectable  editor  should  even  mention 
the  subject. 

Method  3.  Advertising  Blackmail 
(Only  used  if  Method  2  didn’t  work). 

An  advertising  manager  or  agency 
calls  upon  the  publisher’s  business  office 
and  submits  one  or  both  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

A — Some  nice  new  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  (of  course  our  principals  desire 
no  mention  made  of  a  certain  subject). 

B — Abrupt  cancellation  of  existing 
advertisement  contracts  if  a  certain 
subject  should  be  mentioned. 

Method  4.  Friendly  Persuasion  (If 
Method  3  didn’t  work). 

A  friend  of  the  editor  or  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  calls  or  phones:  “Say  old  man, 
now  that  story,  just  drop  that  will  you, 
as  a  favor  to  me?”  etc,  etc. 

Method  5.  The  Master's  Voice  (When 
all  others  fail  this  works). 

A  member  of  a  certain  group  of  bank¬ 
ers  or  a  representative  of  same  in  the 
shape  of  a  local  financial  desj^t  tele¬ 
phones  this  message  to  the  publisher  or 
owner : 

“You  are  not  to  publish  that  story, 

that’s  final.” _ 

FLA.  AD  MEN  TO  UNITE 

Florida’s  problems  of  advertising  will 
be  discussed  at  the  initial  organization 
meeting  of  the  advertising  managers  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  state  here,  Aug, 
26-27.  An  organization  is  expected  to 
evolve  from  the  meeting  similar  to  the 
editorial  associations  of  the  state. 


292,888 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore 
Sun  (morning  and  evening 
issues)  for  the  month  of 

July,  1929 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
July,  1929,  was  191,936. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 


The  Trend 
is  to  the 

LUDLOW 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clyboum  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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dailies  join  film  CO. 

IN  NEWS  REEL  PLAN 


44  Newspapers  Enter  Agreement  With 
Universal  Pictures  —  News  Reel 
Carries  Paper’s  Name  —  Dailies 
Share  in  Profits 


Forty-four  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  entered  into 
a  combination  with  the  Universal  Pic¬ 
tures  Corporation,  New  York,  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  own  news  reel  service  for 
their  readers.  The  new  series  was 
launched  July  31,  and  will  henceforth 
be  issued  twice  a  week,  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays.  In  each  territory  the 
news  reel  is  shown  in  local  theatres 
under  the  newspaper’s  name. 

A  subsidiary  company,  the  News¬ 
paper  Newsreel  Syndicate,  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  to  supply  papers  with  advance 
material  on  the  news  events  that  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  news  reels.  In  addition  it  is 
planned  to  cover  more  local  events  for 
each  newspaper. 

The  plan  is  described  by  Universal  as 
entirely  cooperative,  the  newspapers 
sharing  in  the  profits  that  may  accrue 
from  rental  of  the  films  to  the  theatres. 
.\dvance  advertising  and  news  stories 
are  supplied  by  the  newspapers  free  of 
charge. 

The  list  of  papers  cooperating  in  the 
plan  follows :  New  York  Evening 
World,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Nezvs,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  Washington 
(1).C.)  Star,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazetter,  Butte 
Montana  Standard,  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerboc¬ 
ker  Press  and  News,  Rochester,  fN.Y.) 
Times-Union,  Cleveland  (C)hio)  News, 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Evening  Register, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  Memphis  (Tenn,) 
Commercial-A  ppeal. 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Dispatch,  Oklahoma  City 
News,  Los  Angeles  Times,  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Evening  Post,  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Sun,  San  Antonio  (Calif.)  Express  and 
News,  Salt  I^ake  City  Tribune,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  Seattle  Star,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Press,  Detroit  Ncivs,  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  News,  Boston  Traveler,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  News,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  , 

San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Missoulian,  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Morning 
Tribune,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal- 
Post,  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun,  St,  Louis 
(Mo.)  Dispatch,  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 
Chicago  Daily  Nervs,  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator,  Mihmukce  (W'is.) 
Journal,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette,  Toronto  (Can.)  Star. 


CRITICISES  FLIGHT  REPORTERS 


Mobile  RegUter  Editor  Hits  News  Men 

Covering  St.  Louis  Endurance  Flight 

criticism  of  the  St.  Louis  reporters 
who  complained  of  their  hardships  re¬ 
cently  during  the  long  drawn  out  air¬ 
plane  endurance  flight  in  that  city  was 
made  by  J.  B.  Myrick,  editor  of  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Register,  in  an  editorial 
Aug.  3.  The  editorial  follows : 

“What  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
some  of  our  modern  newspaper  report¬ 
ers?  Here  come  stories  that  some  of 
them  complain  bitterly  about  an  air¬ 
plane  endurance  flight  because  it  forces 
reporters  assigned  to  ‘cover’  it  to  sleep 
on  cots  at  the  aviation  field.  Others 
are  said  to  hate  Lindbergh  because  he 
gives  them  so  much  trouble  in  getting 
news  about  him. 

“A  real  reporter  never  considers  hard¬ 
ship  and  inconvenience,  just  so  he  gets 
his  story.  It  is  enough  to  make  the 
genuine  article  hang  his  head  in  shame 
for  men  who  complain  that  they  have 
to  sleep  on  cots  in  order  to  be  at  hand 
if  a  big  story  should  ‘break.’  Our  Ala¬ 
bama  reporters  slept  in  mud  in  South 
Alabama  no  longer  ago  than  last  April 
in  order  to  get  flood  news.  That  is  the 
spirit  of  a  real  reporter.” 


BEGINS  NEW  PLANT 

The  Goose  Creek  (Tex.)  Tribune, 
which  became  a  daily  this  year,  is  begin¬ 
ning  a  new  $50.0tX)  plant.  Plans  call  for 
a  one-story  building  of  Spanish  type  and 
installation  of  new  equipment.  E.  H. 
Bell  is  publisher,  Joe  H.  Noland  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  H.  R.  Horton  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


PRESS  CLUB  DINES  AVIATORS 

Roger  Q.  Williams  and  Capt.  Lewis 
A.  Yancey,  New  York  to  Rome  flyers, 
were  guests  of  the  Chicago  Press  Club 
at  a  luncheon  and  dinner  during  their 
visit  Aug.  5.  The  flyers  were  presented 
with  gold  membership  cards  by  the  club. 
About  700  guests  attended  the  dinner. 


WED  50  YEARS 

John  Lewis  Jones,  one  of  the  oldest 
advertising  men  in  Pittsburgh,  for  45 
years  associated  with  Pittsburgh  news¬ 
papers,  principally  the  old  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch,  and  Mrs.  Jones  on  July  31 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary. 


OPENS  BRANCH  OFFICE 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette  has  opened  a  commodi¬ 
ous  office  for  the  editorial  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  in  Fitchburgh,  Mass. 
Hldward  Jardus  is  in  charge  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  I.aurence  E.  Andrews,  editorial 
department. 


BRISBANE  IN  SEATTLE 

Arthur  Brisbane,  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers,  was  a  guest 
of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Aug.  2.  At  noon  he  spoke  before  a 
luncheon  audience  of  2,000  in  the  Civic 
Auditorium  and  in  the  evening  he  was 
honor  guest  at  a  banquet  in  the  Spanish 
ballroom  of  the  Olympic  hotel. 


STAFF  HONORS  HOLDEN 

Edward  H.  Holden,  retiring  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  was 
honored  July  31  by  members  of  the 
staff  who  presented  him  with  a  watch 
and  chain  and  memory  scroll. 
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COPY  IN  WEEKLIES  STEADILY  BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  MEN  MAKE 
SALES  FOR  BUFFALO  CLOTHING  STORE  RADIO  ADDRESSES 


Kleinhans  Company  Uses  45  Papers  Twice  Yearly  to  Announce 
Sales — Low  Price  Plus  Style  and  Free  Parking 
Privilege  Featured  in  Advertisements 


Robert  Barry,  N.  Y.  Evening  World 
Washington  Correspondent,  Criti¬ 
cises  Hoover’s  Dealings  With 
Capitol  Reporters 


By  ROBERT  K.  DORAN 


The  Kleinhans  Company,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  large  exclusive  men’s  and  boys’ 
clothing  store,  makes  use  of  45  suburban 
weekly  newspapers  for  ten  consecutive 
weeks,  twice  a  year,  with  results  that  are 
far  from  ordinary.  Kleinhans  have  con¬ 
centrated  upon  suburban  seasonal  adver¬ 
tising  for  better  than  ten  years  now  and 
it  may  be  said  that  approximately  16  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  business  done  by 
this  large  firm  “comes  from  the  country.  ’ 
VVHile  direct  mail  tie-ups  with  this  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  the  latter  publicity 
comes  in  for  the  major  portion  of  the 
credit  for  this  unprecedented  rural  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Each  spring  and  fall,”  says  B.  H. 
Kastick,  Kleinhans  advertising  manager, 
“we  use  the  45  rural  weeklies  printed 
within  a  40-mile  radius 
‘  Our  copy  runs  for  ten  consecutive 
weeks  at  the  start  of  each  spring  and  fall 
season  and  is  changed  weekly.  Each  ad 
contains  about  thirty  inches  and  is  illus¬ 
trated.  In  each  bit  of  copy  we  feature 
four  things: 

“A  low-priced  suit,  selling  around  $27. 
“A  bargain  basement  item. 

“Free  parking  in  a  garage  located 
across  from  our  store. 

“A  wide  assortment  of  clothing,  such 
as  one  of  the  country’s  largest  men's  and 
boys’  clothing  stores  can  offer. 

“We  feature  low-priced  clothing  in  all 
our  suburban  newspaper  copy  to  combat 
mail-order  competition  and  liie  appeal  of 
the  small-town  clothier.  The  mail  order 
hou.se  and  the  small-town  merchant  sell 
price,  low  price  and  so  we  offer  /rirc, 
plus  style,  which  ruralites  want  more  than 


women  in  the  smaller  communities  are 
realizing  more  and  more  that  because  a 
store  is  in  a  large,  competitive  city,  and 
because  the  store  has  large  volume,  that 
price  is  necessarily  low.  Hence,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  play  up  the  price  angle  too 
strong.  We  endeavor  to  combine  in  each 
advertisement  many  reasons  why  a  cus¬ 
tomer  living  in  the  small  town,  should 
come  to  Buffalo  and  buy  his  clothing 
from  us. 

“We  use  the  newspapers  in  the  small 
towns  about  us  to  keep  the  Kleinhans 
name  before  the  general  rural  public. 
And  we  have  found  that  consistent  ad¬ 
vertising,  year  in  and  year  out,  has  en¬ 
abled  us,  and  is  continuing  to  enable  ns 
to  build  up  a  suburban  business  that  it, 
in  a  sense,  remarkable !” 


NEWS  BOYS  TAKE  TRIP 

Salt  Lake  Deseret  News  boys  were 
recently  guests  of  the  management  at  an 
outing  to  Lagoon,  Utah’s  Coney  Island. 
J.  Ralph  Whitney,  circulation  manager, 
and  A.  E.  Snider,  assistant  circulaticm 
manager,  with  Heber  Guertz,  street 
manager,  and  A.  J.  CarlsMi,  foreman  of 
the  delivery  department,  accompanied  the 
boys  to  the  resort,  taking  them  along  in 
News  trucks. 


NEWS  BOYS  ENTERTAINED 

More  than  1,000  men  and  boys  who 
sold  Dundee-Fields  fight  extras  for  the 
San  Francisco  News  were  recently  en¬ 
tertained  at  a  theater  party  arranged  by 
the  Pantages  Theater. 


“President  Hoover  has  reverted  to  the 
Rooseveltian  theory”  of  dealing  mainly 
with  a  “select  group”  of  newspapermen 
as  opposed  to  former  President  Cool- 
idge’s  “principle  that  he  should  treat  all 
newspapermen  alike,”  Robert  Barry, 
special  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  World,  told  a  na¬ 
tional  radio  audience  in  a  speech  broad¬ 
cast  from  Washington  this  week. 

The  statement  came  in  the  course  of 
an  address  devoted  to  outlining  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  special  correspondent  in 
Washington,  immediately  following  a 
similar  talk  by  Byron  Price,  chief  of  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  in  Washington, 
who  described  the  work  of  the  press 
association  in  covering  Washington. 
_‘Tn  the  days  of  President  Roosevelt,” 
said  Barry,  “a  select  group  of  newspaper 
correspondents  was  called  into  the  White 
House  every  now  and  then  to  hear  what' 
the  President  had  in  his  mind.  His  ideas 
were  projected  as  ‘trial  balloons.’  If  the 
popular  reaction  was  f.avorable.  Col. 
Roosevelt  adopted  them  as  his  own.  If 
they  fell  flat  he  said  he  had  never  heard 
of  them  and  left'  the  newspapermen  hold¬ 
ing  the  bag.” 

Price  told  the  radio  audience  that 
“today,  the  competent  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  must  be  a 
competent'  organizer.”  Covering  Wash¬ 
ington  news,  he  said,  would  place  the 
press  association  in  the  “position  of  the 
Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe”  .  .  . 
“were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  that 
modern-day  methods  of  organization 
have  been  applied  with  great  vigor  and 
great  effect  to  a  profession  whic^  in  its 
earlier  history  was  anything  but  orderly.” 


e\Tr. 

“We  do  not  stress  price  alone,  for  we 
arc  certain  that  suburban  folk  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  style  and  in  getting  the  right 
article.  We  appeal  to  our  rural  custom¬ 
ers  to  do  business  with  us  because  we 
have  one  of  the  largest  assortments  t>f 
stock  in  the  cour.tiy  While  we  do  not 
say  it  in  so  many  words,  our  copy  is 
written  to  convey  the  idea  that  where  a 
small-town  dealer  has  but  one  or  two 
suit  styles  from  which  a  man  may  select 
hjs  garment,  we  carry  fiTty  to  a  hundred 
different  suits  in  the  same  model. 

“Parking  the  rural  customer’s  car  is  a 
big  Hem  and  we  mention,  in  all  copy,  that 
free  parking  is  available  ‘just  across  the 
street.’  We  do  not  doubt  that  a  good 
share  of  the  rural  business  that  we  do  :s 
directly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  vve 
park  free  our  customers’  cars  after  they 
reach  the  city.” 

Kleinhans  have  increased  their  subur¬ 
ban  business  to  such  proportions  in  tne 
last  te.i  years,  due  to  the  consistent  use 
of  rural  weeklies,  that  delivery  became  a 
problem.  Hitherto  all  Kleinhans  out-of- 
town  deliveries  have  been  made  by  parcel 
post.  A  few  months  ago,  however,  a 
large  delivery  truck  was  purchased  and 
put  into  use  to  take  care  of  a  number  of 
the  small  towns  that  lie  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Buffalo. 

TTiese  small  towns  and  villages  have  a 
daily  delivery  which  is  appreciated  to  a 
great  degree  by  customers  in  these  lo¬ 
calities. 

The  cost  of  the  spring  and  fall  rural 
newspaper  campaigns  is  approximately 
$3,000,  making  a  total  of  $6,000  a  year 
for  newspaper  advertising.  'That  this  is 
an  extremely  low  cost  fbr  such  produc¬ 
tive  copy  may  be  evinced  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  of  Mr.  Kostick: 

“Our  country  newspaper  advertising 
budget  is  not  a  large  one,  yet  it  brings  us 
as  much  business,  dollar  for  dollar,  as 
money  spent  in  other  promotional  efforts. 
The  right  t>T)e  of  advertising  at  the 
right  time,  can  bring  a  large  amount  of 
rural  trade  into  a  metropolitan  center,  no 
matter  if  it  is  forty  miles  away. 

“The  points  to  stress,  however,  arc 
style  and  a  vast  asosrtment.  Men  and 


park 

HERE 


That's  What  Publishers  Say 
To  Wood  Dry  Mats 


After  giving  Wood  Dry  Mats  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  can  do, 
publishers  who  have  thus  been  shown, 
become  enthusiastic  and  wonder  why 
they  waited  so  long  to  learn  about  the 
Wood  products. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

ST1U.WATE.R.  N.Y. 


MoUteninc 

Equipment 


Scorchcra 


ALWAYS  UNirORM 


Cork  and  Felt 
Moldinc  Blankets 


No.  64  Parting  Powder 


MICKEY 

COCHRANE 

To  Cover 

WORLD 

SERIES 

STAR  PLAYER 

of  the 

ATHLETICS 

voted  the 

^*Most  valuable 
player  of  the 
American  League** 

will  observe  the  world 
championship  games 
from  the  inside  and  wire 
his  sprightly  comment 
at  the  close  of  each 
day’s  battle. 

Cochrane,  the  spark¬ 
plug  of  the  winning 
Athletics,  is  not  only  a 
great  catcher  but  a  great 
observer,  as  he  has 
proved  in  his  syndi¬ 
cated  baseball  column, 
“DIAMOND  DUST.” 

“Mickey”  relates  the  in¬ 
cidents  the  fans  miss. 

He  tells  of  the  manage¬ 
rial  battles  of  wits. 

Give  your  readers  the 
real  inside  dope  right 
off  the  bat  from  the 
greatest  player  behind 
the  bat.  Let  them  see 
the  World  Series  Games 
through  his  eyes. 

For  Terms  Wire 

LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

Philadelphia 
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Facts  which  Tell  the 


Empire  State’s 


Most  Convincing  Story 


New  York,  which  outranks  all 
states  in  population,  is  growing 
at  the  rate  of  slightly  more  than 
nine  per  cent  every  seven  years. 

This  is  shown  by  a  study  of 
estimates  made  annually  by  the 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau  of  the 
State’s  population.  The  popula¬ 
tion  in  1927  was  estimated  as 
11,423,000  persons  compared 
with  10,457,000  on  July  i,  1920. 
This  is  an  increase  of  966,000  in 
the  seven-year  period. 

The  State’s  population  each 
year  is  estimated  by  the  Census 
Bureau  as  follows: 


Population 


Year  Estimate 

1920  .  10,457,000 

1921  .  10,600,000 

1922  .  10,744,000 

1923  .  10,887,000 

1924  .  11,031,000 

1925  . • .  11,162,000 

1926  .  11,303,000 

1927  .  11,423,000 


These  estimates  are  as  of  the  first  day  of  July  except  that  for  1925  which  was  not  ’ 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  but  which  is  described  by  the  Bureau  as  a  State  Census. 

The  Empire  State  is  still  the  country’s  outstanding  market.  Not  only  ranking  first 
in  population,  but  in  wealth,  earning  and  spending  power,  it  is  the  first  market  that 
every  national  advertiser  of  importance  strives  to  dominate  and  control  for  his  product. 
Advertising  in  the  local  newspapers  listed  below  reaches  this  great  buying  power. 


Circu-  2,500  10,000 

lation  Lines  Lines 


Circu-  2,500  10,000 

lation  Lines  Lines 


**AIbany  Evening  News . (E)  46,663 

••Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . (M)  29,172 

••Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . (S)  49,615 

••Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  . (E)  8.039 

Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser  Journal. ...  (E)  10,211 

••Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . (E)  84,248 

••Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . (S)  97,691 

••Buffalo  Courier  Express . . (M)  121,201 

••Buffalo  Courier  Express . (S)  196,232 

••Buffalo  Evening  News . (E)  160,267 

••Buffalo  Evening  Times . (E)  115,062 

••Buffalo  Sunday  Times . (S)  222,563 

••Corning  Evening  Leader . (E)  9,393 

ttElmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser. ...  (EAM)  34,557 

••Geneva  Daily  Times . (E)  5,910 

••Gloversville  ft  Johnstown  Leader 

Republican  . (E)  7,928 

••Ithaca  Journal-News  . (E)  8,145 

••Jamestown  Morning  Post . (M)  12,284 


.13 

.13 

••Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News.., 

...(E) 

16,019 

.09 

.09 

.12 

.12 

••The  Sun.  New  York . 

...(E) 

307,707 

.70 

.65 

.17 

.17 

ttNew  York  Times . 

..(M) 

437.637 

.90 

.882 

.05 

.05 

ttNew  York  Times . 

...(S) 

752.689 

1.15 

1.127 

.065 

.055 

••New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

..(M) 

327,238 

.75 

.735 

.25 

.25 

••New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

...(S) 

440,142 

.80 

.784 

.25 

.25 

••New  York  World . 

..(M) 

351,862 

.595 

.50 

.25 

.25 

••New  York  World . 

...(S) 

576,660 

.72 

.69 

.30 

.30 

••New  York  Evening  World . . 

...(E) 

304,242 

.595 

.58 

.30 

.30 

••Niagara  Falla  Gazette . . 

...(E) 

23,299 

.07 

.07 

.24 

.24 

••Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise. 

...(E) 

14,348 

.06 

.06 

.24 

.24 

ft  Rochester  Timea-Union  . . 

...(E) 

78,885 

.23 

.22 

.05 

.05 

••Troy  Record  . 

MftE) 

24,440 

.07 

.07 

.11 

.11 

••Utica  Observer  Dispatch . . 

...(E) 

36,103 

.09 

.09 

.04 

.04 

ttWatertown  Standard  . 

...(E) 

18,119 

.07 

.07 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.05 

••A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement, 

April  1, 

1929. 

.04 

.035 

ttGovemment  Statement,  April  1, 

1929. 
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SURGE  OF  FINANCIAL  PUFFERY  HAS 
FOLLOWED  STOCK  MARKET  BOOM 


Speculative  Activity  of  Past  Year  Has  Brought  Inundation  of 
Publicity  to  Financial  Editors,  Stabler  Declares — 
Wastebaskets  Yawn  to  Receive  It 


By  JOHN 

N  SPITE  of  the  surge  of  financial 

puffery  that  today  is  billowing  over 
the  desks  of  financial  editors,  a  system 
has  been  evolved  of  separating  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  with  the  result 
that  free  publicity  seekers  are  having  an 
increasingly  hard  time  of  getting  their 
stuff  in  print,  according  to  C.  Norman 
Stabler,  the  newly  appointed  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

“With  the  big  increase  in  financial 
advertising  and  the  resultant  expansion 
of  the  financial  pages,  many  companies 
and  their  advertising  agencies  became 
imbued  with  the  desire  to  tell  the  world 
of  their  activities  through  the  news 
columns,”  Stabler  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  this  week. 

“And  ever  since  then  the  puffs  have 
been  increasing.  Financial  editors  have 
learned  to  distinguish  the  news  from  the 
blurbs  at  a  glance.  Sometimes  some  of 
the  stuff  is  used  for  fillers  but  it  usually 
has  news  value  and  is  legitiirate.  As  a 
rule  though  it  generally  ends  up  in  the 
wastebasket.” 

Stabler  pointed  to  a  stack  of  letters 
18  inches  high  on  a  corner  of  his  desk. 

“Two  days’  accumulation,”  he  said. 

“Here’s  one  that  tells  of  a  company’s 
million  dollar  expansion  in  China.  Who’s 
interested  in  that?  Here’s  another  from 
a  big  corporation;  it  has  potential  news 
value.  But  look  at  it.  They’re  boasting 
that  they  sold  more  of  their  products 
than  their  competitors.  Who  cares? 
Here’s  a  guy  getting  ready  to  unload 
some  stock.  He  wants  us  to  tell  how 
very  valuable  this  stock  is.  And  so  it 
goes  on  and  on — eighteen  inches  of  it.” 

But  every  piece  of  mail  must  be 
scanned.  Stabler  said,  not  only  for  the 
unexpected  news,  but  also  for  hunches 
on  possible  financial  stories. 

‘‘Most  of  the  company  stories  are 
written  by  members  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  financial  staff,”  he  said.  “We 
have  six  financial  reporters,  each  cover¬ 
ing  a  separate  beat.  We  try  to  cover 
Wall  Street  just  as  the  city  desk  expects 
the  police  department  to  be  covered. 
When  we  get  a  handout  that  looks  like 
a  story  we  send  one  of  the  men  out  to 
dig  out  more  facts  and  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  the  situation.  As  I  see  it, 
there’s  not  much  difference  between  cov¬ 
ering  a  financial  story  and  any  other 
type  of  story.  We’re  all  out  after  the 
same  thing — facts.” 

Railroads,  banks,  public  utilities,  in¬ 
dustrials,  bonds  and  insurance,  are  the 
six  beats  covered  by  the  Herald  Tribune 
reporters.  Stabler  said. 

“In  New  York  the  increase  in  financial 
advertising  during  the  recent  bull  move¬ 
ment  necessitated  enlarging  the  Wall 
Street  staffs.  The  influx  of  advertising 
copy  made  it  imperative  that  more  and 
more  pages  be  added  to  the  financial 
sections,  not  only  to  take  care  of  the  in¬ 
creased  linage,  but  also  to  meet  the 
reader  interest  that  came  as  a  concom- 
mitant. 

“In  days  now  past  the  financial  news 
was  treated  summarily.  Even  the  tables 
were  abbreviated.  Everything  was  held 
down  to  the  bone.  But  now  the  tables 
are  an  important  part  of  the  paper,  and 
are  as  ‘must’  as  the  editorial  page  or 
any  other  department.  Readers  have 
come  to  expect  quick  and  accurate  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  tabulations,  and  they  are  get¬ 
ting  what  they  want. 

Commenting  on  the  report  that  finan¬ 
cial  reporters  in  Wall  Street  were  play¬ 
ing  the  market  very  lucratively  on  the 
tips  of  directors  of  corporations  who  in 
return  for  the  tips  expected  to  see  some 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  reporter 
in  die  amount  of  space  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion  made  in  the  newspaper.  Stabler  said: 

“Sure,  many  of  the  reporters  are  do¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  trading.  WTiy  shouldn’t 


W.  PERRY- 

they?  They’re  right  do wm  there  where 
it  gets  into  the  blood,  and  it’s  perfectly 
natural  that  they  sho'uld  do  something 
about  it. 

“But  none  of  them  is  getting  rich. 
"^‘They’re  wearing  the  same  kind  of 
clothes  they  wore  when  they  covered 
police  or  wrote  items  about  the  frater¬ 
nal  organizations.  They’re  still  riding 
the  subways  to  work. 

“Lots  of  the  ‘hot  tips’  they  get  are 
not  so  hot,  after  all.  Sometimes  they’re 
sound  and  sometimes  they’re  not.  For 
every  good  tip  they  get,  they  probably 
get  two  bad  ones.  Their  position  is  no 
better  or  worse  than  the  average 
investor. 

“The  popular  conception  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  reporter  buddying  around  with  the 
millionaires  and  barons  of  the  Street  is 
a  misconception  from  the  start.  They 
do  have  contact  with  the  business  men, 
<if  course,  and  tliey  sometimes  get  on 
rather  familiar  terms  with  them.  B'ut 
the  directors  of  most  corporations  are 
not  bandying  their  tips  around  indiscrimi¬ 
nately. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reporters 
arc  learning  that  when  they  get  a  tip 
from  some  big  business  official  it  is  best 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau — to  ‘investigate  before  you 
invest.’  Too  many  reporters,  acting  on 
these  tips,  have  found  out  later  that  the 
money  barons,  having  pushed  tHfe  recom¬ 
mended  stock  up  about  as  high  as  it 
could  go,  arc  anxious  to  unload  it  and 
get  out  from  under.  These  business 
men  don’t  care  who  buys  the  stock,  just 
so  someone  does.” 

Stabler  is  but  28  years  old.  He  has 
been  with  the  Herald  Tribune  three 
years,  all  of  which  were  spent  on  the 
financial  staff.  Prev'iously  he  was  with 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  for 
a  year  and  with  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  York  for  a  year.  It  was  while 
he  was  with  the  A.  P.  that  he  became 
interested  in  financial  news. 

Before  coming  to  New  York  he  was 
with  the  Philadelf'hia  Evening  Bulletin 
for  a  short  time,  going  there  direct  from 
Swarthmore  College,  near  Philadelphia, 
from  which  he  was  graduated.  He  is 
married  and  has  three  children. 


SELLING  SECURITIES  BY 
RETAIL  METHODS 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


information  is  required  on  the  securities 
they  have  to  offer.  Even  when  the  client 
is  known  and  the  safety  of  the  securities 
as  an  investment  has  been  established,  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  copy  closely  for 
exaggerations  or  misleading  statement's. 

“In  my  opinion  the  public  has  never 
been  so  well  safe-guarded  against  wild¬ 
cat  financial  schemes  as  it  is  today,  and 
the  newspapers  are  to  be  thanked  for 
their  work  along  these  lines.” 

In  line  with  modernization  of  financial 
copy  the  Guenther-Law  agency  maintains 
its  own  composing  room  in  which  new 
type  faces  are  tried  out  in  clients’  adver¬ 
tisements  as  soon  as  they  are  received 
from  the  foundry.  Experimentation  is 
continually  being  carried  on  in  layout 
and  type  appearance.  An  effort  to  get 
away  from  cut  and  dried  type  faces  is 
made  through  the  agency’s  system  of  re¬ 
ceiving  all  modern  types  as  soon  as  they 
are  placed  on  the  market,  Mr.  Law  said. 

A  staff  of  artists  is  also  employed  by 
the  company  and  a  great  amount  of  art 
work  is  used  in  financial  advertisements. 

The  present  organization  of  Rudolph 
Guenther- Russell  Law  represents  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  private  advertising  busi¬ 
nesses  of  Mr.  Guenther  and  Mr.  Law  in 
1919. 


IMPERIAL 

MICHIGAN 


ERE  is  our  Impc' 


rial  Michigan  map  showing  Imperialized  news' 
papers  in  towns  of  fifteen  thousand  and  over. 
These  publications  and  many  others  in  smaller 
cities  prove  that  Michigan  is  an  Imperialized  state. 


Publishers  do  not  use  Imperial  Type  Metal  and 
the  Plus  Plan  because  it  is  popular  or  because 
they  think  it  is  the  thing  to  do — rather,  they 
have  selected  Imperial  because  they  have  investi- 
gated  and  found  that  Imperial  over  a  period  of 
a  year  shows  a  decided  saving  in  metal  costs,  has 
reduced  troubles  with  metal  to  a  minimum,  and 
turns  out  a  better  looking  sheet. 

These  are  but  three  of  the  advantages  of  Imperial 
Metal  serviced  by  the  nationally  known  Imperial 
Plus  Plan.  You  can  write  to  the  publishers  of  the 
papers  in  any  of  the  Michigan  cities  shown  above 
and  they  will  corroborate  our  statements.  But 
there  is  only  one  way  for  you  to  determine  deci' 
sively  what  Imperial  Metal  and  the  Plus  Plan  will 
do  for  you— that  is,  Imperialize  your  publication. 


Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 


Manufacturing  only  the  following  type  metals: 


LINOTYPE 

ELROD 

INTERTYPE 

LINOGRAPH 


Philadelphia 
Los  Angeles 


BEST  BY  ACID  TEST 


TRADE  HARK  RE6ISTCRED 


MONOTYPE 

LUDLOW 

STEREOTYPE 

THOMPSON 


New  York 
Chicago 
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Advertising  Appropriations 

1  2 

Appropriately  Approached 

3  .  "4~ 

'^HERE  are  times  when  Messrs.  Space-Buyer  Con- 
^  tact  and  old  John  Client  take  a  big  interest  in 
newspaper  advertising  presentations. 

Usually,  those  “big  times”  occur  when  these  well- 
solicited  gentlemen  are  definitely  interested  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Moral:  “Tell  them  when  they  are  ready  to  listen  with 
interest.” 

When  the  63 1  Advertising  Agency  executives  and  the 
1316  National  Newspaper  Advertiser  executives  are 
reading  EDITOR  and  PUBLISHER  every  week,  that 
is  one  sure  time  when  they  are  interested  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  because  EDITOR  and  PUBLISHER 
promotes  nothing  else. 

This  is  “net”  too.  These  subscribers  enumerated 
above  place  nearly  94%  of  the  total  known  national 
newspaper  appropriations.  Therefore,  truly,  EDITOR 
and  PUBLISHER  can  say: 

“Newspaper  Advertising  Appropriations  Appropri¬ 
ately  Approached.”  Rates  too  reasonable  for  argu¬ 
ment  are  available  to  newspaper  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 


J  K. 

*1,  2,  3,  and  4  —  The  four  A’s  of 
successful  space  solicitation. 

S  r 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

TE^E  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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VICTOR  L.  BERGER,  SOCIALIST  EDITOR 
OF  MILWAUKEE  LEADER,  DIES 

Wa*  First  of  His  Party  to  Be  Elected  to  Congress — Anti-War 
Activities  Brought  20- Year  Sentence,  Which  Was  Later 
Reversed — Influential  Editor  and  Politician 


VICTOR  L.  BERGER,  69,  Socialist 
leader  and  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Leader,  died  Aug.  7  in  Milwaukee  as  a 
result  of  injuries  sustained  July  16  when 
he  was  struck  by  a  street  car.  Both  as 
an  editor  and  as  a  politician,  Berger  had 
a  colorful  career.  He  was  known  as 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Socialist  Party  in 
Milwaukee,  and  was  the  first  Socialist 
legislator  to  be  elected  to  Congress. 

Prior  to  Berger’s  death,  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Leader’s  management  was 
announced.  Thomas  M.  Duncan,  a  So¬ 
cialist  state  senator,  will  become  actively 
identified  with  the  new  management. 
Last  week  he  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state  at  Madison,  Wis.,  papers  incorpo¬ 
rating  Publishers,  Inc.  As  he  announced 
that  he  was  acting  for  the  Milwaukee 
County  Socialist  Central  committee, 
which  paid  the  fee  for  incorporation,  it 
is  indicated  that  there  will  be  no  change 
in  the  political  policy  of  the  Leader. 

Publishers,  Inc.,  wdth  a  capital  of 
$125,000,  will  acquire  a  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Social  Democrat  Publishing 
Co.,  which  owns  and  publishes  the 
Leader.  No  changes  were  expected  to 
be  made,  said  Senator  Duncan,  until 
Jan.  1,  1930. 

Mr.  Duncan,  who  is  the  wealthiest  .So¬ 
cialist  in  Wisconsin,  served  three  terms 
in  the  assembly  before  being  elected  to 
the  state  senate  in  1928.  He  is  the  out 
standing  foe  of  prohibition  in  the  state, 
and  fathered  the  bill  for  a  referendum 
in  which  Wisconsin  voted  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favor  of  beer. 

Born  in  Austria-Hungary  in  I860. 
Berger  was  educated  abroad,  arriving  in 
New  York  with  his  father  at  the  age 
of  18.  In  1880  he  went  to  Milwaukee, 
where  he  taught  German  in  the  schools. 

In  1900  he  took  over  the  struggling 
German  Socialist  newspaper,  the  J’olks- 
seitung,  and  changed  its  name  to  the 
Wisconsin  Vonvaerts.  The  paper  had  a 
limited  circulation,  but  had  a  daily  and 
Sunday  edition,  and  Berger’s  name  scon 
became  knowm. 

But  it  was  when  Berger  started  the 
English  weekly,  the  Social  Democratic 
Herald,  in  Milwaukee,  that  he  began  to 
rise  to  real  influence.  The  paper  was 
successful  from  the  start,  so  much  so 
that  in  1911,  ten  years  after  it  was 
launched,  it  was  changed  into  a  daily 
and  became  known  as  the  Milwaukee 
Leader. 

Berger’s  power  as  a  leader  then  be¬ 
came  manifest.  Through  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  columns  Berger  began  to  sway 
opinion  in  Milwaukee,  gradually  swing¬ 
ing  it  into  the  Socialist  column.  By 
1904  the  Socialist  Party  began  to  carry 
some  Milwaukee  wards  and  to  send 
members  to  the  Legislature. 

Starting  with  a  mere  handful  of  fol¬ 
lowers  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Ber¬ 
ger  had  built  up  his  party  in  Milwaukee 
until  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1910 
the  first  Socialist  to  achieve  that  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  was  re-elected  in  1*118. 
1920  and  1926,  hut  was  defeated  in  1928 
by  W.  H.  Stafford,  and  for  the  past 
year  had  devoted  himself  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  his  editorial  duties. 

Indicted  and  sentenced  to  twenty 
years  in  prison  for  anti-war  speeches  in 
1918,  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress  by 
a  large  majority  in  1919,  but  the  House 
would  not  seat  him.  In  1921  the  .Ap¬ 
pellate  Court  reversed  the  conviction  and 
a  year  later  the  Government  dropped 
charges  against  him  before  he  served  any 
of  the  term  originally  imposed. 

In  spite  of  his  standing  as  among  the 
most  active  Socialist  propagandists  in 
America,  he  was  a  man  of  mild  man¬ 
ners,  much  given  to  study.  He  drew’  to 
himself  and  his  party  group  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  many  independent  voters  who  ad¬ 
mired  his  sincerity,  even  when  disagree¬ 
ing  with  some  of  his  political  tenets. 

While  his'  Austrian  birth  prevented  his 
becoming  a  candidate  for  President,  he 


took  much  pride  in  the  fact  that  his  most 
brilliant  pupil,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  was 
repeatedly  chosen  as  the  party  standard- 
bearer.  Berger  convert^  Debs  from 
Populism  to  Socialism  when  the  latter 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Woodstock,  111., 
jail  after  the  Pullman  strike. 

Shortly  after  his  election  to  Congress 
as  champion  of  the  working  class,  Ber¬ 
ger  went  to  Washington  and  h^  his 
nails  manicured  while  on  one  of  the 
crack  Eastern  trains.  An  observer 
asked  him  if  it  were  not  “unproletarian” 
to  follow  the  practices  of  the  “capitalist” 
class,  but  Berger  insisted  that  there  was 
nothing  amiss.  However,  the  story 
about  the  manicuring  was  widely  print^ 
and  caused  Berger  much  emharrassme'nt 
when  he  appeared  in  Socialist  gather¬ 
ings. 

Berger  started  another  controversy 
over  how  to  eat  pie.  While  in  a  dining 
car  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  pie  and  ate 
it  from  the  hand,  as  many  persons  did  a 
generation  ago.  Persons  in  the  car  who 
were  eating  pie  with  a  fork  were  shocked 
and  an  alert  newspaper  man  persuaded 
Berger  to  make  a  statement  that  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  eating  pie  was 
better. 

Berger  leaves  his  wife  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Jan  Edelman  and  Mrs. 
Doris  Welles. 


OTTO  FLOTO,  SPORTS 
WRITER,  DIES 

Former  Circus  Man  and  Later  With 
the  Denver  Post  Succumbs  to  Long 
Illness — Came  Into  Limelight  in 
Baseball  Scandal 


Otto  Floto,  66,  sports  editor  of  the 
Denz’er  Post,  and  nationally  known 
sports  writer,  died  at  a  hospital  in  Den¬ 
ver  Aug.  4  after  a  long  illness. 

Floto  was  bom  in  Cincinnati  Jan.  12, 
1863,  and  was  schooled  in  a  Jesuit  insti¬ 
tution  at  Dayton,  O.  He  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  sports  through  Parson  Davies, 
the  Tex  Rickard  of  his  day,  for  whom 
he  worked  for  several  years. 

His  name  was  known  in  almost  every 
hamlet  in  the  United  States  in  the  early 
’90s  when  he  was  a  partner  in  the  Sells- 
Floto  Circus,  owned  by  him  and  William 
Sells,  adopted  son  of  Allen  Sells,  one  of 
the  four  original  Sells  Brothers  who 
organized  the  famous  Sells  Brothers 
Circus  in  the  early  ’70s.  The  Sells-Floto 
Circus  became  known  as  the  newspaper 
show,  for  Mr.  Floto  long  had  been 
associated  with  the  newspaper  business, 
as  was  his  brother,  William  F.  Floto, 
also  a  part  owner  of  the  circus. 

The  original  Sells  Brothers  Circus  was 
founded  by  the  Sells  boys,  who  had  made 
a  fortune  peddling  tinware  in  the  wake 
of  circuses.  It  became  one  of  the  big 
circuses  of  the  country,  so  much  so  that 
when  Barnum  and  Bailey  bought  out  the 
Forepaugh  Circus  they  annexed  the  Sells 
Circus  and  had  the  Sells  brothers  oper¬ 
ate  the  combined  shows  under  the  name 
of  the  Sells-Forepaugh  Circus. 

In  the  baseball  scandal  in  1920,  when 
Abe  Attell  \vas  indicted  and  the  late 
.Arnold  Rothstein’s  name  was  involved, 
Otto  Floto  came  into  the  limelight  by 
his  allegation  that  “Frog”  Thompson,  a 
gambler,  had  received  a  telegram  from 
Claude  Hendrix  of  the  Chicago  Cubs 
advising  him  to  bet  $5,000  on  the  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  game  between  the  Cubs  and 
Philadelphia.  Floto  also  alleged  Thomp¬ 
son  received  a  telegram  from  Hal  Chase 
in  which  Pitcher  Packard  was  mentioned. 
The  incident  started  the  investigation. 


A.P.  FILING  EDITOR  SHIFTED 

J.  H.  Wright,  domestic  filing  editor 
of  Associated  Press  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Latin- American  desk. 
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]\4ISS  CHARLOTTE  O’LOAN,  for 
25  years  editor  of  The  Angelus, 
Catholic  publication  of  Detroit,  died  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1. 

E.  L.  Peet,  69,  pioneer  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  newspaper  man,  died  July  27  at 
St.  Andrew’’s  hospital,  Minneapolis,  after 
a  week’s  illness,  at  the  age  of  69.  Mr. 
Peet  was  the  founder,  editor  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  several  papers  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  among  them  the  Hennepin  County 
Fireside,  Progress  &  Northwestern 
Illustrator,  and  the  Burnett  County 
Journal.  For  three  years  he  was  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  business  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  Spectator. 

Edward  H.  Franklin,  75,  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  Newark  (O.) 
Advocate,  died  last  week. 

George  W.  Blenner,  72,  one  of  the 
few  surviving  charter  members  of  the 
Erie,  Pa.,  typographical  union,  and  com¬ 
posing  room  employe  of  newspapers  of 
that  city  for  more  than  40  years,  died 
at  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  following  heat 
prostration.  He  retired  ten  years  prior 
to  his  death. 

David  H.  Talmadge,  Jr.,  34,  for 
many  years  in  the  job  department  of  the 
Salem  Morning  Statesman,  died  at  his 
home  in  Salem  Sunday,  July  28. 

Thomas  F.  Lynch,  for  30  years  a 
stereotyper  on  Boston  newspapers,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.  He  joined  the  Stereotypers’  Union 
in  December,  1900,  and  was  employed  on 
the  Boston  Traveler,  Boston  Globe  and 
Boston  Telegram. 

Lasse  C.  Grundeland,  54,  for  the  last 
20  years  livestock  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  died  July  6  after  an  illness 
of  several  months.  He  was  for  a  time 
connected  with  the  Cambridge  (Wis.) 
News  and  for  two  years  edited  the 
Orfordsville  (Wis.)  Herald. 

James  P.  Mandell,  son  of  George  S. 
Mandell  of  Hamilton,  president  of  the 
Boston  Transcript  Publishing  Company 
died  recently  from  injuries  received  when 
he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  during  a 
polo  game. 

Michael  McDonnell,  president  and 
owner  of  the  Central  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cincinnati  and  at  one  time  man¬ 
ager  of  the  engraving  department  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  died  at  his  home  in 
this  city  July  22.  Mr.  McDonnell  was 
the  victim  of  an  automobile  accident  in 
which  he  was  injured  several  months 
ago. 

Stewart  Hapgood,  son  of  Robert  P. 
Hapgood,  publisher  of  the  Bradford 
{Pa..) Star-Record,  was  killed  August  1 
in  an  accident  in  the  Diamond  mine  of 
the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  in  which  he  was  employed  as  assist¬ 
ant  mine  foreman. 

Michael  J.  Crowley,  65,  who  for 
nearly  40  years  was  employed  as  a 
printer  on  the  Saint  Catharines  (Ont.) 
Star  and  Journal,  died  August  1  in  the 
General  hospital  in  that  city.  Ill  health 
forced  his  retirement  four  years  prior 
to  his  death. 

Kenneth  Joseph  Perry,  33,  brother 
of  I.awrence  Perry  and  Robert  Perry, 
editors  and  publishers  of  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  County  News  was  drowned 
July  30  while  bathing  at  a  beach  in  Es- 
canaba,  Mich. 

James  H.  Bennett,  59,  employee  of 
the  Boston  Globe  mailing  room,  died 
-Aug.  1  at  the  Pondville  hospital,  Nor¬ 
folk.  Mass.  He  had  been  with  the  Globe 
for  35  years. 

Clarence  W.  Burgess,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  IVheaton  (Minn.)  Ga- 
cct'te,  a  weekly,  and  the  Chippeiva  Falls 
(Wis.)  Herald-Telegram,  a  daily,  during 
the  past  year,  died  at  the  summer  home 
of  his  parents  at  Green  Lake,  Spicer, 
Minn.,  July  29.  Mr.  Burgess  was  married 
two  months  ago  to  Anna  Tammen  of 
Clara  City.  Besides  his  parents  he  is 
survived  by  five  brothers  and  three  sis¬ 
ters.  Theodore  and  Charles  Burgess  are 
on  the  staff  of  the  Dawson  (Minn.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  the  father  is  editor  of  a  paper 
at  Clara  City,  Minn. 


Reuben  H.  CioHN,  72,  employee  of  the 
Boston  Globe  composing  room  for  46 
years,  died  Aug.  3 

Ray  Miles,  46,  for  20  years  an  em¬ 
ployee  in  the  typographical  department  of 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  died 
July  in  the  Union  Printers  Home,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo. 

Henry  F.  Donovan,  former  Chicago 
newspaper  man  and  for  the  last  40  years 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Eagle,  a  political 
weekly  paper  which  he  founded,  died 
Aug.  5,  at  his  home  in  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Charles  DePass  Jones,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  state  senator  and  part  owner  of  the 
Lancaster  (S.C.)  News,  committed  sui¬ 
cide  July  24  at  his  home  in  Lancaster. 

A.  L.  Blood,  47,  who  held  an  interest 
in  the  Excelsior  Springs  (Mo.)  Call 
until  three  years  ago,  died  July  27  at 
Excelsior  Springs.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Charles  I.  Blood,  city  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Times. 


ELGIN  PUBLISHER  DEAD 

David  A.  McKenzie,  60,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier- 
News,  died  August  7,  in  Elgin  after  a 
year’s  illness.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Edna  McKenzie,  and  a  son 
and  daughter.  Mr.  McKenzie  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Elgin. 


MONOPOLY  CHARGED  IN 
RADIO  APPLICATION 


Buffalo  News,  in  Asking  for  License 
to  Broadcast,  Calls  Four  Major 
Stations  in  City  Under  Single 
Ownership  Inadequate 


National,  rather  than  local,  issues  are 
involved  in  the  application  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  for  permission  to  build 
a  radio  broadcasting  station  to  operate 
on  900  kilocycles  with  1000  watts  of 
power.  The  application  was  filed  with 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  this 
week  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  what 
is  held  to  be  a  local  monopoly  which 
controls  the  four  major  stations,  each 
using  a  separate  wave  length,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  considered  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  listening  public. 

The  reasons  for  the  effort  the  Buffalo 
Fivening  News  is  making  to  enter  the 
radio  broadcasting  field  are  set  forth  in 
its  application,  as  follows: 

“Since  the  four  leading  radio  stations 
in  Buffalo  have  come  under  the  control 
and  management  of  the  Buffalo  Broad¬ 
casting  corporation,  service  to  the  public 
gradually  has  deteriorated.  Programs 
are  being  interrupted  with  all  kinds  of 
direct  advertising  announcements. 

“The  present  local  monopoly  is  not  fn 
the  public  interest.  The  effective  com¬ 
petition  and  high  grade  radio  service 
which  will  be  insured  if  this  application 
is  granted  will  restore  to  the  public  its 
rights  in  radio.” 

While  the  federal  radio  commission 
has  encouraged  broadcasting  station 
mergers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
wave  length  economy,  the  commission  al¬ 
ways  has  insisted  upon  maintenance  of 
competition.  In  the  present  case,  the 
applicant  holds,  competition  has  been 
destroyed  because  the  Buffalo  Broad¬ 
casting  corporation  owns  or  controls 
four  stations  and  occupies  four  broad¬ 
cast  channels. 


THREE  AGENCIES  MERGE 

Effective  Aug.  7,  three  New  York 
advertising  agencies,  the  Littlehale  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Whitman  Advertisers 
Service  and  the  Burnham  Advertising 
Agency,  were  merged  into  one  organi¬ 
zation  known  as  Littlehale-Burnham- 
Fulton,  Inc.  Headquarters  are  located  at 
175  Fifth  Avenue,  the  address  of  the 
former  Littlehale  agency. 


COVERS  INSTITUTE  FOR  A.P. 

Miss  Adelaide  Kerr  of  the  Associated 
Press  city  staff  is  at  Williamstown, 
Mass,  covering  the  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Public  Relations. 
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Now! 

Greater  Known  Coverage 
Where  Coverage  Really  Counts 


Editor  &  Publisher  has  known  all  along  that  it  reached 
those  who  plan  and  purchase  the  ‘‘worth-getting” 
national  newspaper  appropriations. 

Being  what  it  is,  Editor  &  Publisher  would  naturally 
reach  all  those  really  interested  in  newspapers — 
whether  advertisers,  agencies  or  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives — because  Editor  &  Publishers  only  interest  is 
newspapers  and  newspaper  advertising.  That  is  all. 

Now,  for  those  who  like  figures  to  back  up  statements 
of  facts.  Read  on  and  rejoice: 

No.  of  Advertisers  Editor  &  Publisher  Coverage  of 


Year 

whose  Newspaper 
Appropriations 
Were  Known  to 
the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

Total  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  these 
Advertisers  in 
Newspapers 

Known  Total 
Newspaper 
Appropriations 

%  of 
Total 
App’ns 

No.  of  Known 
Nat’l  Newspaper 
Appropriations 

1928 

412 

$165,983,000 

$155,943,000 

93-9 

349  . 

1927 

381 

128,459,000 

I  17,469,000 

91.4 

310 

Increase  3 1 

$37,524,000* 

$38,474,000** 

— 

39 

*An  increase  of  29.2%  over  1927.  ♦♦An  increase  of  32.8%  over  1927. 


^re  you  have  it:  -rLJ 

proof  of  coverage  and  proof  of  1 11  ii 

coverage  of  those  who  must  be  sold. 


Advertising  a  newspaper  in  Editor  &  Publisher  is  Adver¬ 
tising  which  reaches  Newspaper  Advertisers  and 
their  Advertising  Agencies.  These  are  the  ones 
who  should  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  your 
newspaper.  You  should  tell  them. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


PRESS  UNITEDLY  DEFENDS  RIGHTS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  vision  and 
editorial  spirit  indicated  not  only  by  your 
editorial  expressions  concerning,  but  by 
the  news  handling  in  your  paper  of  the 
recent  Clez’eland  Press  contempt  case,  in¬ 
cluding  your  extensive  publication  of  Mr. 
Baker's  masterly  picsentation  of  the 
rights  of  newspapers  in  tlic  criticism  (<f 
courts.  _ 

I  am  also  appreciative  oi  the  intelligent 
widespread  interest  in  this  significant  case 
among  newspaper  edito.''s  and  publishers, 
aj  shown  by  the  many  voluntary  state¬ 
ments  print^  in  your  issue  of  July  27th. 
Many  of  these  are  from  men  who,  in 
their  political  thinking  and  in  'he  general 
run  of  their  editorial  writing,  differ 
widely  from  the  policies  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers.  It  speaks  well  for 
our  profession  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
where  the  whole  press  is  attacked 
through  one  of  its  members,  there  is  no 
division  in  the  ranks,  but  rather  an  im¬ 
mediate  general  movement  toward  the 
closing  of  the  newspaper  front. 

Perhaps  seeking  to  impress  the  public 
rather  than  the  brach,  one  of  tlie  attor- 
ne>s  for  Judge  Walther  made  the  trite 
statement  that,  in  matters  concerning 
freedom  of  speech  a  newspaper,  however 
influentia',  must  be  exactly  on  a  par  with 
the  ordinary  citizen.  The  idea  sought  to 
be  conveyed  was  that  the  Press  w.is  in 
the  habit  of  seeking  special  privilege  in 
the  matter  of  freedom  to  criticise  offi¬ 
cials. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  public 
will  be  impressed  with  any  such  idea. 

The  newspaper  is  necessarily  in  the 
van  in  this  matter  of  free  speech,  fighting 
the  battle  of  the  ordinary  citizen — its 
readers.  Any  item  of  thought  or  honest 
belief  that  can,  by  judge  or  by  statute,  be 
arbitrarily  suppressed  in  a  newspaper,  can 
also  be  suppressed  at  an  ordinary  in¬ 
formal  street  comer  gathering. 

The  world  might  get  along  without 
newspapers,  but  democracy  cannot  sur- 
vi\e  without  freedom  of  d'srussion,  or 
when  any  two-legged  individual,  be  he 
judge  or  whatever,  is  permitted  any  of 
the  privileges  of  a  dictator. 

As  a  simple  job  of  reporting,  it  is 
part  of  a  newspaper’s  proper  functiem  to 
keep  this  fundamental  conception  before 
its  readers — and  Editors  Seltzer  and  Mat- 
son  may  rightfully  be  proud  of  having 
done  their  part  in  this. 

Sincerc'y, 

Robert  P.  Scripps. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  have 
found  with  much  satisfaction  the  notice 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  visit  paid  to  the  grave  of 
Januarius  Aloysius  MacGahan  at  New 
Lexington,  Ohio,  by  the  Envoy  from 
Bulgaria  to  the  United  States.  Bulgaria 
does  not  forget  that  famous  correspond¬ 
ent  although  his  name  is  relatively  un¬ 
known  among  Americans.  I  hope  I  may 
be  allowed  to  add  to  the  appreciative 
reference  you  have  made  to  his  work, 
some  further  facts. 

For  one  thing,  his  case  is  the  only 
one  of  which  I  have  information  of  the 
body  of  a  war  correspondent  being 
brought  home  to  the  United  States  from 
his  grave  in  foreign  soil  on  board  an 
American  warship.  His  native  State 
paid  the  money  for  the  expenses  of  this 
honor.  The  Quinnebanq  brought  the 
casket  containing  the  body  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  Lisbon  where  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Powhatan  for  the 
voyage  across  the  ocean.  The  body  lay 
in  state  in  the  City  Hall  at  New  York 
and  further  honors  were  paid  his  mem¬ 
ory  in  Ohio.  The  funeral  took  place 
on  September  11,  1884,  with  many  thou¬ 
sands  in  attendance.  On  July  4,  1911, 
a  monument  was  unveiled  over  the 
grave,  on  a  hill  commanding  a  wide 
view,  by  MacGahan’s  son,  whose  mother 
was  a  Russian  lady  w'hom  the  corres¬ 
pondent  had  met  in  the  Crimea  at  Yalta. 

MacGahan  was  only  34  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  entered 
upon  his  adventurous  career  as  a  cor¬ 


respondent  for  the  New  York  Herald 
when  Louis  Napoleon  ventured  upon 
war  with  Prussia.  The  war  over,  he 
became  a  popular  figure  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  where  he  formed  influential  con¬ 
nections  of  great  subsequent  value.  He 
covered  the  Alabama  Claims  negotia¬ 
tions  at  Geneva.  There  followed  the 
boldest  exploit  of  his  life,  the  famous 
ride  after  a  Russian  army  that  had  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia 
“somewhere.”  Worn  to  the  bone  by 
hardships  that  almost  cost  his  life,  he 
reached  Kauffmann  at  last  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-ninth  day.  Anybody  wishing  to  read 
a  book  of  thrilling  episodes  is  respect¬ 
fully  referred  to  “Campaigning  on  the 
Oxus.”  It  was  at  Khiva  in  that  cam¬ 
paign  that  he  met  the  redoubtable  Rus¬ 
sian  giant.  General  Skobeleff,  for  the 
first  time.  Fast  friends  they  became. 
Skobeleff  wept  profusely  at  MacGahan’s 
grave  at  the  burial  at  Pera  a  few  years 
later. 

There  followed  a  voyage  to  Cuba  to 
report  the  yirginitts  affair,  then  almost 
a  year  in  the  Pyrenees  with  the  Carlists, 
and  after  that  a  voyage  to  the  frozm 
North  aboard  the  Pandora.  Back  in 
London  he  was  offered  his  greatest 
opportunity.  The  Eastern  Question  was 
in  everyb^y’s  mind.  The  Daily  News 
sent  him  to  Constantinople.  Denounced 
for  making  known  the  dark  rumors  of 
Bashi  Bazouk  massacres  which  were 
heard  on  every  street  corner,  MacGahan 
was  sent  to  make  an  independent  inves¬ 
tigation  of  conditions  among  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Christians.  Telling  the  exact 
truth  as  he  saw  it,  and  as  he  was  ordered 
to  do,  he  wrote  the  famous  series  of 
letters  dated  from  July  28  to  August  16, 
1876.  Everybody  in  England  read  them, 
and  everybody  in  Russia.  Gladstone  en¬ 
tered  upon  one  of  his  best  remembered 
campaigns.  Events  moved  rapidly  to¬ 
wards  war,  and  war  was  declar^  on 
April  29,  1877.  MacGahan  wrought 
brilliantly  among  the  brilliant  corps  of 
correspondents  who  covered  that  Russo- 
Turkish  war.  He  saw  nearly  everything 
from  the  start  to  Plevna.  Skobeleff  be¬ 
friended  him  anew  and  he  did  much  for 
the  fame  of  that  heroic  personage. 
Forbes,  Millet,  General  Francis  Vinton 
Greene,  and  many  others  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  risks  MacGahan  took 
and  the  quality  of  the  letters  he  sent  his 
paper.  Says  Greene:  “MacGahan  came 
in  from  camp  to  Constantinople  to  nurse 
me  when  I  was  ill  of  typhoid  fever.  Two 
days  later  he  fell  ill  himself,  the  disease 
taking  the  form  of  typhus  with  spots. 
It  was  .  .  .  mainly  due  to  overwork 
during  a  long  period.  .  .  .  He  died  in 
convulsions  at  the  end  of  a  week.” 

That  in  outline  is  the  life  of  Mac¬ 
Gahan.  Before  me  there  now  lie  trib¬ 
utes  from  a  dozen  papers  of  contem¬ 
porary  date  with  his  death.  As  a  sample, 
George  Augustus  Sala,  whose  name  car¬ 
ries  far,  said  many  fine  things  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News  about  Mac¬ 
Gahan.  He  tells  of  Gallenga  of  the 
Times,  Schneider  of  a  German  paper, 
Chevalier  of  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
Barrere  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
Clarke  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  the  late 
Melton  Prior,  the  artist;  and  how  under 
his  picture  of  MacGahan  he  wrote 
“Thanatos.”  Only  one  sentence  do  I 
quote:  “MacGahan  was  .  .  .  one  of  the 
most  cosmopolitan  men  I  ever  met — a 
scholar,  a  linguist,  a  shrewd  observer,  a 
politician  wholly  free  from  party  preju¬ 
dice,  a  traveller  as  indefatigable  as 
Schuyler,  as  dashing  as  Burnaby,  as 
dauntless  as  Stanley.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  Lauriston  Bullard. 


DENY  UNETHICAL  AGENCIES 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — Free  pub¬ 
licity!  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  This  morning  I  was  called  upon 
to  answer  the  field  manager  of  our  press 
association  as  to  the  stand  we  would 
take  in  recognizing  a  “house  agency” 
now  trying  to  operate  a  wheel  within  a 
wheel  to  get  the  agency  commission  for 
a  well-known  patent  medicine  which  has 
been  nationally  advertised  for  many 
years.  In  a  little  comment  I  added  to 


the  reply  I  made  two  suggestions.  One 
has  been  fermenting  for  a  long  time. 
The  other  came  to  me  after  reading  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  about  the  New 
York  movement  in  re  free  publicity  evil. 

Let’s  talk  about  the  second  idea. 

Let’s  face  the  fact  that  the  free 
publicity  evil  is  not  only  with  us,  but 
gaining  ground  because  the  advertising 
agencies,  many  of  them,  have  gone  into 
it,  and  because  others  may  be  forced 
to  hold  their  own  against  the  insatiable 
demands  of  the  advertisers. 

Does  it  strike  any  newspaper  man  as 
really  funny  that  the  newspapers  hold 
the  whip  hand  and  don’t  use  it  in  a 
just  cause  for  their  own  protection? 

A  medical  man  who  resorts  to  un¬ 
ethical  practises  is  quickly  outlawed  by 
his  own  profession.  A  member  of  the 
legal  profession  who  steps  down  from 
the  standards  is  disbarred.  We  have 
just  disbarred  a  once  very  prominent 
Massachusetts  attorney  for  trying  to 
serve  two  masters.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  we,  the  members  of  a  profession 
ranking  in  importance  with  the  legal 
and  medical,  should  not  “disbar”  associ¬ 
ates  who  resort  to  unethical  practises? 

To  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  is 
there  any  reason  in  the  world  why  we 
cannot  refuse  to  do  business  with  an 
advertising  agency  which  accepts  one 
man’s  money  to  produce  something  it 
hopes  to  get  from  another  man  for 
nothing? 

Boycott  ? 

Not  at  all! 

We  have  numberless  cases  today  of 
advertising  agencies  that  have  gone  into 
the  free  publicity  game.  What  does  the 
owner  of  some  other  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  proctuct,  who  is  not  seeking  or 
paying  for  free  publicity,  think  of  such 
tactics  ? 

Does  he  think  he  is  getting  a  square 
deal  when  he  knows  he  is  paying  line 
rates  for  his  advertising  and  knows  that 
some  other  advertiser,  maybe  a  competi¬ 
tor,  is  getting  it  free? 

You  cannot  kiH  a  tree  by  cutting  the 
top  off.  You  must  kill  or  remove  the 
root.  The  way  to  remove  the  root  at  this 
case  is  to  say  to  the  advertising  agencies 
(pardon  the  mixed  metaphor) :  “You 
cannot  serve  two  masters.  You  cannot 
sell  space  for  us  and  give  it  away,  too. 
Sell  our  space  and  we’ll  pay  you  for  the 
service  in  the  form  of  commissions.  Try 
to  give  it  away  and  you  are  no  better  in 
our  eye  than  an  office  employe  who  is 
dishonest.” 

Will  it  work? 

I  believe  it  will — as  nothing  else  has. 
All  of  us  belong  to  some  press  or  pub¬ 
lishers’  association.  Nearly  all  of  have 
“specials.”  The  editorial  associations 
have  been  hammering  on  the  question  for 
years.  They’ll  spread  the  word.  The 
“specials”  certainly  ought  to  be  glad  to 
line  up  the  lists  they  represent,  for  every 
free  puff  is  a  shingle  off  their  roof  as 
well  as  off  the  publisher’s.  Thus  we 
would  cover  the  large  and  medium-sized 
newspapers,  and  that  is  all  we  need  to 
start.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  smaller  dailies  and  most 
of  the  weeklies  let  a  good  deal  of  free 
publicity  get  by.  Some  use  it  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  planning  and  expenditure  of 
energy  that  would  produce  far  more 
readable  local  copy.  Others  listen  with 
age-old  faith  to  that  actual  or  hinted 
promise  that  some  cash  business  is  to 
follow. 

The  situation,  bad  as  it  was,  was  not 
so  serious  until  the  agencies  went  into 
the  free  publicity  business.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  who  was  too  dumb  to  realize  that 
anything  which  cost  money  to  prepare 
and  disseminate  was  open  to  suspicion  on 
general  principles  wasn’t  entitled  to  much 
sympathy.  But  now  we  have  the  trained, 
organized  and  most  efficient  publicity 
forces  in  the  country  trying  that  trouble¬ 
breeding  stunt  of  not  letting  the  right 
hand  know  what  the  left  hand  doeth. 

Our  salvation  lies  in  adopting  the 
methods  of  our  legal  and  medical  breth¬ 
ren.  If  we  stand  for  justice,  fair  play, 
clean  politics,  and  what-have-you  in  the 
editorial  department,  why  not  in  the 
business  department? 

Let  the  publishers  of  America,  through 
their  various  organizations,  refuse  to 
recognize  unethical  agencies  and  the 


battle  is  won.  If  the  pen  really  is 
mightier  than  the  sword,  let  us  prove  we 
have  faith  in  our  own  weapon.  Certainly, 
the  cause  is  just  and  honorable. 

Gardner  Campbell, 
Managing  Editor, 
Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily  Item. 


ANOTHER  RADIO  VIEW 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  have  been 
an  interested  looker-on  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher's  fight  against  the  listing  of  spon¬ 
sors’  names  in  radio  programs.  Mr. 
Dealey’s  letter  and  your  editorial  in  the 
July  20  issue,  prompt  me  to  get  my  feet 
wet  in  the  discussion. 

Might  it  not  be  possible  that  both  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher’s  attitude  and  Mr. 
Dealey’s  attitude  are  partially  right,  but 
that  also  both  biased?  I  think  that  I,  as 
an  editor,  temporarily  sitting  on  the  side 
lines,  can  see  both  sides  of  the  question. 

I  can  appreciate  the  point  of  view  of 
those  editors  who  wish  to  keep  their  col¬ 
umns  as  free  from  unpaid  advertising  as 
possible,  and  also  of  the  great  publishers 
like  Mr.  Dealey  and  the  Scripps-Howard 
Alliance,  who  contend  that  full  program 
listings  are  news  and  that  the  reader  is 
justified  in  demanding  that  they  be 
printed  as  such. 

Personally  I  am  convinced  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  ar«  more  nearly  right  in  their  con¬ 
tention  than  is  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Dealey’s  deductions  that 
nine  out  of  ten  stories  printed  seem  to  do 
somebody  financial  good  without  their 
spending  a  dime,  are  correct.  Then  why 
do  newspapers  print  these  storiS?  They 
are  certainly  free  advertising  and  are 
not  marked  as  such.  Witness  baseball 
and  other  sporting  news,  movie  nages, 
dramatic,  literary,  automobile,  financial, 
women’s  and  other  pages.  There  is  but 
one  answer :  they  are  printed  because 
they  increase  the  reader  circulatiiMi  of 
the  paper  and  that  means  increased  reader 
service — but  also  increased  revenue  from 
advertising.  Also,  if  a  paper  has  a  defin¬ 
ite  following  in  any  or  all  of  these  fields 
it  can  point  this  out  to  the  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  and  show  him  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  calling  the  attention  of  this 
product  to  this  great  potential  market. 

We  newspaper  men  as  a  group,  ab¬ 
sorbed  with  our  own  daily  prcJilems, 
have,  we  must  admit,  always  been  slow 
to  recognize  how  we  might  gain  an  ad¬ 
vantage  from  what  seems  to  be  a  com¬ 
peting  advertising  medium.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  has  been  doubly  true  with 
radio  broadcasting  and  radio  advertising. 
I  know,  from  a  study  of  the  field  and 
from  interviews  with  the  largest  users  of 
radio  time,  that  radio  advertising  can 
never  be  classed  as  a  competitive 
medium  of  newsjwper  advertising,  be¬ 
cause  radio  advertising  in  itself,  as  such 
broadcasters  as  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  freely  admit,  is  of  no  value 
in  itself.  It  can  only  function  as  a  co¬ 
ordinating  medium  between  newspaper 
and  other  accepted  forms  of  advertising 
and  act  as  a  good  will  builder  for  the 
sponsor  of  the  program.  Moreover,  in¬ 
vestigation  will  prove  that  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  increased,  rather  than  de¬ 
creased,  their  budget  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  when  they  take  up  broadcasting. 

Now  in  my  opinion,  humble  though  it 
may  be,  newspapers  are  missing  a  mighty 
go^  bet  by  not  making  what  they  can 
out  of  radio.  True,  listing  programs  in 
which  firm  names  are  used  is  free  pub¬ 
licity,  but  it  is  news  with  a  reader  inter¬ 
est  that  can  not  be  denied.  Perhaps,  even 
undoubtedly,  it  is  deplorable  that  many 
concerns  have  branded  their  program 
with  their  trade  names-^but  that  is 
largely  the  fault  of  the  advertiser  and 
the  advertising  agent,  rather  than  the 
broadcasting  company.  But,  after  all, 
why  not  build  up  a  real  radio  following 
for  your  paper  and  then  say  to  each  of 
those  national  advertisers : 

“Here,  I  have  a  definite  market  for 
your  products  and  I  have  a  definite  fol¬ 
lowing  among  radio  listeners.  Why  not 
tie  up  your  radio  program  with  a  box 
ad  on  our  page  and  then  follow  through 
with  us  on  your  regular  advertising?” 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is,  at  least, 
worth  a  thought. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Reed  Williamson. 


farmers  want  unbiased,  accurate 

PAPERS,  SPOKESMAN  TELLS  EDITORS 


Present  Liberties  Taken  With  Facts  and  Figures  During 
Political  Campaigns — Says  Prejudiced  News  Results 
in  Loss  of  Reader  Confidence 


Address  delivered  to  the  annual  con-  buy  their  own  supplies.  It  may  be  a 
vention  of  the  Tennessee  Press  Associa-  good  thing  for  farmers,  but  as  the  city 
tion  at  Nashville,  by  J.  F.  Porter,  man  sees  it,  it  might  disturb  the  usual 
former,  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  president  channels  of  trade.  He  and_  his  friends 
of  the  Tennessee  Farm  Bureau  Federa-  have  their  businesses  established.  They 
tion  and  member  of  the  board  of  direc-  .are  rendering  a  service  to  the  com- 
tors  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  munity,  so  why  should  they  become  en- 
Federation,  Chicago.  thusiastic  about  this  matter,  which,  with- 

FOR  a  long,  long  time  newspapers  giving  it  much  thought,  does  not 

have  told  the  farmers  how  to  farm  appear  to  their  advantage?  Editors  can 
and  what  was  expected  of  them  and  they  farmer  to  the  city  busi- 

have  given  us  a  lot  of  advice.  In  fact  "^ss  man  understand  what  this  move- 
I  have  thought  that  when  an  editor  runs  means. 

out  of  something  to  write  about,  he  tries  Newspaper  men  naturally  associate 

himself  out  on  farm  legislation,  radical  business  men  other  than  farmers, 

farm  leaders,  farmers  who  hang  around  Jneir  direct  income  is  almost  altogether 
town  and  ride  in  automobiles  instead  of  ‘rom  business  men  other  than  farmers 
plowing,  and  farmers  who  complain  in-  and  naturally  their  view^int  is  influ- 
stead  of  boosting.  enced  by  these  contacts.  There  is,  how- 

It  has  always  been  of  interest  to  me,  is  also  worth 

as  I  visit  the  various  towns  and  cities  cultivating. 

of  our  state,  to  see  the  make-up  of  vari-  ^ke  farmer  and  his  wife  have  a  right 
ous  newspapers.  In  reading  a  news-  expect  the  newspaper  publisher  to 
paper  I  usually  glance  at  the  headlines  positively  that  those  who  are  agi- 

to  see  if  there  is  something  of  special  tating  the  fann  question  and  asking  for 
interest  to  me.  Then  I  turn  to  the  edi-  egislation,  are  the  real  friends  of 

tonal  page  and,  if  I  have  time,  I  read  agriculture  rather  than  those  who  find 
most  of  the  editorials.  A  newspaper  fault  with  every  effort  and  every  plan 
without  an  editorial  page  is  like  an  auto-  considered.  .  .  ,  . 

mobile  without  a  steering  wheel.  Might  we  not  justly  expect  the  news- 

However,  rather  than  being  interested  papers  and  magazines  of  the  country  to 
in  my  personal  views,  you  want  to  know  ,  down  on  fault  finding  with  the 
what  the  man  and  woman  on  the  farm  fanner  s_  pessimism,  until  they  know 
expect  of  their  newspaper.  pessimistic. 

First,  they  would  like  the  writer.  There  was  a  time,  I  am  told,  when  the 
whether  of  news  or  editorials,  to  be  un-  supposed  requirements  for  a  good  farmer 

Rnd  well  informed  were  &  stron^^  d&ck  dnd  d  weslc  mind. 

Ehher  the  possession  or  lack  of  these  Some  folks  evidemly  still  think  those 
two  qualifications  are  reflected  in  every  are  our  chief  qualifications  for  our  job. 
article  appearing  in  print.  another  side  to  this  pic- 

There  seems  to  be  a  liberty  taken  in  Perhaps  the  farmer  himself  is 

facts  and  figures  by  newspapers,  partic-  uiore  to  blame  than  anyone  else  for  his 
uUrly  in  political  campaigns,  that  is  hard  P''«f"f  unfortunate  jwsition.  Perhaps 
for  the  farmer  to  understand.  Finding  ^  d^ended  a  httle  too  much  on 
the  reports  and  sometimes  the  editorials,  strong  back.  We  have  depended  too 

to  be  prejudicial  and  partial,  plain  farm-  ^  others  to  manage  our  business, 

ers  have  a  tendency  to  lose  confidence,  given  far  too  little  attention  to 

and  in  consequence  the  paper  loses  its  the  marketing  of  our  products  and  to  the 
influence  with  them.  ^onomical  production  of  the  same. 

£  J  ij  1M  Ihese  shortcomings  reach  back  over  a 

The  armer  and  his  wife  would  like  ^^iod  of  many  years, 

you  to  cut  out  all  the  scandal,  but  as 

long  as  you  print  it,  we’ll  read  it,  just  some  unfortunate  circum- 

to  see  what  is  going  on  and  to  be  as  stances  in  connwtion  with  the  way 

well-informed  as  other  folks.  were  handled  for  agriculture  fo  - 

r-  _  ,  ,  .  ,  ^  ,  lowing  the  war,  but  I  have  never  felt 

.  Farm  people  have  a  right,  particularly  that  was  deliberate  on  the  part  of  any- 
m  an  agricultural  state,  to  ex^ct  news-  as  has  been  suggested.  It  wL 

paper  people  to  get  a  little  closer  than  ^^ther  the  more  or  less  inevitable  defla- 
you  sometimes  do  to  the  economic  posi-  tion  following  a  great  war. 
tion  of  agriculture.  Might  we  not  expect  r 

the  editor  to  know  that  for  farm  sup-  must  assume  some  re¬ 
plies  we  are  paying  double,  in  many  in-  sponsibility  for  not  having  years  ago 

stances,  what  we  paid  12  years  ago,  and  established  our  orf^niption  and  then 

for  our  products  we  are  now  receiving  stood  by  it  as  other  business  people  have 
only  a  little  more  than  we  received  12  marked  contrast 

years  ago?  procedure  in  our  early  history,  turned 

^  i  .  .u  .  over  our  legislative  matters  largely  to 

‘  gj^*  we  not  expect  the  editor  to  others,  and  these  others  naturally  give 
know  that  our  taxes  and  our  labor  costs  first  attention  to  such  legislation  as  is 
nave  doubled  along  with  the  rest?  That  favorable  to  themselves, 
the  general  cost  of  living  has  greatly  r\  r  .  u  c  .  •  i  • 

increased  to  farmers,  just  as  it  Ls  to  l«es-f.rst  in  the  love 

everyone  else  and  yet  the  price  of  farm  .i?^  i!’" 

products  has  not  increased  very  much,  hom^e,  the  church  and  the 

taken  as  a  whole?  That  thereLre  his  comi^nity  in  which  they  live.  Second  in 
net  income  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  conservatmn  of  our  soil,  and  the 

income  of  people  in  other  lines  of  r 

business?  stock.  Third,  co-operative  marketing  of 

.  ,  ■  .  .  ,  products  without  legislative  help  if 

Another  matter  on  which  editors  possible,  but  with  it  if  necessary.  These 
should  inform  themselves  is  that  the  things  can  be  .iccomplished  only  by  the 
native  fertility  of  the  soil  of  America  is  most  intelligent  and  loyal  action  of  farm 
gradually  leaching  away.  The  soil  is  the  people  themselves. 

original  capital  stock  of  the  farmer,  and  The  farmer  wants  you  editors  to  un- 
unless  the  farmer  is_  constantly  stopping  derstand  these  aims  and  recognize  and 
washes  by  construction  of  terraces  and  further  them  consistent  with  your  own 
ditches,  and  building  up  his  soil  through  interests. 

the  use  of  clover  and  grass,  its  intrinsic  Wg  want  you  to  know  that  it  takes  an 
•  decreas-  unusual  type  of  intelligence  to  cope  suc- 

ing  This  IS  of  Itself  a  vital  agricultural  cessfully  with  the  rain,  the  tW,  the 
p  0“*cm  affecting  future  generations,  freeze,  the  drought,  the  wind,  the  hail, 
and  editors  should  understand  it.  the  erosion  of  soil,  the  high  price  of 

It  is,  however,  only  natural  that  the  supplies,  the  depletion  of  the  natural  re¬ 
average  city  man  does  not  study  agricul-  sources  of  the  land,  and  the  over-pro- 
turaj  conditions,  since  he  has  his  own  duction  when  weather  is  favorable.  And 
affairs  that  need  attention.  we  expect  you  to  know  that  we  are  go- 

Then  there’s  this  idea  of  farmers  or-  ing  forward  in  spite  of  all  handicaps  and 
ganizing  to  sell  their  products  and  to  we  exjiect  and  invite  you  to  help  us. 


Photo  shows  the  superb  Los  Angles  Examiner  BuiJdinil,  one 
of  the  architectural  masterpieoas  of  the  Facj/ic  Coast 


The  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
watches  performance  records 
—and  reorders  One  Set  Rollers 


One  Set  Rollers  was  ordered  by  the 
Examiner  six  years  ago.  The  per¬ 
formance  of  these  rollers  was  carefully 
watched — and  constant  reorders 
followed. 

In  every  part  of  the  world,  Goodrich 
One  Set  Rollers  can  emancipate  pub¬ 
lishers  from  pressroom  troubles  and 
delays.  They  are  already  in  success¬ 
ful  use  in  both  North  and  South 
America,  in  England,  in  Japan,  in 
Cuba.  Temperature  and  climatic 
changes  do  not  affect  them.  Wash- 
ups  are  eliminated.  Half-tones  are 
always  clean.  There  is  no  doctoring 
and  changing  of  rollers.  They  do  not 
hold  ink  grit  and  dust.  They  last  so 
much  longer  than  old-type  rollers 
that  they  will  more  than  pay  for 
themselves  out  of  extra  wear 
alone. 

Let  us  prove  how  Goodrich  One 
Set  Rollers  can  solve  your  own  press¬ 
room  problems.  Write  us  today. 


The  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  one 
of  the  largest  newspapers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  newspaper  properties  in 
America,  has  just  ordered  100  percent 
equipment  of  Goodrich  One  Set  Roll¬ 
ers  for  three  new  Hoe  High  Speed 
(Pancoast  style)  Oct-Quad  presses, 
12  unit  design. 

In  addition,  Goodrich  One  Set 
Rollers  have  been  performing  per¬ 
fectly  for  the  Examiner  on  the  largest 
press  in  the  world — a  24-cylinder  Hoe 
(Pancoast  style)  Universal  Unit  Multi¬ 
color  press — Goodrich  equipped  100 
jjercent. 

This  remarkable  endorsement  of 
Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers  is  a  tribute, 
not  only  to  these  money-saving  roll¬ 
ers,  but  to  the  scientific  and  intelligent 
methods  employed  by  the  Examiner 
in  constantly  developing  the  efficiency 
of  its  plant  with  progressive,  proven 
equipment.  The  first  set  of  Goodrich 


Photo  show*  one  of  the  Hoe  (Pancoast  ityle)  Double  Octu¬ 
ple  presses  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  plant.  Three 
new  presses  of  the  same  type  are  shortly  to  be  installed. 


Niles  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  exclusive  distributors 

75  West  Street,  New  York  180  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
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UR  OVN  VORl-D 

or  LEtTbRS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


An  article  well  worth  a  line  or  two 
of  type  in  “Our  Own  World  of 
Letters”  is  “Boston  Corbett,”  by 
Albert  T.  Reid,  in  “Scribner’s  Maga¬ 
zine”  for  July.  Corbett,  it  will  be  re¬ 
called,  was  the  man  who  shot  John 
Wilkes  Booth  after  the  latter  had  assas¬ 
sinated  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  article 
sheds  new  light  on  the  man  of  mystery 
in  the  Lincoln  drama. 

The  author  of  the  article  was  bqrn  in 
Concordia,  Kansas,  to  which  Corbett  re¬ 
treated  after  he  had  killed  Booth. 
While  Mr.  Reid  has  worked  on  the  staff 
of  several  metropolitan  newspapers,  he 
is  possibly  best  remembered  in  newspaper 
circles  as  the  founder  and  owner  of  the 
Leavenworth  (Kan.)  Post.  He  was  di¬ 
rector  of  pictorial  publicity  for  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  the 
Harding  campaign.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  the  owner  of  the  Albert  T.  Reid 
syndicate  and  makes  his  home  at  Forest 
Hills,  Long  Island.  His  article  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  portrait  and  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Corbett.  All  illustrations  are 
taken  from  his  sketch  book. 
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present  student  body  at  the  Pulitzer 
School  and  another  directory  of  its 
graduates. 

Full  page  half-tone  illustrations  show 
the  senior  class  and  the  junior  class. 

The  editorial  board  of  “The  Columbia 
Journalist”  consists  of :  Gilbert  Dewart, 
editor-in-chief;  the  senior  staff:  Will  C. 
Weng,  Charles  G.  Bennett,  Geppert 
March ;  and  the  junior  staff :  Bernard 
D.  Cahn,  Rosemary  Doyle,  Milton  H. 
Lubell,  Genevieve  Moloney. 

The  volume  reflects  credit  both  upon 
the  editors  and  the  contributors.  It  also 
shows  the  sincere  attempt  that  is  being 
made  by  most  schools  of  journalism  to 
make  instruction  practical. 


PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  LYON 
PHELPS,  in  his  department,  “As  I 
Like  It,”  in  “Scribner’s  Magazine”  for 
July,  prints  two  items  of  interest  to 
members  of  the  class.  One  relates  to 
the  speech  that  Sir  James  Barrie  made 
at  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  dinner, 
held  on  Shakespeare’s  birthday.  In  this 
speech  Barrie  is  reported  as  having  said 
that  if  Shakespeare  had  come  to  London 
nowadays,  he  would  have  become  a 
journalist. 

The  other  item  is  a  bitter  criticism  of 
certain  advertisements  of  books  now 
appearing  in  the  metropolitan  daily.  In 
speaking  of  these  advertisements  Profes¬ 
sor  Phelps  adds: 

I  remember  in  the  New  York  Eveninq  Post 
there  used  to  be  a  statement  to  advertisers  to 
the  effect  that  advertisements  must  be  un¬ 
objectionable  in  every  respect.  When  I  see 
some  of  the  advertisements  of  new  hooks  that 
now  appear  in  our  leading  newspapers,  I  fear 
they  cannot  be  described  except  in  language 
almost  as  bad  as  their  own.  The  purfiose  of 
such  advertisements  is  of  course  obvious. 

Anyone  who  has  read  some  of  the 
recent  book  advertisements  in  the  press, 
will  agree  with  the  criticism  made  by 
Professor  Phelps. 

*  a  V 

C  TUDENTS  in  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism  have  produced  another 
copy  of  their  annual  publication,  “The 
Columbia  Journalist.”  The  edition  for 
1929  is  dedicated  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Pulitzer  School,  and  a  brief  preface  is 
contributed  by  the  director,  John  W. 
Cunliffe.  He  asserts  that  the  teacher 
has  no  greater  satisfaction  than  “to 
know  that  the  instruction  he  seems  to 
scatter,  in  blind  faith,  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  does  actually  bear  fruit.” 

Various  chapters  take  up  feature 
stories,  editorials,  special  stories,  book 
criticisms,  and  hews  stories.  In  addition, 
the  volume  contains  a  directory  of  the 


that  its  general  level  of  ethics  cannot 
remain  much  above  the  wisdom  of  the 
people.  He  also  insists  that  there  is 
nothing  which  compels  the  buying  public 
to  patronize  honest  merchants,  but  that 
there  is  much  in  ingenious  advertise¬ 
ments — with  their  glowing  descriptions 
and  exaggerated  illustrations — ^to  tempt 
the  public  into  buying  from  advertisers 
who  are  either  fraudulent  or  are  playing 
with  the  truth.  He  intimates  that  adver¬ 
tisers  will  be  glad  to  have  their  copy 
give  pertinent  facts  about  products  when 
buyers  become  more  critical. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  done  more  than  his 
bit  in  “The  Shopping  Book”  to  make 
women  buyers,  and  especially  those  just 
starting  housekeeping,  more  critical  in 
their  purchases.  Two  of  his  best  chap¬ 
ters  tell  how  to  buy  textiles  and  toilet 
preparations.  But  the  “soul  of  reform” 
in  advertising  copy  will  be  found  in  the 
“reform  of  the  soul.”  In  the  latter  “The 
Shopping  Book”  should  be  of  consider¬ 
able  help. 

*  *  * 


A  DVERTISING  in  general  and  news- 
paper  advertising  in  particular  is 
again  coming  under  the  magazine  micro¬ 
scope.  The  Nnv  Republic,  for  example, 
has  recently  published  several  articles 
that  are  extremely  critical  of  the  appeals 
used  in  certain  copy. 

In  addition  to  the  magazine  articles 
several  books  have  come  out  in  which 
advertising  copy  has  been  put  under  a 
similar  microscope.  One  of  the  latest 
of  this  character  is  “The  Shopping 
Book”  (Macmillan  Company),  by  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Baldwin.  This  volume  stresses 
the  things  that  women  shoppers  should 
consider  in  making  purchases.  In  the 
minds  of  many  critics  advertising  copy 
is  open  to  criticism,  for  it  seems  to 
have  as  its  motto,  “Anything  that  will 
make  a  sale.” 

That  advertisers  are  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  a  change  in  copy  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Jesse  Isidor  Straus,  president 
of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  of  New  York  City, 
contributes  the  introduction  to  “The 
Shopping  Book.”  In  speaking  of  the 
woman  shopper  he  asks  the  pertinent 
question,  “Why  should  she  buy  blindly, 
merely  through  force  of  habit  or  through 
the  special  pleading  of  clever  advertising, 
rather  than  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  which  will  give  her  pur¬ 
chases  the  qualities  that  are  best  suited 
to  her  need?”  He  quotes  the  following 
from  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Survey  Graphic,  last  November: 

The  American  housewife  is  besieged  on  every 
hand  with  advertisements  telling  her  she  must 
buy  far  more  than  her  income  will  allow  or 
rum  her  children's  health,  her  husband’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  her  own  good  looks.  Many  house¬ 
wives  already  are  seeking  some  more  adequate 
basis  for  purchases  than  beautiful  pictures,  ap¬ 
pealing  slogans,  and  the  endorsement  of  movie 
actresses.  When  enough  of  them  demand 
scientific  facts  on  which  to  base  their  purchases 
the  facts  will  be  made  available.  Impartial  re¬ 
search  on  consumers'  goods,  and  a  public  pro¬ 
gram  of  consumers’  education,  are  two  move¬ 
ments  which  must  be  developed  hand-in-hand. 

Another  point  stressed  by  Mr.  Straus 
is  that  merchandising  is  like  politics,  in 
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The  monographs,  by  Douglas  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie  of  Chicago,  have  always 
shown  results  of  careful  research  into 
the  cradle  days  of  American  journalism. 
His  latest  booklet,  “The  First  Printing 
in  British  Columbia,”  pays  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  pioneer  newspaper,  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Gazette,  which  first  appeared  in 
Vancouver  Island  on  (Friday)  June  25, 
1858.  This  paper  was  started  by  a 
group  of  newspaper  men  from  San 
Francisco.  They  had  arrived  in  Victoria 
shortly  after  the  rush  to  that  place  began 
after  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Fraser 
River  in  1856.  The  Victoria  Gazette,  as 
Mr.  McMurtrie  points  out,  first  sold  at 
25c  a  copy — later  reduced  to  a  “bit” 
(12^c).  It  lasted  just  one  year  and  a 
file  is  preserved  in  the  Provincial 
Library  at  Victoria. 

The  rush  of  gold-seekers  soon  brought 
competition.  On  July  28,  1858,  appeared 
the  first  issue  of  the  Vancouver  Island 
Ga.jcffc— established  by  Frederick  Ma- 
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riott  of  San  Francisco — ^the  city  to 
which  he  later  returned  to  edit,  for 
many  years,  the  News-Letter. 

Other  newspapers  in  Vancouver  Island 
are  then  taken  up  by  Mr.  McMurtrie. 
In  addition  to  the  pioneer  pap2rs  he 
takes  up  early  books  and  pamphlets  that 
were  printed  in  British  Columbia.  One 
of  these  tells  how  John  Nugent,  editor 
of  the  Herald  of  San  Francisco,  at¬ 
tempted  to  seize  Victoria  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States. 

The  frontispiece  of  “The  First  Print¬ 
ing  in  British  Columbia”  is  the  facsimile 
of  the  first  page  of  volume  1,  number  1, 
of  the  Victoria  Gazette. 

4  4  * 

'C’ROM  a  second-hand  book  store  I 
^  picked  up,  the  other  day,  a  copy  of 
“The  Great  Metropolis.”  One  chapter 
of  the  book  was  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Horace  Greeley.  In  it  was  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  Greeley  was  the  best  known 
man  in  the  United  States. 

An  assertion,  such  as  this,  may  explain 
why  Joseph  S.  Myers,  professor  of  Jour- 
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nalism  at  Ohio  State  University,  when  he 
|)egan  his  monograph,  “The  Genius  of 
Horace  Greeley,’’  had  a  prior  feeling 
that  the  famous  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  was  an  over-estimated  man,  and 
was  wrong  oftener  than  he  was  right. 
Uut  Professor  Myers  confesses,  on  the 
first  page  of  his  text,  that  as  he  studied 
Greeley’s  life  more  deeply  he  began  to 
waiver  and  then  to  understand  that  Gree¬ 
ley  was  “something  more,  much  more, 
than  an  opinionated  editor  with  a  vitri¬ 
olic  pen  and  a  vituperative  tongue.’’ 

In  insisting  that  contemporary  critics, 
whether  friendly  or  inimical,  be  dis¬ 
counted,  and  that  Greeley  be  studied 
from  the  light  of  the  morals,  ethics  and 
manners  of  the  Civil  War  period.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Myers  adds: 

In  Greeley's  case  it  would  t>e  worse  than 
folly  to  ask  whether  he  would  be  a  great  editor 
t^y,  just  as  foolish  as  to  ask  what  kind  of  a 
twentieth-century  soldier  Julius  Caesar  would 
he,  or  what  kind  of  a  mariner  Christopher 
(Rumbus  would  be  on  the  bridge  of  the  Levia¬ 
than.  We  must  keep  in  mind  what  Horace 
Greeley  did  in  the  hfties  and  sixties  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  not  what  he  might  have 
done  earlier  or  later. 

These  thoughts  may  help  unravel  the  more 
or  less  tangled  thread  of  Greeley's  life  and 
fcnlua. 

A  good  pen  picture  of  Greeley  is  thus 
drawn  by  Professor  Myers. 

Greeley  was  considerably  over  average  height, 
of  a  rather  ill-knit  frame,  with  a  good-sized 
round  head.  Fine  hair,  decidedly  mond,  cov¬ 
ered  the  dome  and  extended  around  the  sides 
of  his  face  and  under  his  chin.  His  nenr* 
lighted  eyes  early  made  necessary  heavy-lensed 
ipectacles,  sitting  on  his  short  nose  and  looptMl 
around  his  ears.  His  Pickwickian  face  and 
hgure  were  enough  to  attract  attention  to  him, 
but  they  were  accentuated  bv  the  manner  of 
bis  dress,  which  made  him  nne  sport  for  the 
caricaturist.  When  not  togged  out  for  formal 
occasions,  he  wore  ill-httiiig  garments,  in  s  irn- 
mer  time  always  of  white  linen,  with  the  invari¬ 
able  linen  duster  topi^ed  by  a  high,  white  beavei 
hat.  In  his  day  men  wore  boots  which  with 
some  difficulty  trousers  were  made  to  conceal. 
Greeley  was  never  a  patient  man  and  often 
one  trouser  leg  would  catch  in  his  boot  strap 
and  stav  there  all  day.  His  string  necktie 
lodged  its  bow  under  one  ear  or  the  other,  we 
are  told,  but  he  was  always  scrupulously  clean, 
with  a  fresh  linen  suit  a  day.  Rain  or  shine 
he  went  alwut  armed  with  the  fat  umbrella 
of  the  period. 

After  this  pen  portrait  Professor 
Myers  then  takes  up  the  thread  of  Gree¬ 
ley’s  life  as  an  apprentice  on  the  North¬ 
ern  Spectator,  at  East  Poultney,  Ver¬ 
mont.  As  he  winds  it  up  on  his  literary 
spool,  he  brings  out  the  different  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  with  which  the 
name  of  Greeley  was  associated  before 
the  Tril)une  was  founded  in  New  York. 
Professor  Myers  finds  it  hard  to  separate 
the  Tribune  from  Greeley.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  simple:  Greeley  was  the  Tribune. 

Professor  Myers  then  passes  on  to 
consider  Greeley  as  an  office-seeker  and 
a  politician.  Here  he  makes  a  dis¬ 
tinct  contribution  to  the  literature  about 
Greeley. 

In  “The  Genius  of  Horace  Greeley" 
Professor  Myers  has  said  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  about  Greeley's  family  life.  He 
has  skipped  over  that  most  interesting 
chapter  where  James  Fenimore  Cooper 
brought  his  lil)el  suits  against  the  editor 
of  The  Tribune,  and  has  omitted  all  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  trips  abroad  taken  by  Gree¬ 
ley,  but  he  has  sketched,  with  a  sure  pen, 
tho.se  chapters  which  are  most  pivotal 
in  Greeley’s  career  first  as  an  editor  and 
then  as  a  politician. 

Those  who  desire  a  copy  should  ask 
for  “Number  Six  of  the  Journalism 
Series’’  put  out  by  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

*  *  « 

^UTANKHAMEN,  though  he  lived 
centuries  ago,  has  had  in  recent  years 
more  than  his  share  of  front  page  posi¬ 
tion.  The  best  poem  about  him,  however, 
may  be  found  in  “Cast  in  Bronze”  (The 
Mosher  Press),  by  Gertrude  Huntington 
McGiffert,  a  sister  of  Robert  R.  Boyce, 
who  is  connected  with  the  West  Virginia 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company. 

“Cast  in  Bronze”  consists  of  three  col¬ 
lections  of  poems.  “Tutankhamen  Rides” 
may  be  found  in  the  first,  which  finds  its 
subjects  along  the  Nile  in  Egypt. 

The  second,  entitled  “The  Greek  Cy¬ 
cle,”  sings  of  the  land  of  Hellas  and  the 
statutes  of  the  Acropolis.  To  get  the  full 
beauty  of  the  poems  one  is  forced  to  take 
down  the  dust-covered  Greek  lexicon  of 
college  days.  But  the  pleasure  derived 
is  worth  the  effort. 


The  third  group  of  poems  takes  up 
Palestine  in  general  and  the  towns  of 
Galilee  in  particular.  Here  a  favorite 
with  many  will  be  “Decapolis.” 

A  poem  missed  is  one  to  sing  the 
praises  of  that  great  Greek  commander, 
Epaminondas.  If  there  is  one  Greek  hero 
who  has  been  neglected  both  in  prose 
and  in  verse  it  is  he. 

Practically  every  poem  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  subject  that  furnishes  the 
inspiration. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  author  of  that  newspaper  classic 
“Deadlines,”  Henry  Justin  Smith, 
has  found  time  between  his  duties 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  to  pen  another  novel,  “Poor 
Devil”  (Covici  Friede).  The  title  does 
not  refer  specifically  to  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  personage  of  the  back  office  but  to 
a  poor  chap  who  left  a  little  country 
village  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Chicago. 
This  latest  tale  by  Mr.  Smith  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  during  the  present 
week. 

WASHINGTON  POST  HITS 
LINDBERGH  ARTICLE  | 

Article  by  Julian  Maeon  in  Saturday 
Evening  Post  Who  Said  Aviator 
Did  Not  Mean  to  be  Rude  to 
Capital  Crowds 

“Lindbergh  and  the  Press,”  an  article 
by  Julian  S.  Mason,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Ei'ening  Post,  in  the  current  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  in 
which  the  latter  comes  to  the  defense  of 
the  famous  flier  in  the  “mud  splashing” 
controversy  of  last  April,  has  drawn  a 
pointed  retort  from  the  Washington  Post. 

The  Post,  apparently  adopting  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  Mason’s  article  is  an  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  reliability  of  Washington 
reporters,  devoted  some  1,500  words  of 
its  issue  of  Sunday,  August  4,  to  repeat 
that  “Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  upon 
landing  at  Bolling  Field  on  April  12 
maneuvered  his  plane  in  a  manner  to 
splash  mud  and  water  several  times  on 
the  crowd  gathered  there  to  greet  him.” 

In  his  article  Mason  explains  that  the 
aviator  did  not  mean  to  l)e  rude  and  did 
not  know  what  he  had  done  until  some 
time  after  the  incident.  He  said  that 
Col.  Lindbergh  is  deathly  afraid  of  acci¬ 
dents  in  landing  and  deeply  concerned 
with  the  safety  of  the  crowds  who  rush 
out  on  the  field  to  meet  him  and  for 
this  reason  he  was  turning  the  propeller 
of  the  plane  away  from  the  onrushing 
crowds  when  the  draught  from  the  whirl¬ 
ing  blades  splashed  the  mud  about. 

“The  story  of  his  friends,  which  is 
his  account  of  it,  is  that  he  had  to  make 
a  definite  landing  place,  that  he  was  in 
a  terrific  hurry,  and  that  he  had  to  pro¬ 
tect'  cameramen,  reporters,  and  specta¬ 
tors  against  themselves.  Therefore  he 
followed  his  usual  tactics  and  turned  the 
plane  so  that  the  death  dealing  propeller 
was  upheld  instead  of  downfield  where 
the  crowds  were.”  This  is  Mason’s 
view'. 

The  editor  explains  that  the  situation 
may  have  been  averted  if  the  Colonel 
had  a  press  representative,  but  then  he 
says  .  .  .  “why  should  the  newspapers 
be  able  to  compel  Col.  Lindbergh  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  representative  at  $50  to  $75  a 
week,  to  satisfy  the  newspapers?” 

In  defense  of  its  stand  the  Post  prints, 
along  w'ith  its  own  account  of  the  inci¬ 
dent,  the  stories  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Herald  and  the  Evening 
Star.  In  each  it  is  stated  that  the  flier 
deliberately  caused  the  propeller  of  his 
ship  to  spray  the  muddy  water. 

MO.  EDITORS  TO  MEET  NOV.  14 

The  fi2nd  annual  convention  of  the 
Missouri  Press  Association  will  be  held 
at  Kansas  City  Nov.  14  to  16.  Ren. 
Charles  L.  M  oods,  editor  of  the  RoUa 
Herald,  is  president  of  the  associatiou 
J.  S.  Hubbard  is  executive  secretary. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Carl  C. 
Magee,  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
News;  Gov.  Clyde  M.  Reed  of  Kansas, 
and  Dean  Walter  Williams  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 


There  is  a  better  light 
than  daylight! 

But,  you  ask,  how  come?  What  is  it?  Who  said  so?  Well, 
it  is  a  fact,  we’ll  promise  you  that ...  It  is  Cooper  Hewitt 
light,  and  Science  has  told  us  that  it’s  better  than  daylight. 
Men  who  work  under  it  say  so  too.  So  does  the  production 
sheet  and  the  quality  of  the  output. 

The  truth  of  it,  briefly,  is  this:-  Daylight,  while  it  appears 
to  be  “white”  light,  is  actually  composed  of  all  the  colors 
known  to  mankind.  Look  at  a  rainbow  and  you  see  visible 
evidence  of  this.  Your  eyes  not  being  able  to  focus  on  many 
different  colors  at  one  time,  compromise  on  yellow-green. 
These  are  the  rays  which  have  the  greatest  seeing  value  and 
are  easiest  on  the  eyes.  So,  the  reason  that  you  see  objects 
clearly  is  because  your  eyes  have  adjusted  themselves  to  these 
cool  yellow-green  rays — the  best  seeing  rays  of  light.  Nature 
has  attended  to  that. 

Now  Cooper  Hewitt  light  is  composed  of  only  four 
colors — yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet.  But  there  is  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  yellow-green;  in  fact  over  90%  of  Cooper 
Hewitt  Light  is  yellow-green  and  less  than  10%  blue  and  violet. 

It  is  only  logical  to  believe  that  any  light  which  is  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  yellow-green  would  be  the  light  in  which 
workmen  can  see  things  clearly  and  sharply  with  a  minimum 
of  eye-strain.  That  is  why  newspapers  like  the  New  York  Times, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Detroit  Free  Press  and  many  other 
leaders  of  the  industry  employ  Cooper  Hewitt  illumination.  A 
trial  installation  in  your  own  plant  can  be  arranged  without 
obligation  to  you.  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company,  863 
Adams  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

COOPER  HEWITT 


A  General 


Organization 
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LONDON  STAR  ADDS 
MOBILE  PRESS  PLANT 


Serre*  150,000  People  et  Air  Force 
Pageant  With  New*  Printed  at 
Scene — U*e*  Fa*t  Truck  for 
Late  Sport*  Edition* 


By  Allan  Delafons 

London  Editor,  Edito*  &  Publisre* 

London,  Aug.  1. — London’s  three  even¬ 
ing  newspapers,  the  Star,  the  Etrenin§ 
Standard  and  the  Evening  News,  are  na¬ 
tional  in  the  sense  that  they  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  from  their 
publishing  centre  and  must  use  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  late  news  distributed  to  the 
whole  of  the  southern  half  of  England 
and  Wales.  Direct  telephone  reporting 
of  horse  races  and  similar  events  from 
aeroplane  to  the  printing  office,  tele¬ 
graphic  transmission  of  photographs 
from  a  motor-van  at  the  source  of  the 
news  to  the  newspaper’s  receiving  room; 
telephone,  wireless,  carrier  pigeon,  aero¬ 
plane,  motor-boat,  fast  automobile,  have 
been  used  for  rapid  transmission  of  news 
and  pictures  from  their  source  to  the 
office. 

But  the  evening  papers  faced  a  greater 
problem  in  the  distributicMi  of  the  news¬ 
papers  rapidly  and  completely  to  a 
wide  area.  The  Star  tried  out  an  inno¬ 
vation  at  the  Royal  Air  Force  Pageant 
when  it  carried  supplies  of  the  paper  to 
the  show  and  there  received  by  telephone, 
reports  of  the  afternoon’s  sporting  and 
other  events  which  were  set  up  in  type 
and  printed  on  a  small  high  speed  press 
in  the  van,  and  distributed  to  the  150,000 
people  at  the  show. 

The  van’s  equipment  includes  case  of 
type  and  Bush  printing  machine  which 
prints  news  into  the  automatically  fed 
copies  of  the  Star,  in  the  “stop  press” 
column,  at  the  rate  of  7,500  copies  an 
hour.  The  press  is  driven  by  a  h.p. 
gasoline  engine  or  by  the  van  engine 
itself.  Roller  shutters  at  back  and  sides 
of  the  van  lift  to  reveal  counters  for  the 
sale  of  the  papers  and  the  van  can  carry 
a  large  supply  of  the  papers  to  any  large 
gathering  for  printing  and  distribution 
in  this  style.  Speed  is  also  an  important 
factor  in  newspaper  distribution  for  the 
London  evenings,  and  the  Star  has  an¬ 
other  new  van  capable  of  75  miles  an 
hour  with  load  of  papers  and  sellers, 
which  is  used  for  distribution  of  “Sport¬ 
ing  Results”  editions  at  sports  and  race 
meetings  outside  the  metropolis. 


TEACHES  AIRCRAFT  MAKING 


Lo*  Angele*  Time*  E*tabli*ke*  League 
With  Playground  Department 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  recently  es¬ 
tablished  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Play- 
ground  Aircraft  League,  probably  the 
first  organization  of  its  kind.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  include  a  preliminary  four- 
week  course  in  miniature  aircraft  build¬ 
ing,  which  will  carry  the  students 
through  the  vacation  season,  following 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Enginoort 

Flatiron  Building 

175  Fifth  Ava.  at  Z3rd  St. 
Telephone:  Algonquin  1620 

Designer*  and  builder*  of 
special  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirement*  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant. 

Specialist*  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  building* 
to  meet  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  needs. 


which  classes  will  be  organized  for  the 
entire  year.  The  lessons  are  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Junior  Times,  every  Sun¬ 
day,  as  a  reference  aid  to  the  students. 

The  Times  already  has  conducted  two 
free  aviation  schools.  The  new  venture, 
however,  is  being  conducted  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Los  Angeles  Playground 
and  Recreation  Department.  Already 
eight  playgrounds  have  been  allocated  as 
headquarters  for  district  clubs  and,  as 
expansion  necessitates,  clubs  and  leagues 
will  be  placed  in  every  part  of  the  Los 
Angeles  area. 

Each  club  or  playground  group  is  given 
a  separate  charter  and  operates  under  the 
general  by-laws  of  the  league.  Regular 
business  meetings  must  be  held  as  well  as 
attendance  at  classes.  Schoolboys’  classes 
will  be  held  during  the  day,  and  special 
clubs  will  be  organized  for  night  sessions 
for  older  boys  who  work  during  the  day. 


JERSEY  PRESS  TO  MEET 

Sessions  of  the  eighth  annual  insti¬ 
tute  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  held  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Oct.  7, 
will  be  confined  this  year  to  one  day 
only,  instead  of  the  two,  as  previously, 
it  was  announced  last  week  by  Dr.  Carl 
R.  W’oodward,  of  Rutgers,  following  a 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  institute  committee. 


STAFF  PRAISES  CITY  ED. 


Printed  Story  Featuring  Him  on  His 
Anniversary 

James  A.  Stuart,  for  15  years  city 
editor  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald, 
celebrated  his  37th  year  of  newspaper 
work  recently.  On  the  day  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  staff  members  inserted  a  sto^  in 
the  paper  describing  the  city  editor’s 
routine  day,  ending  with  the  following : 

“Jim  doesn’t  know  anything  about  this 
story,  the  first  one  ever  published  since 
he  has  been  city  editor  without  passing 
his  desk.  It  is  the  staff’s  special  tribute 
to  a  real  boss  and  if  he  doesn’t  fire  us 
for  writing  this,  after  he  reads  it  in  the 
paper,  we  hope  we  will  celebrate  many 
more  anniversaries  with  him  in  the  years 
to  come.” 


FOWLER  IN  PUBLICITY  WORK 

Volney  B.  Fowler,  for  the  last  four 
years  city  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times,  resigned  Aug.  3  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  supervisor  of  publicity  of 
the  (jeneral  Motors  Export  Company  in 
New  York  city.  He  will  be  succe^ed 
by  Robert  Beard,  formerly  assistant 
city  editor.  Charles  E.  Carll,  former 
courthouse  reporter,  will  become  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor.  Stanley  A.  Tullsen  is 
managing  editor. 


WINS  $20,000  DAMAGES 

A  verdict  of  ^,000  general  damages 
and  $15,000  punitive  damages  has  been 
returned  against  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Telegram  in  a  suit  for  libel  brought 
against  it  by  Thomas  Mannix,  Portland 
lawyer.  The  suit  was  based  on  a  pub¬ 
lished  interview  with  Harry  Knight,  now 
serving  a  sentence  in  the  Missouri  peni¬ 
tentiary  on  an  old  murder  charge, 
Knight  in  his  interview  charged  that 
Mannix  was  endeavoring  to  gain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  fortune  of  Tony  Neppach,  a 
client.  The  trial  lasted  one  week. 


CHANGES  TO  DAILY 

The  Colusa  (Cal.)  Herald  will  be 
changed  from  a  tri- weekly  to  a  daily 
publication,  August  12.  M.  L.  Wilson 
and  M.  E.  Holloway,  owners,  have  an¬ 
nounced.  Wilmer  G.  Brill  will  be  news 
editor  and  Floyd  McCue  business  man¬ 
ager.  United  Press  news  service  will 
be  received. 


AD  EXECUTIVES  TO  MEET 

Annual  Fall  conference  of  the  News- 
I«per  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Oct.  24.  W.  F.  Dagon, 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal,  is 
chairman  of  the  program  committee. 


HOE 

Day  and  Night 

Emergency 

Service 

Repair  Parts  are 
stocked  to  speed 
Hoe  Service: 

“We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
promptness  in  shipping  the  gears 
to  us.” 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Herald 
Jan.  16,  1929. 


A  Telephone  or  Telegraph 
Communication  will 
receive  immediate 
attention 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York  Boston  San  Francisco 
Chicago  New  Orleans  London 


Syndicate  Services  and  Features 
can  be  marketed  most  econom¬ 
ically  through  Classified  Adver¬ 
tisement*. 


Inbuilt 

i&l 

1  PRESSES  j 

a  Bargains  \ 
m  in  all  types  S 

■  tell  US  your  needs  ■ 

2  and  send  jbr  list  * 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

CHICAGO  —  NCW  YORK  *“  LONDON 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  G>rk  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS — 40,000  per  hr.  The  hearlsst 
and  most  productive  high  speed  uuit  press.  Bkiulpp^  with  Istest  quick 
lock-up  plate  clamps,  automatic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoplate  and 
dr;  mat  equipment.  All  materlala,  steels,  brouces,  etc.,  of  the  latest 
approved  mechanical  engineering  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  aiugle  plate  rotary.  The  full  36,000  running 
speed  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  costs  (material  and  labor)  cut  In 
half.  Economy  for  the  growing  moderate  sized  daily.  Unit-designed  ;  built 
In  8  pg.,  12  pg.,  16  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  size  can,  by  adding  units,  be 
in  Iti 


Increased 


its  capacity. 


THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  smaller  dalliea  and  weekUee. 
Prints  from  the  roll  and  cuts,  folds  and  delivers  perfected  newapapen. 
6,  8,  10,  12,  1-4  or  16  pages  complete  in  one  operation.  Speed  6,000  to 
6,000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Writs  us  your  press  nssds^Lst  us  hslp  you  solos  your  pressroom  problsmo 
Our  sta0  is  of  your  soroies 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 
t  Tima  —  M  par  lina 

3  Times  —  AO  per  lina 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  lina 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charce  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  in> 
sa^on.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
E^tor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  rlcht  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


Very  Desirable  eemt-weekly  and  Job  plant;  ex- 
clnaiTe  field;  good  real  estate;  splendid  equip¬ 
ment;  earning  20%  net  on  prire  asked;  Initial 
payment,  $20,000;  nrailable  only  to  September  1, 
J,  B,  Shale,  Times  Bldg,,  New  York, 


Oklahoma  la  Booming — ^We  have  a  few  good 
dallies  available  there;  two  of  them  $50,000 
properties;  others  larger,  Olyde  H,  Knox,  11B2 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg,,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Money  Makers,  Exclusive  Fields,  Dallies  In 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  California, 
Illinois,  Texas,  Indiana,  North  Dakota.  Two 
mergers  pending.  Charles  M.  Veasey,  Wrlgley 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Omar  D.  Gray,  Sturgeon,  Mo.,  writes;  ‘T  can 
sell  a  Tennessee  dally  for  $75,000,  one-third 
down,  which  Is  on  the  eve  of  making  goo<l 
money  in  n  city  which  Increased  in  population 
J5  iier  cent  In  two  years. 

“I  can  sell  a  dally  in  the  Southwest  which 
will  net  this  year  ten  per  cent,  on  a  valuation 
sf  the  asking  price,  which  Is  $000,000.  The 
deal  must  lie  a  cash  one.  If  you  can't  raise 
$900,000  don’t  write. 

“I  can  sell  a  dally  In  Illinois  for  $600,000. 
with  a  down  payment  of  $.'100,000.  Exclusive 
leid. 

"If  you  have  $10,000  I  can  sell  you  an  llll- 
lols  dally  which  Is  clearing  over  sixteen  per 
rent,  on  'the  Investment  which  includes  building 
besides  a  good  salary  to  the  owner. 

“I  thought  I  would  get  a  thousand  letters 
from  newspaper  workers  who  would  want  to 
invest  at  least  $125,  on  easy  payments,  in  my 
bolding  company  which  I  propose  to  start  when 
the  Wall  Street  bubble  bursts  hut  I  have 
received  only  nitout  a  hundred  replies.  What’s 
the  matter  with  you  boys?  Don’t  you  want  to 
save  any  money  in  a  proposition  which  would 
be  iierfectly  safe  for  you?” 


Newspaper*  for  Sale 


For  Sale— Weekly  located  In  exclusive  field  in 
central  state.  In  rapidly  growing  city  where 
impending  development  indicates  an  unusually 
good  siiecnlative  future  for  the  field.  The  price 
is  $;t5.000  and  It  will  take  $16,000  cash  to 
swing  the  deal.  Plant  is  now  making  20  per 
cent,  on  price  asked  after  subtracting  a  salary 
of  $3,000  a  year  for  owner.  C-fl82,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Partner  Wanted 


Editor,  with  eBtahlUhed  reputation,  wisbea  ex¬ 
perienced,  succeBBful  and  trustworthy  business 
associate  and  orftanizer  In  establiBhinfjf  a  new 
evenl'if^  paper  in  the  wealthiest  an(l  fastest 
frowin{(  city  of  IfiO.OOO  in  America;  smithw’est; 
editor  has  occupied  a  dominant  Journalistic  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  city  and  state  for  fifteen  years,  and 
has  an  extensive  clientele;  a  splendid  field,  a 
hlab-grade.  dignified  opportunity  worth  any 
man’s  careful  investigation.  Applicants  should 
have  some  capital  and  must  have  high  connec¬ 
tions.  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 
Highest  testimonials  required  and  given,  C-OSd, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Oirculation  Builders — Blair  A  Austin,  230  North 
Sixth  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales- 
manship  Club  Campaigns. 


The  World’s  Largest  Circulation  Building  Organ¬ 
isation — The  only  circulation  building  service  in 
Newspaiierdom  furnishing  publishers  affidavits  of 
the  exact  results  of  Its  every  campaign.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 


A,  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortez  Building, 
Santa  Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circula¬ 
tion  building  organization  accepting  only  bona- 
fide  aubscrlptlnns  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber). 
Write  or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field 
survey. _ 

Circulation  Buildera — For  Southern  newspapers. 
We  want  the  South’s  business.  Inquiries  given 
immediate  attention.  Dixie  circulation  aervic*, 
Andrew  Jackson  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla, 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Broker* 


The  Hudson  De  Priest  Campaign  Organization 
has  Just  completed  in  Brooklyn  the  first  sub¬ 
scription  coupon  book  contest  ever  conducted  on 
a  metropolitan  newspaper;  sales  totalled  nearly 
30,000  books,  the  record  for  New  York  city; 
unusual  circulation  methods  to  ault  unusual 
conditions;  this  strong  organization  la  avail¬ 
able  for  future  contracts  on  high  grade  newa- 
pat>ers  and  has  experienced  men  for  smaller 
deals  anywhere.  Hiidaon  De  Priest,  P.0,  Box 
771.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


The  W,  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  I.s>ui8viIIe,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Builders  —  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Kan  wanted  who  can  write  copy 
and  sell  It.  New  England  newspaper.  Address 
Box  C-966,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Advertising  Man — Publishing  company  near 
Wasliitigton,  I).  C..  desires  the  services  of  a 
competent  advertising  man.  We  operate  two 
weekly  papers,  one  with  a  circulation  of  75(X> 
and  one  of  over  .5000.  We  believe  that  this  Is  a 
real  opportunity.  Satisfactory  drawing  account 
could  be  arranged.  Applicant  must  have  experi¬ 
ence  and  he  able  to  solicit  advertising  Inde¬ 
pendently  as  well  ns  direct  the  efforts  of  several 
other  aulicitors.  State  qualifications  In  detail. 
Replies  strictly  confidential.  Address  Box  C-088, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor,  experienced,  wanted  by 
long-estiibllshed  and  nationally  known  weekly 
newspaper.  Must  know  agency  methods  and  be 
familiar  with  national  accounts.  Give  full 
details,  including  experience,  age,  salary,  etc. 
Corresiiondcnce  strictly  confidential.  C-97.S, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CireuUtion — Experienced  men  to  manage  circu¬ 
lation  contests.  Permanent  connection  with  very 
substantial  Income  assured  men  who  make  good. 
Salary  and  bonus.  Give  age,  experience  and 
references.  Address  C-961,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


City  Editor — City  editor  wanted  by  long  estab- 
Ilsbe<l  and  aiiccessfiil  Central  Pennsylvania  news- 
pn|>er.  S|ilendid  opportunity,  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  for  exiwrlenccd  man.  Correspondence  con¬ 
fidential.  Give  full  particulars,  age,  salary, 
etc..  In  first  letter.  C-977,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  for  well-establlHlied  trade  Journal.  Re¬ 
quires  man  knowing  retailing  and  capable  of 
industrial  research.  C-995,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Engraving  Room  Foreman — Capable  of  organiz¬ 
ing  and  operating  a  department  on  an  Eastern 
metropolitan  paper.  In  first  letter  state  experi¬ 
ence,  present  connection,  when  available,  salary 
ex|)erted.  C-960,  Editor  A  Publl.slier. 

Kale  Stenographer  about  twenty,  experienced, 
for  newa|>aper  work  In  New  York  City.  State 
age,  religion,  educational  background,  salary 
expected,  references,  in  first  letter,  accompany¬ 
ing  with  photograph  If  poaslbre.  Box  C-968, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Newspaper  Advertising  ropy  writer  and  layout 
man  wanted.  Must  have  good  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  type  faces,  art  and  engraving;  also 
ability  to  originate  newspaper  advertising  sales 
campaigns.  Above  all  must  lie  able  to  proiluce 
attractive  copy.  Prefer  young,  married  man. 
Permanent  connection  on  metropolitan  western 
paper  with  good  chance  for  advancement. 
C-9a'<.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Placement  Servioe- -Openings  now  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  P.  O.  Box  783,  Wllmiagton,  Del. 


Situatioaa  Wanted 


Accountaat-manager,  diversified  experience,  grad¬ 
uate  Puce  Institute.  At  present  connected  with 
large  mall  order  house.  Desires  a  change.  Avail 
able  two  weeks.  Salary  $6,200.  C-847,  Editor  A 
Piilillsher. 


Advertizing  Man  with  successful  selling  experi¬ 
ence  in  developing  new  accounts,  nnd  contacting 
distributors  and  agencies;  a  good  copy  writer, 
with  specialized  ability  In  merchandising;  now 
employed;  desires,  however,  to  work  with  larger 
newspaper  offering  greater  opportunity.  C-972, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertizing  Manager  -Long  experience  In  suc¬ 
cessfully  ileveloplng  all  branches  of  ncwspaiier 
advertising  in  highly  competitive  fields.  Ability 
to  promote,  sell  and  merchandise.  Have  splen¬ 
did  record  for  develofiing  staft'a  and  prmiucing 
maximum  results  at  minimum  cost.  Force,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  Initiative.  Available  Sept.  1st.  Write 
for  complete  record  and  Interview.  Address 
C-998,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertizing — Young  man,  29,  desires  change 
from  classified,  ^me  experience  display.  At 
present  employed.  Reasonable  living  wage  re¬ 
quired.  Location  desired  In  New  York  or  New 
Jersey.  C-941,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 


EMPLOYMENT 


SituatioB*  Wanted 


Advertizing  Manager— Thoroughly  experienced 
Halesman;  display,  clusaifled,  foreifi^n;  executive 
ability,  ambitious,  resourceful;  with  record  that 
speaks  for  itself.  Desires  positiou  as  newspaper 
udvertisinip  manager  or  assistant.  36.  married, 
best  of  references.  Now  employed.  D-500,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  and  working  solicitor  open 
for  position.  Can  write  result-getting  ad  copy 
and  service  retail  accounts.  Prefer  location  near 
IMiila.  Salary  $50  to  $60.  Available  at  once. 
C-OSO.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor.  experlence<i,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  small  daily  or  large  weekly  where 
fhere  Is  chance  for  advancement.  Young,  ener¬ 
getic,  progressive.  C-901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Auditor,  Accountant,  Treasurer,  with  years  of 
exiierience  with  large  and  small  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  wants  connection  with  publishing  bouse 
In  Eastern  or  Middle  Atlantic  States.  Fitted 
for  treasurer,  assistant  or  comptroller  in  any 
publishing  house.  Thorough  organiBer.  Inquiries 
held  in  confidence.  0-087,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Man&ger,  experienced,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  mechanical  departments;  refer¬ 
ence.  C-940,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Executive,  with  city,  sub¬ 
urban  and  country  experience.  Competent  to 
organize  and  direct  entire  de{)artment  at  low 
cost.  Especially  efTectlve  with  carrier  promo¬ 
tion.  Now  employed,  available  reasonable 
notice.  0-000,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — With  years  of  practical 
experieiK'e:  capable  of  directing  circulation  in 
all  its  phases.  F'specially  strong  developing 
carrier  organization.  Highest  references  from 
well-known  publishers.  Prefer  salary  with 
bonus,  bused  on  results.  04K>0,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  qualified  to  manage  any 
Classified  department;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
every  phase  of  classified;  a  producer  not  a  stunt 
roan.  Employed  at  present.  Successful  produc¬ 
tion  and  managing  record.  Now  receiving  $,3010 
yearly.  References.  Can  go  anywhere.  C-993, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager  desires  connection  on  Pacific 
Coast:  age  31;  7  years’  classified  experience.  A 
worker,  not  merely  a  swivel  chair  executive. 
4  years  solicitor;  2  years  assistant  classified 
manager;  1  year  classified  manager.  Now  em¬ 
ployed;  fine  record,  references  verifying  same. 
C-992,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man.  telegraph  editor,  make-up,  etc.;  first- 
class  experience,  wants  i>08ition  on  Southern 
afternoon  daily.  C-994,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Copy  Render,  telegraph  editor,  reporter.  27, 
rniversity  graduate,  married,  go  any  place. 
Paul  Massermaii,  512  Englewo^,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Editorial  Executive  in  late  twenties  wants  man¬ 
aging  etlitor’s  post  in  city  up  to  100,000. 
Served  year  ns  managing  editor  of  daily  with 
40,000  circulation.  Seven  years’  experience. 
Wants  position  and  possibility  of  acquiring  in¬ 
terest  in  future.  Available  October  20.  Address 
C-980.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Experienced  newspaper  mao  in  middle 
fifties,  wants  position  as  editorial  writer  or 
editor  on  daily  paper  In  town  from  75,000  to 
200,0<i0.  EflTectlve,  convincing  editorials.  Well 
informed  on  questions  of  the  day.  At  present 
employed,  but  desire  change.  Salary  not  less 
than  $0,000.  Ooo<l  references.  Address  C-O-Sl, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Newspaper  man  with  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  metropolitan  dailies  wants  Job  where 
ability  and  results  count.  Can  handle  Job  of 
city  or  managing  editor  and  believe  can  get 
results  W'here  circulation  has  not  reached  satu¬ 
ration  point.  If  you  have  paper  with  future  for 
young,  energetic  man,  with  Ideas  and  love  for 
editorial  department,  address  me,  care  Pox 
C-9t>7,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  or  City  Editor,  now  employed,  seeks 
change.  Age  28.  ten  years’  experience.  Will 
go  anywhere  within  two  weeks’  notice.  C-985, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Locate 

Quickly 


A  Classified  ad  is  the 
shortest  road  to  a  job. 

Classified  Service 
Editor  &  Publisher 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situation*  Wanted 


Managlna  Editor,  44,  married,  employe<l,  health 
and  habits  Kood,  seeks  news  munatiement  of 
small  city  dully.  Two  suceeaaea  in  15  years,  re¬ 
porting,  editing,  make-up,  etc.,  metroi>olltaD 
Correspondence  strictly  confidential.  C-976. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing;  Editor  of  one  of  Pacific  Coast’*  big 
newspapers,  desires  to  change  to  mld-westem, 
southern  or  eastern  city;  Important  family  af¬ 
fairs  only  reason  for  leaving  an  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  where  I  am  happy  and  am  giving  entire 
satisfaction;  wide  experience  as  editorial  exec¬ 
utive;  age  45;  references  from  prominent  pub¬ 
lishers  covering  personality,  ability  and  Integ¬ 
rity.  Write  Classified  Manager,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  for  details. 


Newspaper  Executive  and  business  manager  of 
many  years’  exi>erlence  available  August  19. 
Experienced  with  medium-sized  papers,  person¬ 
ally  handling  all  departments,  and  also  with 
large  Eastern  papers.  Thorough  in  ecimomlcal 
production  management  and  labor  matters.  In¬ 
tensive  experience  In  all  branches  of  circulation. 
Trained  in  systematizing  and  organizing.  Re¬ 
plies  held  confidential.  C-983,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


News-Telegraph  Editor — Ten  years  all  desks; 
Minneapolis,  Miami,  Jacksonville,  Duluth.  Also 
M.  E.  of  editorial  pa|>er,  s|ieclul  editorial 
column.  Handled  slot,  three  wires,  five  copy- 
readers.  .\ge  29,  married.  P.  O.  Box  553,  Fair¬ 
mont,  Minn. 

Photographer;  Capable,  experienced,  press  and 
commercial  photographer  with  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  news  and  studio  picture  work,  desires  to 
connect  with  newspaper.  Age  28;  uvsllahle 
Immediately;  excellent  references;  previously 
associated  with  New  Y’ork  American,  New  York 
Journal,  Fotoform  News,  etc.  C-999,  Etiltor  A 
Publiaber. 


Reporter-copyreader,  29,  wants  Job  In  the  South 
or  Southwest.  Now  employed.  Particularly 
goo<l  on  sports  and  features.  Moderate  salary. 
0,-948,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sale 


Job  Frezsei,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Stitchers,  ato. 
— A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guaruoteed 
machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  E.  13tb  St., 
New  York  City. 


Photoengraving  e<iulpment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  A 
PALMER 

Buaineaa  Eetabliahed  in  1899 

350  MadUon  Ave.  Naw  York 

Pacific  Coast  Representative : 

If.  C  Moore,  272  North  Rodeo  Drive, 
Beverly  Hilla,  Calif. 


Harwell  &  Rockwell 

Specializing  in  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  the  purchase, 
sale  and  consolidation  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  trade 
publications. 

We  also  welcome  consultation 
on  newspaper  financing  and  ap¬ 
praisals.  Our  record  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  in  these  lines  ex¬ 
tends  over  18  years. 

Write  or  call  at  .the  nearest 
office. 

Comer  Building  Times  Building 
Birmingham,  Ala.  New  York  City 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


Oh€  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


TTNDER  a  two-column  head  “I  Can  Do 
^  It,"  the  Denver  (Col.)  Post  groups  a 
flock  of  handy  fellows,  house  repair  and 
building  specialists.  Among  the  various 
advertisers  under  this  heading  are  car¬ 
penters,  contractors,  furniture  repairers, 
brick  and  cement  workers,  plasterers, 
plumbers,  painters  and  paperers — even 
dressmakers. — C.  M.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


‘‘Get  Your  Furnace  In  Shape  Now" 
might  be  the  heading  over  a  page  or 
spread  of  advertisements  of  local  furnace 
companies,  sheet  metal  concerns,  etc. 
Let  all  the  ads  emphasize  the  idea  of 
gettir^  furnace  work  d.one  liefore  the 
need  for  furnaces  develops  and  before 
the  rush  is  so  great  that  there  are  de¬ 
lays  in  getting  the  work  done. — F.  H.  W. 


•  ‘‘When  You  Go  Fishing"  i.s  a  iieading 
used  on  a  page  of  advertising  in  a  Texas 
newspaper.  Underneath  are  ads  from 
nearby  resorts,  sporting  goods  dealers, 
clothiers,  garages  and  others. — R.  D.  J. 


‘‘Des  Moines  Hospitality  Centers  in  its 
Hotels"  is  the  line  used  over  a  group  of 
hotel  ads  at  regular  intervals  in  the  Des 


Moines  (la.)  Register.  The  group  of 
ads  is  about  14  inches  on  four  columns. 
Eight  ads  two  columns  wide  and  four 
one  column  wide,  each  illustrated  with  a 
cut,  make  up  the  group. — L.  G.  M. 


In  the  outlying  sections  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  covered  by  most  newspapers  in  cit¬ 
ies  of  more  than  l(X),0(yi  population,  are 
a  number  of  banks  that  w.ll  advertise  oc¬ 
casionally  in  a  directory  form  of  adver¬ 
tisement  if  they  can  do  so  at  small  ex¬ 
pense.  The-  same  has  lieen  found  to  be 
true  of  theatrical  attractions  in  the  su¬ 
burban  towns  and  cities.  Usually  these 
advertisers  will  take  only  two  or  three 
lines  of  copy  in  such  directories,  but  at  a 
rate  of  50  cents  a  line  for  full-face  type, 
the  profitability  of  such  a  feature  run 
once  or  twice  every  week,  is  readily  ap¬ 
parent. — Victor  N.  Vetromile. 


Have  the  merchants  in  your  town  to 
try  out  a  half-a-dollar  day  in  August. 
They  have  all  tried  dollar  days,  but  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  try  the  fifty-cent 
idea.  Many  small  towns  try  it  once  a 
month  and  have  good  results,  and  it  will 
work  in  the  city  as  well. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


46 W/^  HEN  I  Was  21"  is  the  title  of  a 
”  daily  feature  used  by  the  Elyria 
(O.)  Telegram  in  which  the  lead  is  de¬ 
voted  to  telling  what  some  citizen  was 
doing  the  year  he  became  of  age.  A 
brief  biography  is  presented  in  the  next 
few  sentences  and  the  article  closes  by 
enumerating  the  subject’s  hobbies  and  his 
boyhood  ambitions.  The  features  are 
brief,  being  confined  to  three  or  four 
short  paragraphs. — D.  W.  M. 


A  news  editor  of  Oakland  found  that 
a  local  company  estimated  it  saved  a 
business  month  a  year  by  using  airmail 
in  business  transactions.  Interview  your 
postmaster  and  prominent  business  men 
to  see  what  they  think  of  this  estimate.— 
G.  C.  McNutt,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


If  a  college  is  located  in  your  city  or 
nearby,  a  good  feature  can  be  obtained 
on  the  number  of  states  and  foreign 
countries  represented  in  its  student  body. 
A  count  at  the  University  of  Iowa  re¬ 
cently  showed  forty-two  .states  and  five 
foreign  countries  represented. — L.  G.  M. 


Have  a  reporter  check  the  various 
sources  for  newcomers  to  your  city  once 
each  week.  In  your  Sunday  edition  run 
their  names  and  addresses  and  what 
towns  they  moved  to  your  city  from 
and  you  will  find  this  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  readers  and  business  men.  They 
may  be  listed  under  such  titles  as  ‘‘In¬ 
troducing  New  Citizens”  or  “Introduc¬ 
ing  New  Comers.” — Charles  W.  RatliflF, 
Lubbock,  Texas. 


At  this  time  of  the  year,  fishing  and 
picnicking,  a  feature  story  regarding 
snakes  of  the  vicinity,  their  species  and 
dangerous  qualities,  if  any,  is  interest¬ 
ing.  Snake  stories,  of  which  older  in¬ 
habitants  always  have  an  assortment,  give 
the  discussion  a  human  interest  element. 
— Vernon  Hagelin. 


“Favorite  Recipes  by  Well  Known 
Akron  Club  Women”  is  a  daily  feature 
of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal’s  women’s 
pages.  Each  article  gives  the  favorite 
recipe  of  a  prominent  local  woman,  in 
addition  to  a  brief  sketch  of  her  activi¬ 
ties  in  society,  etc. — U.  S.  V.,  Akron. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

^  An  organization  spraalizing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
\  analytical  surveys  and 
X  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Nemefaptr  BuMinpt, 

Prpductim,  Operatten, 

Surreys,  yalmasiens. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
4 _ _ _ 


Local  vacationists  returning  from  visits 
to  Canada  afford  an  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  interviews  on  the  prohibition 
situation  with  good  local  angles,  '’’heir 
testimony  as  to  conditions  in  Canada 
under  government  license  and  as  to  en¬ 
forcement  operations  at  the  border  have 
made  good  copy  for  a  number  of  papers 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offers 

CUDDLES 

An  American  Flapper  at 
King  ArthuPa  Court 

A  Novel,  Distinctive  and  Amusing 
Comic  Strip  by  Charles  H.  Forbell 
of  LIFE  and  JUDGE  Fame. 

For  terms  WRITE  or  WIRE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koonigsberg,  Pros. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


this  summer. — D.  W.  M.,  Delaware, 
Ohio. 


Keep  in  close  touch  with  your  local 
fruit  and  vegetable  markets  during  can¬ 
ning  season  and  inform  housewives 
through  your  news  columns  as  to  the 
proper  time  for  canning  seasonable 
louds. — R.  T.  C.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


GIVES  PRIZES  TO  WOMEN 


Des  Moines  Paper,  During  State  Fair, 
Presents  Merit  Awards 

Presentation  by  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  of  11  awards  to  Iowa 
farm  women  for  distinguished  service 
will  be  made  this  month  during  the  Iowa 
State  Fair.  The  project  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  through  the  Iowa  Farm  Regis¬ 
ter  section  of  the  paper. 

With  the  intention  of  determining  the 
women  deserving  of  recognition  for 
making  their  homes  and  communities  bet¬ 
ter  places  in  which  to  live,  the  newspaper 
enlisted  the  assistance  of  the  state  fair 
board  and  the  farm  organizations  of 
the  state.  The  11  women  will  represent 
the  11  congressional  districts  in  the  state. 
Five  hundred  women  from  ninety-seven 
of  Iowa’s  ninety-nine  counties  were  nomi¬ 
nated  by  their  friends  for  this  honor. 


BENEFIT  FOR  L.  A.  PRESS  CLUB 

One  night’s  performance  of  the  news¬ 
paper  play,  “The  Front  Page”  was 
turned  over  to  the  Los  Angeles  Press 
Club  by  Edward  Belasco,  owner  of  the 
Belasco  theatre,  Aug.  5.  The  proceeds 
from  the  seat  sale  which  was  handled 
by  the  newspapermen  was  used  to  com¬ 
plete  the  furnishings  of  the  new  club 
quarters.  Several  prominent  newspaper 
writers  who  were  in  Los  Angeles  at  the 
time  were  cuests  of  the  club  at  the  .show 
and  included  Charles  MacArthur,  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  play.  O.  O.  McIn¬ 
tyre.  Arthur  (Bugs)  Baer,  and  Ted 
C!ook. 


McCLURE 

FEATURES 

develop 

Circulation 

Prestige 

Advertising 

Revenue 


McCLURE  SYNDICATE 

373  FOURTH  AVENUE.  N.Y. 


Advertisers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-five  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Amn  Tribune 
Boone  Nem-Beiub- 
licen 

Burllnfton  Oeiette 
Burllncton  Hawk-Bye 
Cedar  Bapldi  Oaaecte 
a  BepobUcan 
CenterrUle  loweflan 
a  ClUaen 
Clinton  Herald 
Council  Bluff!  Non- 
pa  reU 

Cmeton  Newi-Adrer- 
tiaer 

Darenport  DemoenU 
a  Leader 
Darenport  Ttmea 
Dubuque  Teleiraph- 
Hetmld  and  Tlmaa 
Journal 

Fort  DoOjU  Meaaeo- 
cer  a  Chronicle 


Fort  Uadlaon  Demo- 
ent 

Iowa  City  Preaa  Clt- 
laen 

Keokuk  Oate  City 
Haiahalltown  TImee- 
Republican 
Uaaon  City  Olobe- 
Oaaette  a  TImee 
Uuacatlne  Journal  a 
Newa-Trlbune 
Newton  Newa 
Oelweln  Beilater 
Oakalooaa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Perry  Chief 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Waahington  Journal 
Waterloo  Brenlni 
Courier 

Waterloo  Tribune 


NEW  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  recently 
announced  that  the  department  which  ft 
has  conducted  for  the  past  50  years  un¬ 
der  the  name  “Everybody’s  Column" 
hereafter  will  be  known  as  the  Evening 
News  Public  Service  Bureau.  The 
column  will  aid  readers  in  obtaining  re¬ 
lief  from  improper  conditions  and  will 
handle  all  requests  addressed  to  it.  An 
enlarged  staff  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
bureau  which  began  functioning  on 
August  2. 


MICHIGAN  WEEKLIES  MERGE 

Announcement  has  been  made  at 
Howell,  Mich.,  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Livingston  County  Republican  and 
the  Livingston  County  Press,  which  until 
a  year  ago  was  known  as  the  Demo¬ 
crat.  The  new  paper  will  be  known  as 
the  Republican-Press.  Both  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  publications  were  founded  be¬ 
fore  the  civil  war. 

NEWS 

by  United  Press  is 
distributed  in  45 
countries  and  terri¬ 
tories  and  is  printed 
daily  in  19  lan¬ 
guages. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


DO  YOU  NEED  . 

A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Penonnel  Burean  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  hitn- 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— ^it  uvea  yon  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  yon  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Burean  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  thm 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCUTION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Chtf- 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 


